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PREFACE 


No apology need be offered for the inclusion of this book 
in the admirable series that 1s being issued by Messrs. 
Andrew. Dakers Limited. When some learned Professor 
writes a new Social History of Britain in the year 2,000 
A.D. he will scarcely fail to comment upon the remarkable 
growth of interest in dogs that occurred in the first half of 
this century, and he may enquire how it was that two major 
wars should have trebled the number of exhibitors after 
the first and doubled them again after the second. He may 
note, too, that each of Cruft's shows in 1948 and 1950 
attracted more than 50,000 visitors. 


Writing in a period of social unrest all over the world, 
I am more than ever convinced of the value of hobbies in 
keeping people contented. Let them amuse themselves in 
their gardens or occupy their spare time in breeding small 
animals and birds, and they will not clamour for bread and 
circuses. Dog breeding may be regarded as a recreation for 
the busy and an occupation for the idle. 


Until about 1948 the Kennel Club had not concerned 
itself with the standards for the different breeds. Then the 
desirability of having uniformity induced them to set up a 
Sub-Committee charged with bringing about agreement 
between the societies. The new standards were published at 
the beginning of 1950, and I am indebted to the Kennel 
Club for permission to publish them. 

I should also like to acknowledge the ready assistance. 
given by Messrs. Thomas Fall, who have supplied the 
great majority of the photographs. 

A. C. S. 
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CHAPTER I 


NEW BREEDS OF THE CENTURY 


ArvrHovoH but a matter of seconds marked the transition 
between the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, as far as the 
dog world went, there was an almost abrupt distinction 
between the two events. New people were taking an interest 
in dog showing in ever-increasing numbers, with the conse- 
quence that not only were our native resources explored and 
developed, but many strange breeds were also introduced 
from abroad and naturalized. The total number of breeds 
and varieties recognized by the Kennel Club in 19 50 amoun- 
ted to ninety-seven, of which thirty-five have been estab- 
lished since 1901. Fourteen were introduced before r914 
and the remainder between the two great wars. Strictly 
speaking, Lhasa Apsos, Rhodesian Ridgebacks, Dobermann 
Pinschers and Chihuahuas should be included, because 
although they had not then received a separate classification 
of their own, they had become fairly well-known. 

In the forty-two years that had passed between the birth 
of the new century and the beginning of dog shows in 18 59, 
the Kennel Club and breeders had been busily engaged in 
segregating the different breeds so that they might be judged 
by common standards. For some years after the foundation 
of the Kennel Club in 1873, some of the breeds that later 
acquired a separate identity were considerably mixed and 
were not well-defined in nomenclature. By the opening of the 
new century the Kennel Club had acquired sufficient influ- 
ence to inquire into the credentials of new breeds brought 
forward, and since then the confusion that previously existed 
has disappeared, 

For the information of my readers it may be as well to 
place on record the names of the new breeds and varieties 
that belong to this century. Those that were introduced 
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before 1914 were: Afghans, Elkhounds, Salukis, Golden 
Retrievers, Labrador Retrievers, Australian Terriers, Border 
Terriers, Cairns, Sealyhams, West Highland White Ter- 
riers, Alsatians, Pyrenean Mountain Dogs, Shetland Sheep- 
dogs and Tibetan Terriers. The following came between the 
two wars: Basenjis, Dachshunds (Long-haired), Dachshunds 
(Wire-haired), Dachshunds (Miniature), Finnish Spitz, 
Kerry Blue Terriers, Bull Terriers (Miniature), Lakeland 
Terriers, Norwich Terriers, Staffordshire Bull Terriers, Bos- 
ton Terriers, Boxers, Bullmastiffs, Keeshonds, Schnauzers, 
Schnauzers (Miniature), Shih Tzus, Welsh Corgis (Cardi- 
gan), Welsh Corgis (Pembroke), Cavalier King Charles 
Spaniels and Papillons. 

A little overlapping was inevitable, although not sufficient 
to affect the figures given. We were, for instance, beginning 
to talk about West Highland White Terriers at the end of 
the old century, and English Springer Spaniels were emerg- 
ing from the intermixture between the large field spaniels, 
to which they belong, and the smaller, which had already 
been registered as Cockers. 

It may seem strange that some of our own breeds should 
have existed for quite a long time without attracting the 
attention of exhibitors. Labrador Retrievers, as will be seen 
in the chapter devoted to them, were first brought into 
England about one hundred years earlier, but had remained 
principally in the kennels of a few noble families who used 
them as retrievers. Cairn Terriers, too, had been known more 
or less in their present form for a long period. 

Some of my conservatively-minded friends dislike the idea 
of importing foreign breeds, contending that we have suffi- 
cient of our own without going abroad for any more. I do 
not share these views, being convinced that you cannot fetter 
enterprise or compel individual tastes to run on tramlines. 
Many of our most popular breeds, alike on the show bench 
and in the home, are of alien extraction, and if our ancestors 
had persisted in a process of exclusion, we should have been 
very badly off indeed. The economic aspect of the question 
does not worry me, since the balance is entirely in our favour. 
With very few exceptions, the foundation stock of the 
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foreign breeds has cost very little money. We have taken 
these dogs in hand, improved them, reduced them to a 
common standard, and in a short time have been exporting 
them at considerably higher prices than we paid for their 
forebears. 


CHAPTER II 


THE GROWING IMPORTANCE 
OF THE KENNEL CLUB 


Tue last half-century has witnessed a remarkable develop- 
ment in the powers of the Kennel Club, and there is no 
doubt in my own mind that the tightening up of control 
has exercised a beneficial influence. The aim of the founders 
in 1873 was to reduce chaos into some semblance of order, 
to extirpate malpractices, and make the sport of dog breeding 
and exhibiting possible for all decent people. Naturally a 
great many quite honestly objected to restraint in any form, 
and those who were not prepared to go straight and play 
the game made a great fuss, talking about autocracy and 
tyranny. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, however, 
exhibitors had sufficient experience of the operations of the 
Kennel Club to realize that they were intended to act in 
their own interests; and when in 1903 the Club decided 
to take a step that then seemed to be momentous, the outcry 
that was raised by people who would in future be prevented 
from doing whatever they pleased, soon died down. By 
instituting a system of registration for show and pedigree 
dogs, the Club had done a greater service to the canine 
community than was realized at the time. 

The object was to give every dog an identity, so that 
one could not be shown under several aliases, or allowed 
to imitate the name of a famous prize-winner. On the 
introduction of this rule, the Club was not strong enough to 
insist that it should be applicable to all shows, but only to 
those which were held under Kennel Club rules. This led 
to a very unsatisfactory state of affairs, the shows under 
rules, and therefore subject to supervision, being fewer than 
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those conducted on the "go-as-you-please" principle. The 
unrecognized shows, not being subject to any kind of 
authority, were not always conducted in a manner that 
could be approved by the majority of exhibitors. I can 
remember executives defaulting and never paying their 
prize money, while others would send round a request, 
begging exhibitors to accept a reduced amount. 

At the opening of the century members of the Kennel 
Club were becoming convinced of the necessity of bringing 
all shows under its jurisdiction, although it realized that 
there might be a danger of secession and the establishment 
of a rival body. In 1900 they set up a Council of Repre- 
sentatives that consisted of delegates from clubs registered 
at the Kennel Club. It was intended that it should act in an 
advisory capacity and so bring the Club in closer touch 
with the feelings of exhibitors generally. 

One of the best things the Council ever did was to pass 
a resolution in 1903 to the effect that all dogs shown under 
Kennel Club rules or licence must all be registered. This 
gave the lead for which the Club was waiting, and at their 
annual general meeting that year, they agreed that universal 
registration should come into force after July 31, 1904. 
Second thoughts led to the conviction that this rule should 
be enlarged, and at an extraordinary general meeting of the 
Club in November of 1904, it was decided that all shows 
must come under Kennel Club rules. 

The outcry that had been expected occurred, and efforts 
were made to start a rival organization in Lancashire. 
Fortunately the Club stood by its guns and proceeded to 
suspend all persons who exhibited at unrecognized shows, 
so that it was not possible for them to compete at the shows 
held under Kennel Club rules and regulations. The few 
unauthorized shows that were held being of little impor- 
tance, the malcontents were soon asking for reinstatement 
under the undertaking that they would not transgress again. 
Án amnesty was declared, and henceforward the doggy 
public settled down contentedly to the new order of things. 

I have mentioned the registration rule which perhaps 
deserves a little elucidation. Before a dog can be shown, it 
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must be registered at the Kennel Club under a name that 
has not been duplicated in its breed for the previous fifteen 
years. Wherever possible those making registrations must 
give the date of birth, the name of the breeder, and the 
immediate parentage. Where these are not available, before 
registration, a dog must be submitted to the examination 
of an expert judge of the breed, who certifies that in his 
opinion it is entitled to be registered under this breed. 

It must be stated emphatically, however, that by accept- 
ing a registration, the Kennel Club does not make itself 
responsible for the accuracy of the details published. It 
would be impossible to check the thousands of registrations 
effected every year. There is one safeguard which on the 
whole acts fairly well. The registrations are published 
monthly in the Kennel Gazette, the official organ of the Club, 
and if there is any error, intentional or by inadvertence, it 
is almost sure to be detected by the owner of the alleged 
stud dog or by someone interested in the breed. If it is 
found to be wrong, it is cancelled, and if it 1s suspected that 
the person responsible for the mistake has made it wilfully, 
he or she may be summoned before the Committee. 

As time went on, the duties of the Kennel Club increased 
enormously, largely owing to the growing popularity of 
dog shows and field trials, and the necessity of so legislating 
that all exhibitors should have an equality of opportunity 
and be assured that as far as possible any dishonest practices 
contrary to the interests in general of exhibitors would be 
suppressed with a stern hand. One of its most salutary 
rules was that known as Rule 17, which gave the Com- 
mittee powers to suspend or reprimand persons who in- 
dulged in practices that were in any way dishonourable. 
Members of the exhibiting public or show executives have 
the right to bring anyone up before the Committee under 
this rule, and after due notice the case is heard. The Com- 
mittee require that the evidence shall be such as would 
satisfy a Court of Law, and the greatest care is taken to give 
the respondents every opportunity of proving their inno- 
cence, 

It is a serious thing to be suspended by the Kennel Club, 
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to have the Committee saying that “we do not consider 
you to be a fit and proper person to take any further part 
in this sport”; or where the offence does not justify the 
extreme penalty of suspension for life, to have the sentence 
fixed for a certain period commensurate with the gravity 
of the misdemeanor. Apart from the social stigma, an 
offender's dogs are suspended concurrently and cannot be 
exhibited, nor will their progeny be accepted for registration. 
'This means, of course, a great financial loss, and usually acts 
as a deterrent. In the early years of this century a person 
who was warned off would simply transfer his dogs to 
somebody else, and they would continue to be shown as if 
nothing had happened. The absurdity of this position 
became apparent when a man who was suspended entered 
his dogs in the name of his young son, and went on showing 
them himself. On the strength of that, the Club decided to 
tighten up Rule 17, which did good service until 1949, when 
it was considered that certain amendments might be desirable. 

What is now known as the Disciplinary Sub-Committee 
first examines any complaints made by clubs or individuals 
who wish to report a person for alleged wrongful practices. 
The Secretary of the Kennel Club may also lodge a complaint 
against anyone. This Disciplinary Sub-Committee con- 
siders if there are sufficient grounds for an action to be 
heard, and its members do not sit on the General Committee 
when the case comes on. In some instances the General 
Committee acts as a court of arbitration for the settlement 
of disputes between two persons who agree to submit the 
matter to their arbitrament. 

Since all shows came under the control of the Kennel 
Club, a considerable number of regulations concerning 
the manner in which they shall be conducted, definitions of 
classes, etc., have been formulated, and exhibitors, before 
making entries at shows, should read carefully those most 
pertinent that are published in the schedules of these shows. 
The most salient things to remember are: that a dog must 
be registered before he can be exhibited; if it had been 
registered by a previous owner, the transfer of ownership 
must be registered. 
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The work devolving upon the Club has assumed such 
proportions in the course of this century as to necessitate 
the employment of a large staff, and the funds necessary for 
carrying on the work of the office are derived from the 
registration and other fees. The general policy of the Club 
throughout its existence has been to perform the business at 
the least possible cost to the public. At one time the fee for 
registration was not more than one shilling, but as the work 
grew, this sum was no longer remunerative, and the fees 
charged for the services have varied from time to time. 

In the course of this century two serious crises have 
occurred in the history of the Club, both having been 
brought about by the two major wars. During the first war, 
shows were continued until 1916, when the food position 
became so acutethatthe Government were obliged to consider 
taking some action with regard to dogs. I understand that 
the Cabinet had before them some proposals that might 
have had disastrous consequences, not only to pedigree 
dogs, but to those the property of householders. Some 
members of Parliament went so far as to talk about pro- 
hibiting dog-keeping altogether, and others were in favour 
of imposing a tax of £5 per head, including puppies. I 
was asked to bring the question before the members of the 
Kennel Club Committee for the purpose of ascertaining 
if they had any constructive proposals that might meet the 
situation. 

The upshot was that the Committee agreed to prohibit 
all breeding for the duration of the war. They asked, how- 
ever, if they could have the power of issuing a limited 
number of licences so that old strains that had been brought 
together with great skill and at considerable expense might 
be kept in being. The Government would not agree to 
any form of breeding, and so it came about that a total pro- 
hibition was enforced for the remainder of the war. 

The second war seemed likely to be even more disastrous 
than the first; it was apparent to the members of the Com- 
mittee that it would tax the resources of the country more 
severely than the first, and the Club therefore at once 
decided to stop all shows, and asked breeders to do no more 
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than was necessary to keep alive their strains. In the middle 
of 1942, the Government set up an Advisory Committee to 
make suggestions as to the best means of reducing the 
canine population. When I attended this Committee as a 
representative of the Kennel Club, I found that the position 
was extremely serious, and there was danger of measures 
being taken that would operate very harshly upon all forms 
of dog-keeping. I explained what the Kennel Club had 
already done, and expressed the views of their Committee 
that the most serious danger to the food supplies came from 
mongrels and housedogs, which far outnumbered the pedi- 
gree dogs. At the same time I pointed out that it would have 
a serious effect upon the morale of the country if people 
were compelled to part with their dogs. After a long dis- 
cussion the Committee approved of the action of the Kennel 
Club and decided to recommend that we should await 
developments. 

A frequent cause of disputes between individuals arises 
when bitches are lent on breeding terms or dogs are given 
away with the intention that they should be simply kept as 
companions and neither bred from nor exhibited. People 
are often very careless in making any conditions that they 
wish to be observed, and these conditions are often made 
orally instead of in writing, and at some time or other one 
of the parties may attempt to break them. In the case of the 
loan of a bitch for breeding, the transaction may be re- 
corded on a form obtained from the Kennel Club, and when 
completed, there should be no ambiguity or misunderstand- 
ing. The fee charged for the service is five shillings. 

If a dog is given away or sold for a very low price, the 
donor or vendor may stipulate that it shall neither be 
exhibited nor bred from, and may record the arrangement 
at the Kennel Club. If the registration certificate is sent 
to the Club, it will be endorsed with either or both con- 
ditions: “Animal not eligible for exhibition. Any progeny 
not eligible for registration.” At the same time the written 
consent of the new owner has to be obtained and sent to the 
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CHAPTER IH 


THE INCREASE OF SHOWS 


A FEATURE Of the first half of the present century has been 
the remarkable multiplication of dog shows and the conse- 
quent increase in the registration of pedigree dogs at 
the Kennel Club. Various changes have also occurred that 
have had the effect of revolutionizing the kennel 
world. 

The number of dog shows held under Kennel Club rules 
in 1901 was forty-six and 338 of lesser importance came 
under licence, making a total of 384 for the year. Registra- 
tions effected at the Kennel Club in that period were 12,805. 
I have no record of the unrecognized shows, by which I 
mean shows that came under no sort of rules and regulations 
beyond those framed by their promoters, who had no power 
to enforce them. 

lhe increase became accelerated considerably after the 
Kennel Club passed a rule refusing to allow any dogs to be 
exhibited at their shows that had been entered at unlicenced 
shows. Y ou may read about this in the chapter on the Kennel 
Club. | 

Bringing such events under the jurisdiction of a central 
authority meant that exhibitors throughout the kingdom 
had to observe rules that were framed in the interests of all 
by a body that had the power to enforce its decisions. 

For the sake of comparison, we have to divide the past 
fifty years into three parts, the first ending in 1914, the 
second in 1939, and the third dating from 1945. In 1913, 
which was the last complete year before the beginning of 
the first war, shows had increased to 1,035, of which thirty- 
five were of championship status, 496 non-championship, 
and 504 sanction shows. In the same year 19,846 dogs were 
registered. 
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In the period between the two wars a striking influx of 
new exhibitors came in, although the increase in the number 
of shows was not so considerable (1,272). In 1938 the 
registrations of dogs had shown a most gratifying advance, 
the total being 57,762. After the second war enthusiasm 
redoubled, the registrations in 1947 reaching 120,183. 

At the beginning of the century three-day shows were 
not unknown, and most of the others of any importance were 
of two days’ duration. They were more leisurely times in 
which exhibitors managed to spend two or three days 
comfortably in showing their dogs, examining those of other 
exhibitors, and indulging in a social intercourse that made 
these affairs pleasurable. 

By 1901 Mr. Charles Cruft’s famous fixture, which later 
developed into the biggest dog show in the world, had be- 
come firmly established in the Royal Agricultural Hall at 
Islington. Then the Kennel Club show at the Crystal 
Palace was also of the first moment, and that of the National 
Dog Show Society at Birmingham enjoyed all the prestige 
attaching to an event that had its birth in 1859, only a few 
months after the pioneer dog show at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

The Ladies’ Kennel Association, which has since been 
among the leaders, had not yet found its feet. When the 
Association was first established a few years before the 
opening of the century its shows, restricted to members, 
were very much of the garden party variety, and the average 
number of entries per class was small—too small, indeed, 
to pay, with the result that the finances got into very low 
water. The Association was rescued by the energies of a few 
devoted ladies who found the money necessary to keep it 
going. The decision to throw the annual shows open to all 
exhibitors was the turning point and from that time onwards 
they became among the important events of the year. 

What was almost tantamount to a revolution occurred 
when the first one-day championship show was held. This 
set an example that has now become the custom, and very 
few shows last for two days. Writing from memory, I think 
it was the Kensington Canine Society that set the fashion 
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for these abbreviated fixtures. Shows proceeded very com- 
fortably with a steady increase in support until 1914. The 
Government allowed them to be continued during the first 
part of the war, and it was not until 1916 that an embargo 
was put upon them. It was in that year that King George V 
first tried his luck as an exhibitor, by sending several 
Labradors to Cruft’s show, one of which won a number of 
prizes. ۱ 

After the peace of 1918, stimulated by the resumption 
of shows in 1920, entries bounded upwards, many thousands 
of new exhibitors having come in. The high-water mark was 
reached at Mr. Cruft’s Golden Jubilee show in 1936, whena 
total of 10,650 entries was recorded, towards which Lab- 
rador Retrievers contributed 898 entries and Cocker 
Spaniels 766. 

Among the new promoting bodies that arose in this 
flourishing period was the West of England Ladies’ Kennel 
Society, more commonly known as the W.E.L.K.S., with 
its headquarters at Cheltenham. Before the 1939 war it had 
proved its mettle by attracting record entries, and in 1949, 
profiting by the reaction that set in after the second war, 
it received an entry of 9,300. | 

The outbreak of the second war in 1939 threatened to 
be disastrous, and the Kennel Club took the wise decision 
to close shows at once before being told by the Government 
to do so. They were, however, allowed to keep on the small 
sanction shows, which did not last for more than a few hours 
and were of not more than local importance. Eventually 
these became known as radius shows and were restricted 
to dogs kennelled within a certain distance. 

The close of the war found us with many thousands of 
new exhibitors all clamouring for the opportunity to com- 
pete at bigger shows and with old exhibitors anxious to 
resume their previous hobbies. Some delay was inevitable 
owing to national conditions and the impossibility of obtain- 
ing benching. However, Cruft’s show, which passed into 
the management of the Kennel Club a few years after the 
death of its founder, was found to be possible in October of 
1948, Olympia being the venue. 
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This show was remarkable for the amount of public 
interest aroused, no fewer than 50,000 people paying to 
enter during the two days. Long queues formed up before 
the opening hour and the crowds were so great that it was 
with difficulty one was able to move about the big building 
and look at the exhibits. 

It was not possible to get accommodation at suitable dates 
in 1949, and the second post-war Cruft’s at Olypmia had 
to be deferred until February of 1950. In the meantime, 
hampered by similar obstacles, the Kennel Club had been 
unable to restart its annual shows. 

The regulations governing shows and providing that 
they shall be conducted in a seemly manner have been 
tightened up from time to time until now it does not look 
as if many improvements are necessary. Four classes of 
shows are provided for under the Kennel Club rules. The 
most important are known as championship fixtures, being 
those at which Kennel Club Challenge Certificates are 
offered in all or some of the breeds. The winning of Chal- 
lenge Certificates is the ambition of all exhibitors, because 
a dog that is awarded three at different shows under different 
judges is entitled to be called a Champion. 

Challenge Certificates are offered for the absolute best 
of each sex in the breeds to which they are allocated—two 
certificates to a breed. In addition to that, judges have also 
to mark which dog or bitch they consider to be the best in 
breed, this award entitling the recipient to compete for the 
honour of best in show. 

Next in the order of importance are open shows in which 
any exhibitor may make entries in the classes that are pro- 
vided. After them come shows limited to members of clubs 
or societies, or to exhibitors within specified areas. In the 
lowest category are sanction shows or matches. Sanction 
shows are of brief duration, not being allowed to begin 
earlier than § p.m. except on Saturdays and the official 
early closing day of the district, when they may start at 
2.30 p.m. All must end the same evening, and the dogs need 
not be benched. ‘They are designed to encourage modest 
exhibitors who are not in a position to pay big sums for 
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first-class dogs or to compete at the bigger shows. 

The classification at shows is designed to act as a sort 
of handicap, so that exhibits to an extent may compete with 
others of their own standing; and the eligibility of a dog 
depends upon the number of prizes that it has previously 
won. At a big show where the classification is extensive, 
a new dog may come out, say, as a puppy (under 12 calendar 
months of age), and run through all the classes, and if he has 
sufficient merit he may have a number of first-prize cards 
over his bench. This classification is apt to be deceptive to 
those who are not familiar with the procedure. They may see 
a dog with half-a-dozen or more first prizes posted up, 
and one near to him with only one, and yet the latter may 
be much the superior of the two, the explanation being that 
having already won a number of first prizes, he is only 
eligible to compete in the open class, which inferentially 
contains the best dogs of the breed. 

Next in importance is the limit class for dogs that have 
not won more than six first prizes in all, each of the value 
of £2 or more, in open and limit classes confined to the 
breed at shows where Challenge Certificates are offered. 

Any survey of dog shows in the first half of the present 
century would be incomplete without some reference to the 
feminist invasion that has transformed the whole aspect 
of the sport. In spite of the example set by Queen Victoria 
and the Prince Consort, and King Edward VII and Queen 
Alexandra, both before and after they came to the throne, 
society women on the whole were not so sure that it was 
"quite nice" for their daughters to have a kennel of dogs 
and go in for exhibiting. By the opening years, however, a 
fair number of women were taking part in the game and 
their numbers increased rapidly. 

Considering how they form a considerable majority now 
of those engaged in dog breeding, showing, and judging, 
it seems strange that in 1899 the Kennel Club refused to 
have women judges at its shows. That was the period in 
which we were agitated about the propriety of girls having 
latch-keys, and they, on their part, were talking about the 
Coming Woman. All this nonsense was knocked on the head 
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when girls had their heads cropped and took to short skirts 
in the eventful years between 1914 and 1918. Later on, 
as a further sign of emancipation, they blossomed out into 
slacks or breeches at dog shows, and no one thought any- 
thing about it after the first blush. 

Patrick Chalmers used to tell a pertinent story of a man 
who, after being abroad for ten years or more, attended his 
first post-war dog show. He was astonished more at the 
spectacle of the girls than at the dogs; and he remarked to 
a stranger standing by that it was difficult to distinguish 
between girls and men. 

“That young person over there, for instance,” he said. 
“Boy or girl?" 

“Oh, she’s a girl,” said the stranger. “I happen to know; 
she’s my daughter.” 

“Sorry; I didn’t know you were her father.” 

“T’m not; I’m her mother.” 


CHAPTER IV 


FIELD TRIALS 


As it happens, field trials for Retrievers and Spaniels may 
almost be said to belong to this century, as the first attempts 
were made in 1899. Trials for Pointers and Setters were 
begun as early as 1865, when these two breeds were of much 
greater importance to the shooting man than they are now. 
A specialised breed of Retrievers had not then been long 
in the making, and its general use had to wait some years. 

By 1899 Spaniels and Retrievers had assumed such a 
position that enthusiasts decided to embark upon the process 
of encouraging people to improve their training by institu- 
ting field trials. It is true that odd meetings for Retrievers 
had been held earlier, but they had almost been forgotten. 
We may as well deal first with Retrievers, although in point 
of time the Spaniels had preceded them. 

To make the history of the movement complete, I will 
trespass for a few moments outside the scope of this volume 
and mention that the first meeting for Retrievers was pro- 
moted by Mr. S. Smale, who got a stake included as a part 
of a meeting for Spaniels held on the estate of Mr. B. J 
Warwick at Compton on the Hampshire and Sussex borders. 
This was so successful that a Retriever Society was formed 
as a branch of the International Gundog League. From then 
onwards, trials for Retrievers became a feature of the 
shooting season. 

For several years the most successful variety was that 
of the Flat-coated Retriever, the Curlies, for some reason 
or other, having fewer admirers. This supremacy, however, 
was ephemeral, for in 1904 the Hon. A. Holland-Hibbert, 
who had been breeding Labradors to a true type from 1884, 
entered several at the Kennel Club show, and the same year 
won with Munden Single at the Warwick trials, repeating 
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his victory at Chesterfield in 1905, and so brought about a 
revolution in the Retriever family. 

This is not the place in which to relate how these sterling 
dogs had been brought from Labrador through the harbour 
of Poole into this country nearly a century before, and had 
remained in comparative obscurity in the possession of a 
few noble families who appreciated their merits as retrievers. 

So good were these newcomers that in 1908 they won six 
out of the eight Retriever trials, one of the leaders of that 
year being the Duchess of Hamilton's Dungavel Juno. 
Contemporary with her was an even more famous Labrador, 
Major Maurice Portal's Flapper, who started by being 
placed second at the International Gundog Retriever trials 
at St. Neots in 1906. After several other triumphs, he won 
the Retriever championship in 1907. Fortunately Flapper’s 
influence at the stud was as considerable as it was in the field. 

A later rival of his that assisted 1n the firm establishment 
of the variety was Capt. A. Butter’s Peter of Faskally; and 
these dogs became all the rage, some of them being sold 
for very high figures. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the dogs that have 
brought fame to the breed through their achievements at 
trials, but I cannot omit to say that a notable acquisition to 
the personnel of their owners occurred in 1914 when Lorna, 
Countess Howe, then Mrs. Quintin Dick, started a kennel 
in a modest way. She became Hon. Secretary of the Labrador 
Retriever Club on its foundation a few years later, and her 
enthusiasm did much to place it upon a sound footing. One 
of its commendable objects was to look after the interests 
of gamekeepers and encourage them to take part in the trials. 

Much has been written in the specialist papers about 
Lady Howe's supreme favourite, Dual Ch. Banchory Bolo, 
and perhaps it 1s as well to put it more on permanent record. 
Lady Howe's first Labrador was Scandal of Glynn, who 
sired one litter of puppies, only one of which was a dog. 
On the death of Scandal in 1917, Captain Quintin Dick 
wrote to the breeder of this litter to know if the dog was for 
sale. The answer was that he had been given away, that his 
new owner did not like him, and would give him to Mrs. 
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Quintin Dick, who was to destroy him if she did not take 
to him, as he was useless, wild, and stupid. 

A very surly dog came to her, and first experience seemed 
to justify the strictures passed upon him by his previous 
owner, but Lady Howe, determined not to be beaten, 
managed in time to get his confidence and attachment. 
His tutelage took place much later in life than is usual, but 
it was to such good effect that he became a field trial cham- 
pion, and his merits had also earned him a similar distinction 
on the show bench. 

It must not be inferred from this recital of the outstanding 
performances of Labradors that the Flat-coated Retrievers | 
are useless in the field. It rather implies that to a large extent 
their owners retired from trials and did not have them 
trained to the pitch of perfection required for public com- 
petition. Mr. H. Reginald Cooke, the oldest breeder of that 
variety, and numbers of other sportsmen shot over them 
without running them at trials. Occasionally Curlies have 
won, but there are few of them, although they have im- 
proved somewhat under the efforts of the Curly Retriever 
Club which was founded largely through the efforts of 
Brigadier-General F. F. Lance. 

Shortly before the first war another variety of Retrievers 
appeared in the shape of the Goldens, and I am glad to say 
that their supporters, among whom Mrs. W. M. Charles- 
worth was conspicuous, started a club and organized trials 
on their own. 

Leaving the Retrievers one comes to the Spaniels. In 
order to explain the history of their trials, I have again to 
filch a few months from last century, for the first trials took 
place in January of 1899, over the estate of the late Mr. 
William Arkwright, then of Sutton Scarsdale, who started 
the Sporting Spaniel Club about that time. 

The difficulties that had been feared about arranging 
tests that would be satisfactory for the varied work that has 
to be performed by these dogs having proved to be not so 
insuperable as was imagined, a second meeting was held 
later that year, and from that time onwards Spaniel trials 
have been a regular feature of the season. Clumbers did well 
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in the early days, but in later years English Springers seem 
to have appealed more than others, being of a very handy 
size for work. 

Although Pointers and Setters have largely gone out of 
fashion except on a few moors that are more suitable for 
dogging than for driving. I am glad to say that the admirers 
of these beautiful dogs have kept trials going for them, one 
of the most important being the Kennel Club’s Spring 
meeting, at which the principal stake is that known as the 
Field Trial Derby for Pointer and Setter Puppies. The Inter- 
national Gundog League is also an organizing body. 

The field trial movement has expanded enormously in 
the last fifty years. In 1901 meetings were very few; by 
1913 they had increased to twenty-seven, and by 1938 as 
many as eighty were held. 

Naturally the greatest ambition of owners is to make 
their dogs Field Trial Champions, usually abbreviated to 
F.T.Ch. A dog that wins in one of the championship stakes 
provided becomes a Champion straight away. The champion- 
ship stakes for Pointers and Setters and Retrievers are under 
the control of the International Gundog League, and that 
for Spaniels is organized by the Kennel Club. Apart from 
that, the title of F.T.Ch. can be earned by a Pointer, Setter, 
or Retriever which has won two frst prizes at two different 
field trials in open or all-aged-stakes, and by any Spaniel 
which has won three first prizes in similar competition, 
provided there are not fewer than eight Jona fide runners 
in each stake, There are various qualifications which may be 
ascertained from the Kennel Club field trial rules. 

A dog that wins three challenge certificates under 
different judges in the show ring, and one of these champion- 
ships at field trials becomes known as Dual Ch. One other 
regulation should be mentioned. No gundog can become 
a show champion no matter how many challenge certificates 
it has won unless it also has received a qualifying certificate 
at a field trial meeting. The aspirant may be submitted to 
this test at any field trial, so long as it is entered specifically 
for that object. Before it can receive the certificate it has to 
display certein natural qualifications. 
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There is no doubt that field trials have raised appreciably 
the all-round qualities of gundogs. One of their great 
advantages has been the creation of strains that have been 
bred carefully for generations simply for the improvement 
of their working ability, and any shooting man who desires 
to breed his own workers can generally get a bitch at a 
reasonable price from one of them. 


CHAPTER V 


TRIALS FOR WORKING DOGS 


We must give Alsatianists the credit of having introduced 
working trials for ordinary dogs; and in doing so, they 
placed all dog owners under an obligation to them. Until 
1924 domestic dogs received a certain amount of training 
in obedience or they didn’t, according to the enterprise 
of their owners. Soon after the first war ended, Alsatians 
became all the rage, our service men who had seen their 
value to the German and French armies at the front begin- 
ning to import them in considerable numbers. 

Three influential clubs were formed to support these 
newcomers—the Alsatian Wolf Dog Club, the Alsatian 
League of Great Britain, and the Alsatian Sheep, Police 
and Army Dog Society, all of which realized the importance 
of training Alsatians after the manner practised in Germany 
and other countries on the Continent. There they had been 
schooled before the war to help the police and the army 
authorities. Our own people determined to follow suit, 
and the first trials were held on January 30th, 1924, by 
the society with the cumbersome title which is usually 
abbreviated to ASPADS. 

These were preliminary trials open to members of the 
society and took place in the grounds of the Crystal Palace. 
The Honorary Secretary and Treasurer of this organization 
was Mrs. J. Giffard. Lt.-Col. P. Laurie, D.S.O., was 
President, Mr. F. N. Pickett, Vice-president, and Mr. R. 
Long, Chairman. A page in the catalogue describing the 
Alsatian opened with the remark that “the Alsatian Wolf 
Dog is first, last, and always a working dog; therefore, 
utility stands before beauty, or rather, their real beauty 
lies in their actual usefulness." 

The aim of these three societies was to promote the 
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usefulness of Alsatians. It was a race between the ASPADS 
and the Alsatian Wolf Dog Club to enjoy the honour of 
being the first organizers of trials. The former won bya week, 
the Álsatian Wolf Dog Club running its meeting at San- 
down Park, Esher, on February 6th, 1924. This was open 
to all comers. The President was Major Ian Ewing, the 
Vice-president, Mr. Rex Walker, and the Secretary, Mr. 
Fred Wheatley. Col J. T. C. Moore-Brabazon, M.C., M.P. 
(now Lord Brabazon) was then on the committee. 

So much public attention was given to these trials which 
were then a complete novelty that they have been continued 
ever since. 

In the simpler part of the programme, dogs had to walk 
to heel (which in this case means on the left side), on leash 
and off a leash; they had to lie down for ten minutes while 
their handlers disappeared, to retrieve articles thrown, or 
go back on the trail to pick up some object that the handler 
had dropped, jump fences, scale a wall, "speak" on com- 
mand, refuse food from a stranger, guard objects, pick out 
an article belonging to the owner from a heap of others, 
and perform certain other evolutions. 

The most advanced part was described as "man work," 
the presumed criminal being protected by a thick padded 
suit. A dog had to pursue him if he attempted to escape, 
and to hold him up, and to track him when he was in hiding. 
In this case, he was not allowed to attack when the criminal 
was discovered unless he resisted, but the dog would give 
tongue on finding his man. 

So far, it cannot be said that these trials, except the simpler 
obedience items, were of any great value to the ordinary 
dog owner, buta really important step in the educative work 
occurred when show executives started putting on obedience 
tests in large rings provided for the purpose. Thecurriculum, 
though not particularly elaborate, certainly gave all dog 
owners an idea of what could be done without any great 
technical knowledge. 

At these side shows the competitors have to walk quietly 
on the left side of the handler, both on and off the lead; to sit 
immediately the handler stops; to remain seated while he 
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walks on and not move until called; to retrieve wooden 
dumbbells, and do a few other things that are all useful 
in a domestic dog. After seeing one or two of these obedience 
tests, I came to the conclusion that a number of British 
dogs would.be just as capable of being taught as the German 
Shepherd dog, and I was glad to see that when the classes 
were thrown open to all breeds, the Alsatians by no means 
had a monopoly of the prizes. Mr. Gordon Stewart, who 
at that time had an enormous kennel of Great Danes at 
Send Manor, Ripley, was one of the first to have these big 
dogs trained and to give public displays. 

Working trials of a very different character preceded 
those for Alsatians by slightly more than half a century, 
but they had no influence upon the general public so far 
as teaching men and women how to give their domestic 
dogs good manners. These were field trials for Bloodhounds, 
‘designed to foster the instinct that had been innate in these 
noble hounds for many centuries—that was the capacity 
to hunt a human being, particularly on a cold scent, without 
his boots having been doctored with aniseed or any other 
concoction. 

When the first trials were promoted by the Association 
of Bloodhound Breeders in 1898, we did not visualize the 
general uses to which dogs might be put by police and 
soldiers. We merely thought how Bloodhounds might be 
helpful in tracking criminals. The first few trials for which 
the Association was responsible were not of an ambitious 
nature. We had to feel our way. I use the first person plural 
pronoun because I was on the committee of the Association 
and shortly afterwards became Honorary Secretary for some- 
thing like twenty-one years. 

Our difficulty was to know how to compress a number of 
trials within a short period such as two or three days, if the 
runner for each hound had more than an hour’s start over 
about three miles. 

As the work progressed, owners became keener, and from 
providing stakes for hounds on a one-hour cold line, we 
managed to get in others with an interval of twice that time. 
Then in later years, becoming still more enterprising, we 
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put on a meeting at the end of the season for certain previous 
prize winners as the Stake for the Brough Cup, in which the 
runner had a start of six hours. On the whole, some very 
satisfactory work was done, and several owners, among 
whom Mrs. Michael Sadleir was prominent, trained their 
hounds to hunt a line twenty-four hours cold. 

After the Association of Bloodhound Breeders had been 
going for a few years, some of its members broke away and 
formed the Bloodhound Hunt Club, which also conducted 
a number of trials. 

This is an interesting sport entirely apart from its utility 
aspect, since owners can do a bit of hunting over country 
of their choice with one hound or a couple. 

The Association of Bloodhound Breeders had not been 
established many years when it felt confident enough to 
approach Chief Constables with the object of encouraging 
them to keep a hound or two for use in their districts, 
and it issued a leaflet telling the police what to do when 
there was a crime of any sort. But upon that subject I will 
say more in the chapter on Police and Guide Dogs. 

Bloodhounds have fallen upon lean times since the 
second war, but I hope that before long they will increase 
in numbers and that their owners will once more give 
attention to this very important side of hound activities. 


CHAPTER VI 


POLICE AND GUIDE DOGS 


RoucHLv speaking, dogs can be of use to the police and 
army authorities in two ways. Bloodhounds, with very 
restricted opportunities on account of the crowded nature of 
these little islands of ours and of the facility with which 
criminals can get away, have done some excellent work 
in the course of this century. 

It is not necessary for a well-trained Bloodhound to smell 
any article of clothing worn by the criminal. If the hound is 
taken to the spot where the misdemeanor was committed, 
he has but to be told to get to work and he will pick up the 
scent, the only trouble being that he might possibly “hunt 
heel," as it is termed, which means, in this case, he would 
track the man in the direction in which he had come and 
not that in which he had left. Therefore it is important, 
if possible, to get some indication by footmarks as to the 
way the man has gone. 

One of the first Chief Constables to use hounds with 
satisfactory results was the late Col. Hoél Llewellyn of 
Wiltshire, and his example was soon followed by Capt. A. S. 
Williams of West Sussex. It was not often that the hounds 
were engaged in any spectacular cases such as would give 
them headlines in the daily papers, but occasionally they 
did something of more importance than tracking hen-roost 
robbers and such small fry. 

A little time after the first war, a serious outbreak of rick- 
burning occurred in West Sussex that baffled all the en- 
deavours of the police and farmers to prevent. At last the 
man was caught through the instrumentality of a Blood- 
hound, and was duly tried and sentenced. On a later occasion 
a man shot at two police constables in the country at the back 
of Worthing, and took to the Downs, where he managed to 
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conceal himself for some days, living by breaking into houses 
and raiding larders. Mrs. Michael Sadleir, at the invitation 
of Capt. Williams, took a couple of her hounds, which, 
by the way, were conspicuous winners in the show ring. 
In a few days she was called out very early one morning 
and taken by the police to a farmhouse that had been burgled 
during the night. Although scenting conditions seemed to 
be almost impossible in a period of blazing heat, the two 
hounds tracked the man to a small wood, and when he saw 
that he was in danger of being captured, he shot himself. 

It was not the business of the Association of Bloodhound 
Breeders to concern itself with the usefulness of other dogs, 
but that did not prevent me in my private capacity from 
urging that they might be of great value to the constabulary. 
The efficiency of a constable on night duty would be in- 
creased enormously if he were accompanied by a sensible 
dog whose acute nose and quick hearing would enable it to 
detect men who were trying to conceal themselves. 

Once more Col. Llewellyn showed himself in advance of 
most of his colleagues by encouraging the Wiltshire police 
to keep dogs of their own. This had to be done on their 
own initiative as the Home Office would not pay the cost 
of food or even buy a licence. 

Matters had got so well advanced that I was asked to 
judge a show of the Wiltshire police dogs at Devizes in 1914. 
They advanced still further when the London and North 
Eastern Railway Company trained dogs to guard their docks 
on the East coast and help in putting a stop to pilfering in 
goods-yards. A rapid advance was made when about 1935 
the Home Office set up a special committee composed 
principally of Chief Officers of police to consider the ques- 
tion. The Chairman was Lt.-Col. W. D. Allan, H.M. 
Inspector of Constabularies for England and Wales. The 
upshot of their deliberations was a decision by the Home 
Office to start an experimental training school at Wash- 
water near Newbury, under the experienced charge of 
Mr. H. S. Lloyd. 

A rude interruption to the proceedings was caused by 
the outbreak of war, and since then the experimental school 
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has not been re-established. The work has borne fruit, 
however, to the extent that dogs are being used by the 
olice in various ways, with the approval of the Home 
Office. In 1946 half a dozen Labradors were attached to 
outlying districts of the London area after being trained 
at the establishment of the Metropolitan Mounted Police 
at Imber Court. I think it may be fairly claimed that these 
dogs have done some useful work, and we may be sure 
that there will be developments. 

Early in 1949 the Ministry of Works began to employ 
dogs for patrol duties in the London parks that come under 
their control. Four Boxers were trained for this purpose by 
Mr. Godfrey Kent of Chrishall, Herts. Later on in 1949 
some of the transport companies in London had dogs placed 
on their delivery vans for the purpose of preventing the 
pilfering of parcels which had become all too common. 

Great Britain was much behind Continental countries in 
discovering the value of dogs attached to the forces during 
the war. They were capable of performing admirably various 
duties, such as liaison work, by carrying messages from the 
front to positions at the rear, by helping sentries at night 
to detect the approach of an enemy, and by generally 
assisting the Red Cross organization. 

During the first great war, Lt.-Col. E. H. Richardson 
was appointed commandant of an army training school at 
Shoeburyness, and the cleverness of the dogs that had 
passed through that school led to the establishment of a 
more elaborate training school in the second war. Army 
dogs were trained at Northaw in Middlesex, and after the 
declaration of peace the school was moved to Germany, 
where it was in 1950. 

Little space has been left me in which to deal with another 
branch of canine activities that 1s commendable to a degree. 
So many unfortunate soldiers lost their sight in the first war 
that the German government started training Alsatians to 
lead the blind, a beneficent movement that attracted the 
attention of an American woman, Mrs. Dorothy Harrison 
Eustis, who set up an organization in the United States with 
the intriguing name of “The Seeing Eye.” Mrs. Eustis 
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afterwards went to Switzerland where she opened a school. 

It is characteristic of our way of doing things that when 
the Guide Dogs for the Blind Association was started by 
Mrs. Bond, Miss M. E. Crooke, Lady Kitty Ritson, and 
Capt. Alan J. Sington, it began in an extremely modest 
manner, with kennels of a most primitive nature, at Wal- 
lasey in Cheshire, in 1931. Mrs. Eustis lent the Association 
one of her most experienced trainers in Capt. N. Liakhoff, 
who entered upon his duties in circumstances that were 
not altogether encouraging, the usual lack of funds imposing 
a severe handicap. 

Then a number of influential people became interested, 
among them being Sir Victor and Lady Schuster, all of 
whom worked hard to raise the funds that were necessary. 
Fortunately for them, the Tail-Waggers’ Club, with its 
enormous membership, came to their assistance, undertook 
certain financial responsibilities, and led an appeal for funds, 
and the Association had so far advanced that it was enabled 
to buy Edmonscote Manor at Leamington Spa, which 
provided all the accommodation that was necessary. 

By this time the public was becoming alive to the impor- 
tance of this means of helping the blind, and enough 
subscriptions came in to justify the Ássociation tn building 
new kennels that were opened 1n the summer of 1949 by 


Mr. Anthony Eden, M.P. 


CHAPTER VII 


MAKING BETTER SHEEPDOGS 


THE year 1906 marked an important departure in the train- 
ing of Sheepdogs. It was then that a few shepherds and 
farmers met at Haddington in Scotland for the purpose of 
founding the International Sheepdog Society. Trials had been 
held in various parts of the Kingdom previously, but there 
was no co-ordinating body to formulate the standards at which 
they should aim and to regularize the manner in which they 
should be conducted. The International did this, though nat- 
urally, as one expects, its progress was not rapid at first, and 
it needed to feel its way, growing in importance year by year. 

In the course of time a certain number of the more ad- 
vanced English pastoralists became interested, and the 
international rivalry that was aroused stimulated them in 
their efforts to train the dogs to the best advantage. Of the 
nine annual trials that were held before the 1914-1918 war, 
seven took place in Scotland and two in the North of 
England. At that time the general public was not much 
interested in these events and the membership of the Inter- 
national was always below one hundred. 

Then in 1915 when activities had come to an end in 
consequence of the war, Mr. James A. Reid, a solicitor of 
Airdrie, became Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, and as soon 
as peace was declared, he turned his organizing energies in 
the direction of putting the affairs of the Society on a much 
more satisfactory footing. The trials were overhauled in 
their classification, duration, tests, and system of judging, 
and in 1921 the adhesion of Wales made the body genuinely 
International. It may seem strange that the Principality had 
held aloof so long, as it was in that country that the first 
Sheepdog trials were held many years before the Inter- 
national came into being. 
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As a further improvement it was decided to hold national 
trials in each country as a step towards the more important 
fixture. At these trials twelve of the most successful dogs 
are selected to represent each country at the International. 

Under Mr. Reid’s energetic management the objects of 
the Society had met with such general approval that by July 
of 1939 its annual membership exceeded one thousand, in 
addition to a life membership of four hundred, and 
its reputation had extended to all parts of the world in 
which sheep are kept. The result of the International is 
eagerly awaited in New Zealand, Australia, and other 
countries, and outstanding dogs have been exported at 
prices that must have seemed incredible in 1906. 

Before explaining how the trials are conducted, I should 
mention with commendation another feature of Mr. Reid’s 
work. He started a Stud Book in which details are given 
about the breeding and performances of notable dogs, and 
in this way breeders have a guide which before was not 
accessible except by considerable labour. 

The Society's efforts to encourage hired shepherds to 
take part in the competitions are deserving of all praise. 
These men, if they Join, have the privileges of receiving free 
tickets for all the trials, as well as the Society's publications. 
When they compete at the trials, they are charged half the 
entry fee that is expected from farmers and others. No fewer 
than seven classes are provided at the trials in which they 
may compete for valuable prizes. In some cases even the 
travelling expenses of hired shepherds attending the Inter- 
national are paid. | 

When we consider the tests that are set in the Nationals 
and Internationals, and gone through satisfactorily by the 
competitors, we can imagine what valuable educative in- 
fluences these trials must have in encouraging farmers and 
shepherds to make the best of their dogs. At the Nationals, 
of course, these competitions are less exacting, though 
still severe. 

In them, five sheep are placed 400 yards away from the 
dogs. A dog is sent out to gather them, and he has to bring 
them back through a gate which is placed midway. Then 
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from the pole at which the handler stands, the dog has to 
drive the little flock 200 yards in a triangular direction, 
through two gates. Next he has to pick out according to 
instruction two unmarked sheep within a ring twenty yards 
in diameter, this action being known as shedding. After that 
has been completed, the sheep have to be driven into a 
small pen. There are also several other evolutions, and the 
whole has to be carried out within fifteen minutes. It has 
to be noted, too, that points are awarded to competitors 
for the style in which the dogs do their work. 

The Internationals sound very formidable, and it is 
evident that the various manoeuvres can only be carried out 
within the half-hour allowed by dogs of the highest degree 
of proficiency. The first two days of the International 
meeting are devoted to a weeding out process, in which the 
distance is 400 yards. The twelve best dogs that survive 
are then allowed to compete on the third day for the sup- 
reme championship. 

Here, two lots of sheep are placed in opposite corners 
of the ground, 800 yards away, out of sight of the dog, 
which is sent first to gather one small flock, which has to be 
brought through various obstacles before being finally 
penned. This half of the programme completed, the dog 
then gathers the second half-score of sheep and brings them 
in a similar manner first to the shepherd, and then drives 
them away through different obstacles into their pen. 

I doubt if the dogs that are now used almost exclusively 
in these tests have changed to any marked degree in the last 
half century. They are the small black-and-white Collies 
that have been common to Scotland for quite a considerable 
period, and which are now known as Border Collies. This 
word "Border" is too limited in its application, but it came 
about after the first war when certain Northumbrian 
breeders and trainers concentrated on producing dogs 
of exceptional working capacity which should exemplify in a 
marked manner a quality that 1s so important in the working 
Sheepdog—that is what is known technically as the “eye,” 
or in more understandable language, an intense power of 
concentration by which the sheep are fixed when the dog 
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is herding them. These super-trained and bred dogs having 
shown their superiority to the ordinary working Collies, 
were called Border Collies. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE ADVANCE 
IN VETERINARY KNOWLEDGE 


To the first half of this century must belong the unenviable 
distinction of having seen the introduction of three major 
diseases that were previously unrecorded. As a set-off we 
have the discovery by The Field Distemper Council, 
of means of affording protection against this serious malady. 

After this lapse of time I cannot remember exactly when 
what was termed Stuttgart disease first appeared in this 
country, but it was sometime soon after the opening of the 
century that we heard of what was then called a new form 
of distemper. The first case reported occurred after a show 
at Edinburgh and was said to have been attributable to a 
dog that came from Germany. Germany indeed has been 
responsible for several of our troubles among dogs apart 
altogether from the dreadful havoc that it caused through 
the two great wars. 

This malady was said to have appeared at Stuttgart, 
whence its name. For some years, at any rate, it was the 
cause of a preat many fatalities, and gave rise to a good deal 
of discussion in the veterinary profession, who agreed after- 
wards that it was not distemper at all, and preferred to call 
it specific gastritis, and, sometimes, dog typhoid. It differed 
from the more widely known disease in various respects, 
one being that an attack of distemper did not confer 
immunity, and another that old or middle-aged dogs were 
more often affected than the young. Also, the fever that was 
apparent for a few days was followed by a fall in temperature 
to subnormal, the eyes became painfully congested and the 
skin was subjected to a horrid pustulation which gave off 
a most offensive odour. Part of the tongue was in some cases 
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sloughed off. The intense thirst characteristic of milder 
forms of gastritis was also present. Generally speaking, 
prognosis was unfavourable, and death frequently occur- 
red, ۰ 

We then had to wait until the interval between the two 
wars for the appearance of the second disease which must 
be included among my three. That was canine hysteria. 
There was something mysterious about this outbreak which 
was said to have been observed first in America where it 
spread rapidly through that country. Then it cropped up in 
Britain. Though not causing so many fatalities as the specific 
gastritis, it was not the less distressing in its manifestations, 
dogs being suddenly seized with fits in which they showed 
every sign of acute distress. Some authorities classified 
it as a deficiency disease, attributing it to something that 
had been eaten. Investigation is still being pursued. 

The third disease that I have classed as of major impor- 
tance is confidently believed to have been brought to us by a 
dog smuggled by air from Germany in the later years of the 
second war. This is what has been pithily called, though 
incorrectly, hard-pad disease. Again, when the contagion 
spread with alarming rapidity through the land, sweeping 
away whole kennels and causing us irreparable expense, 
we thought that it was a particularly virulent form of dis- 
temper; but the curious thing about it was that the anti- 
` distemper prophylactics, recommended by The Field 
Distemper Council and made up by the Wellcome Physio- 
logical Research Laboratories at Beckenham, failed to afford 
protection. | 

Such a disturbing factor inevitably put the Wellcome 
people up on their hindlegs, so to speak, and they proceeded 
to conduct elaborate investigations at very considerable 
expense, for which dog owners should be grateful. The first 
authoritative description appeared in a paper read by Dr. 
R. F. Montgomerie, Ph.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.V.S., and em- 
bodying the findings of himself and his two colleagues, 
Mr. A. B. Macintyre, M.R.C.V.S., and Dr. D. J. Trevan, 
B.Sc., M.B., B.S. They established conclusively that the 
virus that does the mischief is different from the distemper 
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virus, and the disease should be more properly termed 
canine encephalitis, or inflammation of the brain. 

It became known as ''hard-pad" because a curious 
symptom, which usually appears, though not invariably, 
is a hardening of the pads, which frequently become as 
hard as a piece of metal. 

At the time of writing, the research workers at Well- 
come’s have brought out a serum that affords protection 
for a short period, and they are hopeful of producing some- 
thing more permanent. 

From these remarks it will be gathered that the last fifty 
years have had some developments that are unfavourable to 
the welfare of dogs. A few others of lesser moment may 
be mentioned, such as, for instance, the question of night- 
blindness in Irish Setters. Somewhere about 1944 Mr. W. 
J. Rasbridge began calling attention to this disability, which 
was having serious consequences in Irish Setters. Pointing 
out that between 1930 and 1939 the incidence of the com- 
plaint was very severe, he showed that not only was the 
disease transmissible by sufferers, but that it could be passed 
on by what are known scientifically as carriers, who them- 
selves are not affected. It seemed to be proved that the 
trouble arose from a famous stud dog that was extensively 
used some years ago, and had gone on increasing in intensity. 
Mr. Rasbridge epitomized the workings of the disease in a 
letter that he wrote to Our Dogs. He said: 

"What is usually referred to as night-blindness is, in fact, 
the first stage of an hereditary disease—retinitis pigmtentosa— 
which ultimately leads to total loss of sight. This results 
from a thickening of the retinal blood vessels and a deposit 
in the retina of pigment which is visible with an ophthalmo- 
scope. The rate of degeneration of sight will vary from 
dog to dog. One may be totally blind at 12 months while 
another may retain some power of vision at 6 years. But 
whatever its rate may be, the degeneration is certain; no 
treatment will retard or prevent it, or alleviate the condi- 
tion." | 

The trouble became so serious that, with the co-operation 
of some of the leading breeders, the Kennel Club took action 
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to prevent affected dogs or those that could be said to serve 
as carriers from being exhibited or bred from. It is to be 
hoped that the self-denying ordinance imposed voluntarily 
by breeders and the restrictions of the Kennel Club may 
result in this serious disorder being stamped out. | 

Another disease that 1s attracting a good deal of attention 
is commonly described as B.H.S. infection, or in full 
scientific language, the Beta Haemolytic Streptococcal In- 
fection. The matter is still under investigation. 

The Bull Terrier men, greatly to their credit, earlier in 
the century grappled with a matter that was causing very 
serious disadvantages in their breed. All-white cats and dogs 
are susceptible to deafness, total or partial, through a defect 
in the structure of the inner ear. Bull Terriers seem to have 
been particularly liable to this affliction. Grasping the nettle 
firmly, the Bull Terrier Club persuaded its members to 
enter into a gentlemen’s agreement not to breed from deaf 
dogs, with the result that one hears very few complaints 
nowadays. 

The doggy public is further indebted to the Wellcome 
Laboratories for the manner in which they conducted re- 
search into leptospiral jaundice. A paper embodying their 
conclusions was published in 1925 by Dr. C. C. Okell, 
Mr. T. Dalling, M.R.C.V.S., and Mr. L. V. Pugh, 
F.R.C.V.S. This disease, which occurs principally in rural 
districts, is of a serious nature, the rate of fatalities being 
high. It is similar to Weil’s Disease in man, and is spread 
by rats, a considerable percentage of which harbour vir- 
ulant leptospire in their kidneys, although they may show 
little reaction themselves. They are therefore described as 
healthy carriers. 

The gentlemen mentioned were responsible for a pro- 
tective vaccine and for a serum to be applied to infected dogs. 

The century has been marked by a progressive develop- 
ment of the interest taken in canine diseases by the veterin- 
ary profession. In 1901 a few practitioners specialized in 
this branch of their professional work with excellent results, 
but at the same time the knowledge of canine disorders was 
not as extensive as it might well have been, and the scientific 
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minds among veterinary surgeons did not devote a great 
deal of consideration to this subject. 

As the number of pedigree dogs increased, with a cor- 
responding rise in value, and horses were largely supplanted 
by motor-cars, this branch of the practice assumed a much 
greater importance, and a great deal of fine work has been 
done and 1s being continued. 

The foundation of the Animal Health ‘Trust in the last 
ten years of the half-century was a significant movement 
in the direction of scientific research into the diseases of 
animals, A canine section has been established and a station 
set up in Newmarket for the purpose of enquiring into the 
causes, prevention, and cure of diseases of dogs, under the 
management of Mr. S. F. J. Hodgman, M.R.C.V.S. 

The outstanding work on any diseases of dogs was that 
started about 1923 by The Field newspaper, which 
appealed to the public for large sums of money such as 
would enable scientists once and for all to ascertain the 
cause and devise preventive measures against the worst 
disease to which dogs are subject. Many thousands have 
died from distemper, while others have been crippled for 
life or impaired in their health, often in circumstances 
entailing dreadful suffering. 

Sufficient funds were raised to justify the establishment 
of The field Distemper Council, and the co-operation 
was obtained of the Medical Research Council. Sir Patrick 
Laidlaw of that Council and Dr. G. W. Dunkin of the 
veterinary profession were put in charge of kennels that 
were erected at Mill Hill in such a manner as to prevent 
infection being introduced from the outside. 

It is not necessary for me to dwell at length upon a 
subject that is tolerably familiar except to say that the out- 
come of the devoted labours of these two gentlemen and 
their assistants ended in the discovery that distemper was 
attributable to a virus, and that they devised prophylactics 
that were manufactured by the Wellcome Laboratories and 
made available to the public only through the veterinary 
profession. It was demonstrated that a healthy dog could 
be immunized for life against distemper infection after 
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inoculation by vaccine followed by that of virus. There is 
no doubt that the lives of many thousands of dogs have 
been. spared by these means. 
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CHAPTER IX 


SPORTING BREEDS 


FOXHOUNDS, HARRIERS AND OTTER HOUNDS 


Foxuounps had reached such a state of perfection physically 
by the beginning of the present century that few changes 
of any material importance can be said to have occurred 
in the last fifty years, with the inevitable qualification that 
there has been a deterioration since the last great war. That 
follows as a matter of course, when we consider how the 
needs of the country restricted the supplies of flesh and 
oatmeal that usually went for the feeding of hounds. 

We may as well dismiss an unpleasant aspect of hound 
life and get it out of the way. Numbers of puppies had to be 
put away 1n consequence of the urgency of the food question, 
and fewer litters were taken. This meant that Masters could 
not exercise the meticulous selection that was common 
before the war, by picking out the best puppies for the pack 
that came in from walk each year. They had to make the best 
of a bad job. However, the solution of this difficulty is but 
a matter of a short time. 

The expense of food is naturally a serious preoccupation 
for Masters. In looking through my records, I came across a 
letter from the late Major Godfrey Heseltine, written before 
the first war, who at that time was hunting one of the Essex 
packs. In that he told me that the flesh bill for a pack of 
fifty couple should not exceed £60 a year. That sounds 
amazing now, but when I had a kennel of Bloodhounds 
about 1909, I used to pay twopence or threepence a Ib. 
for the best horse-meat. 

Physically the Foxhound is probably one of the most 
perfect animals of its kind, although one would have to 
concede that the Greyhound also is wonderfully adapted 
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to the work that he has to do. Whyte Melville reminds us 
that “fashion and form without nose are in vain". How does 
the Foxhound in this respect compare with his predecessors? 
The general tendency for fifty years or more has been to 
increase drive and pace, and the probability is that hounds 
have not as good noses as their slower forefathers had, 
and that on a bad scenting day they require more handling. 

I remember reading an article two or three years before 
the first war broke out in which the writer, a well-known 
hunting man, expressed the opinion that "sport depends far 
more on the skill of the huntsman than it used to do." This is 
a matter upon which I should not care to be didactic, not hav- 
ing gone too deeply into the intricacies of hound breeding. 
It is an exceedingly interesting subject, and those compara- 
tively few Masters whose packs stand out conspicuously 
for their sortiness, quality, and nose, have exerted a con- 
siderable influence upon most of the fashionable packs. 

These characteristics mentioned have a way of being 
perpetuated in the hands of skilled breeders, and we also see 
how the idiosyncracies of great sires are transmitted to their 
descendants. | | 

In the first fourteen years of this century the Belvoir 
and Brocklesby were in the minds of everyone when we 
were talking about hound breeding. To them also we have 
to add the Puckeridge, the Warwickshire, the Cattistock, 
the Cottesmore, the Duke of Beaufort's, and a few others. 
The Huntingdonshire Fitzwilliam also had a great re- 
putation for music and drive. If I have omitted any pack 
that ought to have been included by name, may I be for- 
given? 

We can understand how the Brocklesby and Belvoir got 
their reputations, reputations that made their blood prized. 
They have been bred consistently for a great many years. In 
the hands of the Yarborough family, the Brocklesby, of 
which the Earl of Yarborough is Master in this year 1950, 
have been bred with rare discrimination. 

One that most certainly must come in this honourable 
list is far removed from the ’Shires; that is the South and 
West Wilts., which Mr. Isaac Bell took over about 1925, 
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although he worked on lines that may be considered un- 
conventional. He had hunted for a number of seasons in 
Ireland, and there he went for some of his hounds, intro- 
ducing at the same time a certain amount of Welsh 
blood. | 

The question of methods of hunting scarcely comes 
within the scope of this book, but there are certain changes 
for the worse that one must mention. Fifty years ago that 
abomination, wire, had not been introduced into fencing, 
and we had not so much occasion to grumble about the 
effect on scent of artificial fertilizers or of the exhaust from 
motor-cars. An old huntsman once complained about “them 
stinkin' violets" that put his hounds off. What would he 
have said to artificial manures and the smell left by motor- 
cars? | 

Much concern was expressed during the war about the 
future of foxhunting, but this pageantry inherited from 
many generations of Englishmen is scarcely likely to be 
passed over. At his Boxing Day meet of the Old Berkeley 
East of 1949, Col. H. R. Phipps, the Master, had out some 
two hundred riders, and as many as five hundred motor- 
cars were counted, to say nothing of a horde of men, women, 
and children on foot. Good hunting was out of the question 
but Col. Phipps welcomed this evidence of interest, because 
he realized that Foxhounds and the sport they give are a 
national possession. 

Generally speaking, most of the Harrier packs are com- 
posed of small Foxhounds, and there is little that one can say 
about any changes that have occurred during the present 
century. There are a few West Country packs, however, 
that retain the markings characteristic of Foxhounds before 
the black-tan-and-white became fashionable, these Harriers 
being chiefly badger or lemon-pied or all-white. 

Those of us who cling to past associations like to think 
that in Devon and Somerset we have a survival of the hounds 
hunted by our ancestors, and they are none the worse 
workers because they retain the old style. 

Being anxious to know how these packs had survived the 
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privations and inconveniences imposed by wartime con- 
ditions, I made enquiries for the purpose of ascertaining 
if any had fallen by the way or if they all remained in being. 
] regret to say that the Quarme do not appear in the lists of 
hunting packs. This 1s a thousand pities because I am told 
that they were by far the purest and most typical of the 
West Country Harriers. 

Among those that have survived are the Cotley, Hather- 
leigh, South Pool, Modbury, Dart Vale, Taunton Vale, Axe 
Vale, and Minehead. There may be others, but my infor- 
mant was doubtful. Some of those mentioned, I think, 
have Foxhounds as well, and they are not all absolutely pure 
West Country. 

The Cotley, of which the present Master is Lt.-Col. 
R. F. P. Eames, is probably about the purest, as they have 
always kept in the Stud Book since 1929, though occasion- 
ally they have had to go to a light Foxhound for an outcross. 
This pack was established by Mr. Thomas Deane of Broad 
Oak in 1797, and before that time the Cotley country 
was hunted by the Palmer family, also related to the Eames. 

In founding his pack, Mr. Deane used the blood of the 
Rev. Harry Farr Yateman of Stock House, Dorsetshire, 
together with a certain amount of the old white Staghound. 
The latter were originally the North Devon Staghounds and 
were up to a 25 inch standard. Unfortunately the old North 
Devon Staghounds were sold to Germany many years ago, 
and their priceless blood was lost to the country except for 
what exists in the Cotley. I think Sir John Amory also had 
some of this blood in his pack. 

The Cotley is also interesting because of the continuity 
of Mastership in one family. Mr. Deane, who remained 
Master until 1855, was succeeded jointly by his son and his 
grandson, Mr. T. P. Eames; the latter soon assumed 
responsibility and carried the horn for 31 years. He was 
followed by his younger brother, Edward Eames, 1886- 
1929. After him came Mr. R. B. Eames, who took on 
jointly with a cousin, Mr. Deane Eames. On the death 
of Mr. Eames in 1938, his joint Master carried on for one 
season until Lt.-Col. R. F. P. Eames, the post-war Master, 
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had built new kennels at Cotley and taken control in 1939. 

Many of these West Country Harriers used to hunt fox 
as well as hare. Unfortunately hares in the Cotley country 
have become practically extinct and they now hunt fox 
only. 

To complete the chapter on the bigger hounds that hunt 
by scent, it is necessary to say a few words about Otter 
Hounds, although I regret that, as far as the pure breed 
is concerned, little can be written. 

In 1950 thirteen packs of Otter Hounds were hunting, 
but of these only two consisted of genuine Otter Hounds. 
They were the Dumfries-shire of eight-and-a-half couple, 
Master, Major J. Bell Irving, of White Hill, Lockerbie, 
Dumfries-shire, and the Kendal and District Otter Hunt, 
Master, Sir Maurice Bromley-Wilson, Dallam Tower, 
Milnthorpe, of six couple. 

There has not been much variation in the fortunes of 
these fine hounds during the last fifty years. Most Masters, 
I regret to say, are content to hunt with mixed packs, 
and very few have troubled to preserve the characteristics 
that we have come to recognize. At one time a few hounds 
were occasionally entered at Cruft’s and the Kennel Club 
shows, when they never failed to excite interest, but I have 
not seen any on the bench for a good many years. They are 
distinctive on account of their size, dogs standing about 
twenty-six inches at the shoulder, and for their rough, wiry 
coats, which may be of various colours. The head is some- 
thing of the style of that of a Bloodhound but not so peaked. 
The ears are long and fine in texture, covered with coarse 
hair. They are noted for their fine noses and powers of 
swimming. 

The Dumf' ies-shire pack was founded towards the end of 
last century by Mr. Wilson Davidson. One of the best 
looking hounds that they owned was Dachelor, a grizzled 
blue-and-tan. At the Rugby Otter Hound show in 1914, 
the Dumfries-shire won the Conyngham Cup outiight, pre- 
sented by the late Marquess of Conyngham for the best 
two couple of hounds bred by the Master showing them. 
This trophy had to be won twice. 
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AFTER enjoying a period of prosperity that seemed to 
be hopeful for the future, Basset Hounds had started upon 
a downward course half a century ago, and it was a great 
loss to the breed when Sir Everett Millais died. His enthu- 
siasm and good sportsmanship had done much to bring 
them into prominence. Millais belonged to a type of amateur 
who in those days was not uncommon. They were not 
concerned with making money out of their dogs, or even 
paying their way. Millais, I believe, never sold a hound; 
and I am much indebted to him for having given me a 
start in the breed by means of which, in two or three genera- 
tions, I had been able to breed Ch. Wantage and Ch. Wel- 
beck in one litter and their sister, Ch. Wensum, in another. 

By 1901 Wantage had passed out of my possession, 
having been claimed in the previous year at Cruft’s Show 
by Mrs. Tottie for his catalogue price, £150. In 1901 
Mrs. Tottie’s kennel was dominant, and some of the other 
breeders who were turning out hounds fit to win challenge 
certificates were Queen Alexandra, Mrs. Lubbock, Sir 
Maurice Bromley-Wilson, the Hon. Dudley Carlton, after- 
wards Lord Dorchester, Mr. J. Stark, Col. Christopher, 
and Major Godfrey Heseltine, and several others. 

A few years earlier Millais had made his famous ex- 
periment of crossing a Basset Hound dog with a Bloodhound 
bitch, with the object of counteracting the evils of too close 
inbreeding. This experiment was a noted one in several 
ways, particularly as it was the first attempt, as far as I know, 
to breed dogs by artificial insemination. In the first genera- 
tion we had black-and-tan puppies, more or less of the 
Basset shape, but heavier and clumsy. In the next, bred back 
to a Basset, we had the tricolour markings of these hounds, 
and more of their shape. To the best of my recollection, 
it took about four generations to get rid of traces of the 
alien blood, and at the beginning of the century I used at 
stud a hound of the fourth or fifth generation that had been 
given to me by Sir Everett Millais, and he produced a 
champion that in his turn sired many good ones. 
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Partly by this cross and in part also by the inclination 
of breeders, we fixed our efforts on one variety of Bassets. 
In the old days, men used to write learnedly upon the 
Couteulx or Fino de Paris type, the Masson or Termino 
type, and the Lane or Ramono type. The type upon which 
we decided was a heavy, short-legged hound, usually tri- 
colour or flecked, and with a head as nearly resembling 
that of the Bloodhound as possible. 

In spite of their great attraction, Bassets fell away from 
their high estate, and in the Kennel Club Stud Books for 
the three years preceding the opening of war in 1914, very 
few hounds appear, Major Godfrey Haseltine with the 
Walhampton pack and Sir Maurice Bromley-Wilson being 
the most numerously represented. In 1911 Mrs. C. C. Ellis, 
who owned such a commanding kennel in the 1890's was 
still exhibiting, and in 1912 Queen Alexandra was winning 
with several roughs. I have not mentioned the roughs with 
the varieties, because to the best of my knowledge they have 
completely disappeared. 

We may leave that part of the century and come to the 
revival of dog shows in 1920, when two Bassets only, quali- 
fied for entry in the Stud Book. In 1921 Queen Alexandra 
was still exhibiting, as well as Major Heseltine. | 

In 1924 Mrs. G. Foster Rawlins founded a kennel which 
afterwards contained hounds of a beautiful type, starting 
with Zillah of the Walhampton strain. Things were begin- 
ning to move and entries were improving. In 1927, Miss 
E. Adams came in, with the Brancaster hounds; and there 
was then little change until 1929, when Mrs. Elms ex- 
hibited Rob Roy of Reynalton and Rosabel of Reynalton, 
both bred by Miss Adams. Thence onwards Mrs. Elms was 
very much in the ascendancy, a number of champions 
appearing in her kennels. 

Other who had hounds of quality and type were Mrs. 
E. R. Grew and Viscountess Chelmsford. Then Mrs. Elms 
cooled off, and in the 1939 Stud Book there was record of 
only eight Bassets. After the war they made a very modest 
start again, and we now have to live in the hope that more 
breeders will come along to support these delightful hounds. 
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Any survey of the half-century would be incomplete with- 
out reference to the hunting side. Bassets are essentially 
working hounds, with fine noses and beautiful voices. . 
The Walhampton pack, founded in the nineteenth century, 
continued until Major Heseltine's death in the early 19 30's, 
and showed excellent sport in hunting the hare, first in the 
New Forest, then in Essex, and later round Lutterworth. 
Fortunately the pack was taken over in its entirety by 
Lieut.-Col. Eric Morrison, who has hunted it ever since as 
the Westerby. 

Soon after the first war there were sufficient packs for 
the formation of the Masters of Basset Hounds Association, 
which held shows each year at Rugby and Banbury. Lord 
North, who was an enthusiastic supporter of working 
Bassets, was the President, and the Vice-presidents, who 
all hunted, were Viscount Tredegar, Col. Burns Hartopp, 
Major Godfrey Heseltine, Major C. de Lisle Bush, Lord 
Dorchester, and Sir Maurice Bromley-Wilson, with Miss 
L. Burns Hartopp and Miss E. Adams as lady Vice- 
presidents. . 

The other little hounds for hunting the hare on foot are 
Beagles, which are a very old sporting breed. Fifty years 
ago it was customary for Masters of packs to enter their 
hounds at the leading shows, and we had some most 
delightful displays that attracted large numbers of sporting 
men. The Beagle Club in that day was very active and was 
the means of promoting various shows. 

Then, for some reason or other Masters of packs ceased 
to support shows, and consequently the interest diminished 
to a sad extent. 

Mrs. Oughton Giles, afterwards Mrs. Chapman, must 
not be overlooked and Mr. W. R. Crofton was one of the 
old school who continued faithful until close on 1914, by 
which time Mr. and Mrs. J. Tyrrel Beaumont began to 
exhibit, as well as the Marquess of Linlithgow, whose 
Hopetoun pack was celebrated for the quality of its com- 
ponent parts. Lord Linlithgow exhibited a good deal, and 
the Tyrell Beaumonts, reinforced by Mrs. C. R. O’ Halloran, 


were the principal breeders for some years after the war. 
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Mrs. J. W. Hillyard, the English tennis player, was another. 

‘Then came a recession, so that in the 1927 Stud Book 
there were only two Beagle entries. This indifferent state 
continued until Mrs. Elms entered the scene in 1931, when 
her Dauntless of Reynalton and Melody of Reynalton 
became champions. Thence onwards the Reynalton hounds 
were very much in the centre of the picture, and things looked 
like moving, with Viscount Chelmsford as Hon. Secretary 
of the old Beagle Club. | 

In 1935 Miss W. M. D. Wills brought out Ch. Mischief, 
who won four challenge certificates that year. Mrs. E. D. 
Stockley was also successful with Crocus, who became a 
champion in 1936; and Lord Chelmsford’s Pirate also 
earned the coveted prefix. In 1937 Ch. Crocus was trans- 
ferred to Lord Chelmsford, who won five challenge certifi- 
cates with her; and Miss Wills’s Mischief was also in the 
first class. In 1938, Lord Chelmsford made Bellman of 
Reynalton a champion, and Mr. E. M. Crowder began 
showing some stylish little hounds from the pack that he 
hunted in Lincolnshire. 

We have to wait then until 1948 for a resumption of 
interest. Mrs. Stockley again brought out some hounds 
that were of a beautiful type; and by 1950 Beagles had so 
increased that fifty-three entries were made in Cruft’s Show. 

Beagles have been known for many centuries. Some 
think that they were the small hounds described by classical 
writers as being worked by the ancient Britons. It is usual to 
divide them according to height—not exceeding 16 in. and 
over 12 ins; between 12 in. and 10 in.; and then, not ex- 
ceeding 10 in., the last being known as Pocket Beagles and 
used for rabbit hunting or for hunting stoats and weasels. 

The Pocket Beagle at its best 1s a delightful little replica 
of his larger relatives, but it is difficult to get them without 
apple heads, which are a fault so common with all dwarfs. 

Another hound bearing the same name with a qualifi- 
cation is the black-and-tan Kerry Beagle, who is not in the 
least similar to his smaller namesake. Roughly speaking 
he may be said to resemble a small, lightly framed Blood- 
hound, and it may be that he received some of this blood 
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in France before he reached Ireland. That, however, is 
purely hypothetical. 

We had for long heard of these hounds as belonging to 
the Ryan family of Scarteen, who claimed to have owned 
them since 1735, but we had not seen them in England until 
the early years of this century. When Lord Ribblesdale 
and Mr. Peter Ormrod were Joint Masters of the Ribbles- ` 
dale Buckhounds, which were kennelled at Bolton-by- 
Bowland, Clitheroe, in Lancashire, about the same time 
Mr. Aubury Wallis hunted fox with a pack from Roskrow, 
Penryn, Cornwall, under the name of Four Burrow. Mr. 
Wallis started his pack in 1905 with some bitches he had 
picked up in County Kerry, to which he bred a dog lent 
by Mr. Ryan. 

This pack he sold to Mr. Peter Ormrod, and afterwards 
started another by buying back a large draft from this 
gentleman. On being made Master of the Woodland 
Pytcheley, an offshoot of the older Pytcheley, Mr. Wallis 
took with him to Northamptonshire his hounds from 
Cornwall. He and his hounds had to live up to a great rep- 
utation, but they managed to do it uncommonly well, and 
the black-and-tans showed excellent sport. 


THE BLOODHOUND 


Tue few years at the close of last century and the opening 
of this, may fittingly be termed the Golden Age of Blood- 
hounds. At that time the kennel got together with so much 
skill and patience by the late Mr. Edwin Brough had 
transformed the breed, giving the quality that as a rule had 
previously been lacking, but beyond that, the Brough. 
hounds, the names of which all began with the letter “B”, 
were noted for their wonderful hound properties. Mr. 
Brough as a hunting man took the Foxhound as his model, 
so far as legs and feet were concerned, and he had no use 
for any that were not sound. The Bloodhound is longer 
in the body than the Foxhound, but there is no reason why 
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he should not be well ribbed up and built on lines that denote 
working properties. 

I have never seen any so beautifully balanced as his were 
without being exaggerated. Just about this time were such. 
celebrities in his kennels as Burgundy, Bardolph, Bar- 
barossa, Babbo, Benedicta, Brocade, and several others. 
He was lucky enough to have two lines running side by side, 
with which he was able to inter-breed, one being represented 
by Beckford and the other by Bono. 

In the early 1900's, Brough's Babbo, Mr. S. H. Mangin's 
Hordle Hercules, my own Panther (a son of Bono), and 
Mrs. Oliphant's Chatley Blazer were indisputably the 
leaders. The first three were identically of the same type. 
Chatley Blazer, a fine big hound with excellent legs and 
feet and good movement, had something about him of a 
character that some of us did not care so much about, 
just as my Ch. What's Wanted exhibited a little earlier. 

Babbo, Hercules, and Panther exerted a great influence 
upon their successors, but [ think, without being unduly 
prejudiced in favour of a hound that I bought from the late 
Lady Swinburne, Panther’s blood became more important 
than that of either of the others. A writer on Bloodhound 
lines and families, in 1935 expressed the opinion that Bono's 
sons, Marcus and Panther, were responsible for nearly 
every living hound of importance. Marcus was the sire 
of Hordle Hercules, who sired Dr. E. E. Semmence's 
beautiful bitch, Ch. Mirable's Mischief. 

In the early years of the century some other wonderful 
hounds were Mrs. Proctor’s Duchess of Dunsborough; 
Dr. Garfit’s Hengist; Boadicea; Berengaria; South Carolina; 
my own Wandle Welcome, bred by Mr. J. Sidney Turner; 
Mr. W. N. Unwin’s Ch. Porthos and Ch. Solly; Mary of 
Burgundy (owned by Rear-Admiral C. Bayly); and several 
others. 

In those days monetary considerations were of less impor- 
tance to us than the good of the breed, and we were always 
ready to part with puppies at a reasonable price to anyone 
who looked like being a good sportsman and capable of 
turning out hounds of the right quality. I sold Ch. Hengist 
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to Dr. Garfit as a puppy for the very modest sum of seven 
guineas, I think it was. I had two better ones in the same 
litter which promised to make a name for themselves, but 
distemper thought otherwise, while the one with which I 
had parted became the best dog hound of his day. Merely 
as a matter of history, too, I may mention that Lady Swin- 
burne asked me only £40 for Panther, who was so unruly 
when I had him that he rarely did himself credit in the show 
ring. 

m condition of Mrs. Brough’s health compelled them 
to leave Yorkshire and seek warmer regions. Consequently 
this wonderful kennel came to an end. Mr. Mangin’s 
untimely death had a similar result with regard to the 
Hordle hounds, and we were left to some extent without 
any considerable kennel to get a strain together. Mr. 
Wilfred Unwin was doing well with a few hounds, Mrs. 
Oliphant continued hers, and Dr. Semmence had several 
that were altogether out of the common, but we were in need 
of considerable support to keep the breed going well. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Edmunds of Ledburn Manor, Leigh- 
ton Buzzard, came along. As a hunting woman, she was the 
right type of breeder, knowing as she did how a good hound 
should be constructed. She was a keen supporter of field 
trials, as well as keen upon appearing in the arena of shows. 
She relied principally on the Brough blood, though to some 
extent on that of Hordle; and I am glad to say that all 
through she was a stickler for legs and feet. She bred a 
number of champions. I had a great admiration for the 
work of this talented lady, because she had a way with her 
that enabled her to show her hounds to perfection. Asa rule, 
in my time, the majority of Bloodhounds did not show well, 
not having been carefully trained in ring manners. Mr. 
Brough’s were, and so were Mrs. Edmunds’s I have seen 
her with a couple-and-a-half following closely to heel in 
the crowds at Victoria Station. 

In 1904, in a litter of fourteen that I bred by Panther, 
were a couple of puppies that I sold to Mrs. Barnett Burn, 
one of which was afterwards registered as Cui Bono. This 
dog became the sire of a subsequent champion named Henry 
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of Brighton, who founded the kennels of Mr. H. Hylden, 
from which have sprung a number of first-class hounds, 
including Dark of Brighton, who won thirty-one challenge 
certificates in his career, and had Panther blood on both 
sides. 

The next star to appear in the frmament was Mrs. 
Michael Sadleir, whose affix ''of Barchester'" was attached 
to a number of champions. She managed to get size and 
substance on her hounds, and she was a great help to the 
field-trial movement, training most of hers to hunt the 
clean boot on very cold lines. In several cases some of her 
champion hounds were of conspicuous assistance to the 
police. 

Leo of Reynalton appears in the Kennel Club Stud Book 
for 1928 under the name of Mrs. Elms. He was a son of 
Ledburn Bindle, born in 1925, and he became a champion 
in 1928. On first coming out he was appreciated for his 
beautiful head and fine proportions, but his feet were then 
a bit open, and it took them several years to tighten up 
and put him well into the championship class. He sired 
some good ones, including Ch. Marksman of Reynalton, 
and Brigadier and General of that ilk. Mrs. Elms had the 
secret of growing great bone on her hounds, and she was 
sure to be well in the running at any shows. 

Lady Johnson-Ferguson was noted for her field trial 
winners, in which department Kittiwake of Kirtle became 
a champion | 

The second war had more disastrous results than the 
first, and when it was all over the survivors could almost 
have been counted on the fingers of both hands. Luckily the | 
Brighton kennel had been kept together in a modest way by 
Mr. Frederick Hylden, son of its founder; and then Lady 
Anderson, wife of Sir John Anderson, one of the best 
Chancellors of the Exchequer that we have had for a long 
time, started a kennel with the affix “of Westsummerland.” 
Her bitch Emily, and Mr. Hylden’s dog Kelly of Brighton 
have become champions. Both these kennels had hounds 
of beautiful quality. 

For the sake of readers who may be interested in this 
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noble breed, may I be allowed to say a few words in general 
terms? The Bloodhound’s roots are planted in the Ardennes 
as long ago as the eighth century a.p. It is supposed that 
they were brought over by the Norman conquerors after 
1066, and that they have played a great part in making our 
native hounds. 


GREYHOUNDS AND WHIPPETS 


One approaches the Greyhound with feelings of respect 
because he is one of the oldest of British breeds. He is not 
mentioned in history as far back as the Mastiff, who was 
here when Julius Caesar came in ¢$ n.c., but I think it is 
tolerably certain that the Celts brought him into the country 
very much earlier than when "Canutus, a Dane, and King 
of this realm" had the Forest Laws “granted at a parliament 
holden at Winchester, Anno Dom. 1016.” 

There has been much discussion about the origin of the 
name. The first draught of the Forest Laws made it clear 
at any rate that the present word was in use in 1016. Here 
we have the phrase in old Latin: “Nullus mediocris habebit 
nec custodiet Canes guos Angh Greyhounds appellant.” This, 
however, is rather anticipating, going back quite a long 
time before the period assigned to this book. 

I have always admired Greyhounds and studied them 
carefully, and to the best of my recollection I should say that 
no change of any importance has occurred throughout the 
first half of this century, except for the advent of track’ 
racing, which added another kind of Greyhound to the two 
that had previously existed. The Greyhound has been the 
coursing dog of British sportsmen for untold centuries, 
and we must still regard him from this standpoint. Through- 
out this century, however, we have had show Greyhounds 
which are handsomer, having been bred exclusively for 
beauty and not on account of their performance in the 
field. To my mind, they are among the handsomest of all 
dogs, graceful to a degree in their streamlined effect. 

The methods of coursing have not changed since 1go1, 
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although we now have more meetings. All the way along a 
few gentlemen have been noted for the success of their 
breeding operations. 

The Messrs. Fawcett’s Fearless Footsteps won the 
Waterloo Cup in 1900 as well as in the previous year. 
This was a period of great success for the Fawcett family, 
for in 1902 Mr. G. F. Fawcett's Farndon Ferry, and in 
1903 the Messrs. Fawcett’s Father Flint were the winners 
in the great event. Among those who had the honour of 
taking the Cup twice before the meeting was suspended 
for two years in 1917 were Mr. E. Hulton, with Halloweve 
in 1908 and Harmonicon in 1916; Mr. S. Hill-Wood, 
M.P. (now Sir Samuel Hill-Wood), with Heavy Weapon 
in 1910 and Hung Well in 1913; and Sir R. W. Buchanan- 
Jardine, with Longspan in 1907 and Jabberwock in 1911. 

Winners of this important event twice over since the 
first war have been Mr. A. Gordon Smith’s Golden Seal in 
1927 and Golden Surprise in 1929; Mr. T. Cook’s 
Cushey Job in 1924 and Conversion in 1931; Mr. C. 
Molyneux Cohan’s Swinging Light in 1941 and 1942; 
and Mr. N. S. Law’s Genial Nobleman in 1933 and Noted 
Sunlight in 1948. 

In 1915 the Cup winner was Sir Thomas Dewar’s 
Winning Number, which is worth mentioning because this 
gentleman, later on, as Lord Dewar, became one of our 
most prominent supporters of coursing. Another great force 
in the period between the two wars was Mr. J. V. Rank, 
whose brother, Mr. R. Rank, won the coveted honour in 
1937 with Rotten Row. A number of successful meetings 
were held on Mr. J. V. Rank’s estate at Druid’s Lodge in 
Wiltshire. Mr. Rank also had a kennel with a trainer and 
two men under him in Ireland. Besides that, on the West 
Coast a small farmer took his brood bitches and whelps 
and kept the saplings until they came up for training. 
One or two other small farmers in Ireland used to take some 
of his dogs at walk, so that they were well distributed. 

The mention of Swinging Light’s double victory reminds 
us that he was bought for 105 gns. at an auction sale, and 


his breeder was Mr. T. K. Steadman of Welshpool, who 
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with his father before him had for many years owned a 
famous kennel of Pointers and Setters. Mrs. Steadman went 
into coursing Greyhounds just before the second war broke 
out, and in 1940he mentioned that he had five whelps by Dee 
Rock ex. Beaut, born in 1939, which contained some of the 
best that he had ever bred. What was more remarkable, in 
1942, after Mr. Molyneux-Cohan had won the Cup, he also 
won the Purse with Victory Light, which was bred by 
Mr. Steadman. 

Coming as it does in February, The Waterloo Cup meet- 
ing at Altcar 1s to an extent a sport of chance, for if a severe 
frost sets in, 1t has to be postponed. In the season 1946-47 
the severe weather was so prolonged that all coursing came 
to a stop by the middle of January and in consequence it 
was decided to hold this great meeting in October of 1947, 
to be followed as usual by the 1948 meeting in February. 
In this way the continuity was preserved. The postponed 
meeting in 1947 again suffered from the weather, but of a 
different kind. That summer the drought had been so pro- 
longed that it was difficult to train the dogs on the hard 
ground, Of course the Waterloo Cup meeting is by no 
means the only one of the kind, many of considerable 
standing taking place through the season. 

In comparing Greyhounds of the last fiftv years with 
their predecessors of a century or more earlier, it is obvious 
that the modern dogs have not the staying power of the 
older. With the object of improving the stamina of his dogs, 
in 191t Mr. Nathaniel Dunn, a prominent supporter 
of coursing, made an outcross in his kennels with an Afghan 
Hound, which seemed less incongrous than the celebrated 
outcross made by the Lord Orford of the later eighteenth 
century, who used a Bulldog with good effect. Afghan 
Hounds, though not as fast over a short distance as the 
Greyhound, still have a good turn of speed and great powers 
of endurance. The National Coursing Club, practical men 
as they are, took the sensible course of admitting Baz, the 
Afghan, into the columns of their stud book as well as 
allowing the registration of the progeny of this dog and a 
Greyhound bitch, 
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For quite a long time Cornish breeders managed to turn 
out most of the best show Greyhounds, but as the century 
progressed, breeders sprang up in all parts of the country 
to challenge their supremacy. Mr. F. W. Bottomley was 
a big noise in Yorkshire, and Miss F. White established a 
strong kennel in Essex, of which one of her best, in 1911, 
was Wolvey Flight. This lady continued after the first war, 
when she told me that after the experience of more years 
than a woman cared to remember, she felt sure that the 
show Greyhounds about 1922 were a better lot than many 
of the celebrities of the past. One of her famous champions 
was Fabian Way, sold by her to America, where she had 
a free market for all the good ones that she cared to send. 

About 1912, Mr. H. Whitley, the Devonshire exhibitor, 
had an uncommonly choice kennel of long dogs, one of them 
being Ch. Cornish Maiden, who won five challenge 
certificates in one year. In 1913 we had Miss D. Beadon’s 
Ch. St. Blaise, whom I thought was one of the most beautiful 
dogs I had ever seen. Mr. J. Berryman was also doing a 
good deal of winning. Miss Beadon, Miss White, and Mr. 
Berryman continued after the resumption in 1920, when 
Miss White’s Ch. Fire Water, Ch. Fortune’s Wheel, Ch. 
Final Word, and Ch. Fascinating Ways were very hard to 
beat. | 

Further exhibitors who were prominent between the two 
wars were Mr. W. J. Searle; Mr. J. T. Passmore; Mr. A. 
H. Hawkey of Newquay; Mr. A. Peace; Mr. A. L. Ben- 
jamin; Mrs. Lovett; Mr. B. Harland-Worden; Mrs. D. 
Marchetti; Mr. H. Peake; Mr. G. A. Wedd; and several 
others. Greyhounds started to recover by 1950, after the 
second war, but they have yet some way to go before they 
attain their previous strength. 

Of the new exhibitors, Mrs. A. G. Boggia, whose 
Boughton Blue Lad won six challenge certificates in 1948, 
looks like being a great acquisition. Mr. J. Phillips’s Ch. 
Fleet of Trevor received four challenge certificates in 1948, 
and Mr. Prowse’s Carnlanga Corsair had an equal number. 

As recently as 1926 we had a new phase in the use of 
Greyhounds which has been the means of making them 
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familiar to many thousands who previously had no acquaint- 
ance with the breed. Nowadays half the populace seems to 
"go to the dogs." Large fortunes must have been made 
out of this amusement for the crowds. When Greyhound 
racing was first talked about here, the idea met with the 
opposition that we should expect from the coursing fratern- 
ity. Testing dogs for speed on a track might be all very well, 
but it was not comparable with coursing a hare over open 
country. One or two of my Greyhound friends, however, 
including the late Lord Dewar, were more far-sighted, 
realizing that actually the sport might be beneficial to 
coursing men because there would be a great demand 
for their unwanted dogs at profitable prices. 

The first Greyhound racing meeting was held at Man- 
chester in the summer of 1926, but the idea originated a 
few years earlier in the United States. Before the Americans 
succumbed to the sport some of them had come over here 
trying to obtain the support of prominent British sportsmen ` 
with the intention of opening tracks in England. There was 
nothing doing, however, and then Mr. Charles Munn 
came here again and was fortunate enough to meet Major 
L. Lyne Dixson, well known as a coursing judge, and en- 
thusiastic follower of that sport. 

Seeing possibilities in the proposal, he interviewed 
various coursing friends, usually to meet with negative 
results, but at last he came across several gentlemen who 
were willing to take a chance, and they formed the Grey- 
hound Racing Association Ltd. As a matter of history, I 
may mention the names of the moving spirits. They were 
Sir William Gentle (Chairman), Brigadier-General A. C. 
Critchley (Vice-chairman), Mr. Robert Grant, Junr., Major 
Lyne Dixson, Mr. F. A. Lumley, and Mr. F. S. Gentle. 

Britain must not be deprived of the credit for inventive- 
ness, if it had not the enterprise to follow up a good thing 
pecuniarily when it saw it. Some chance reference led me 
to turn up the index of The Times, and there under date 
of September 11, 1876, 1 came across a description of 
Greyhound racing at Hendon. “Coursing by proxy" it 
was called, and from this account one learns that a rail 
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had been laid down in a straight line for a distance of 400 
yards. In it was a groove in which ran an apparatus like a 
skate on wheels and on that was mounted an "artificial" 
hare. This being worked by a windlass at the far end, the 
hare travelled along the ground at any pace that was re- 
quired. The competing hounds went after it as if 1t were 
the real thing. | 

The report went on to remark: “The new sport is un- 
doubtedly an exciting and interesting one. It is perhaps 
entitled to the commendation bestowed upon it by the 
promoters. ‘It is, they say, ‘well worthy of the attention 
of the opponents of sports involving cruelty to animals, 
as it will afford an innocent recreation to all without the 
faintest shadow of the reproach of cruelty attached to it,” 

This account was followed eight months later by a letter 
from Mr. Philip E. Noble of Newcastle-on-Tyne saying 
that the winner of the Kingsbury Stakes at the Hendon 
meeting was Mr. Edward Dent, breeder and trainer of 
the great Fullerton. The name of the bitch who won for him 
was Charming Nell, and a record in his diary read: "Bought 
Charming Nell at Aldridge's for 10s. 6d. Coomassie sold 
to Caffley same sale for ros. 6d.” That note is extraordinarily 
interesting, and I should very much like to have probed its 
authenticity. The idea of Coomassie being sold for half a 
guinea seems incredible when we have it on record that 
she had won the Waterloo Cup in 1877 and 1878. 
= The G.R.A. was confronted at the beginning with very 
serious difficulties, that of finding enough Greyhounds to 
produce a variety at frequent meetings. The Association 
bought what dogs they could get, giving some away to 
suitable people who would take part in the sport, and 
running others themselves. Greyhound racing was an 
immediate success, and in the first eleven weeks at Man- 
chester more than 333,000 paid for admission. Tracks 
were opened in various parts of the provinces as well as 
in Ireland, and in June of 1927 the Stadium at the White 
City in London became the centre of interest. The first 
night’s racing attracted a crowd of 25,000 and in a few 
weeks as many as 70,000 attended. 
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Three bodies are now engaged in the control of the 
sport. The Greyhound Racing Association, Ltd. 1s a track- 
owning organization and is a member of the Society in 
common with some seventy other tracks. The National 
Greyhound Racing Society of Great Britain, Ltd. controls 
the administrative side, whilst the National Greyhound 
Racing Club is concerned with the racing side and does 
all the licensing of officials, warning off, etc. 

In 1928 when the National Greyhound Racing Society of 
Great Britain was formed the paid attendances at Society 
racecourses totalled approximately fourteen million. By 
1938 this figure had risen to about twenty-five million 
and the number of Member racecourses was fifty-nine. 
During the war attendances, of course, dropped, but rose 
again very considerably in 1946, which was a phenomenal 
year and which 1s unlikely to be repeated. In 1949 atten- 
dances were about twenty-six million and are still rising 
slightly. ‘The number of Member racecourses was seventy- 
seven. 

When war broke out Greyhound racing, in common 
with other forms of entertainment, was closed down, but 
subsequently racing was permitted on one day a week 
during the afternoon. Immediately after the war a return 
was made to the number of racing days laid down under 
the Betting and Lotteries Act 1934, that is to say each 
track was allowed 104 meetings a year plus four additional 
appointed days. After the fuel crisis in 1947, however, 
racing was restricted to Saturdays only for about eighteen 
months. Then it was permitted on Wednesday and Saturday 
until July, 1949, when a return was made to the provisions 
of the Betting and Lotteries Act, which in fact permits 
racing on two days a week in each area. 

The question of really great dogs is bound to cause 
controversy, since different people have different ideas. But 
apart from Mick the Miller, I do not think many people 
would quibble about the following: Wild Woolley, who 
won the Derby in 1932, and the Cesarewitch and Gold 
Collar in 1933; Future Cutlet, who won the Laurels in 
1931, the Derby in 1933, and the Cesarewitch in 1931 and 
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19323 Brilliant Bob, who won the Laurels, Scurry Gold Cup 
and Cesarewitch in 1934; and Monday’s News, who won 
the Derby in 1946, was second in 1947, and won more 
prize money than any other Greyhound except Mick the 
Miller. 

Ballynennan Moon, who was the outstanding Greyhound 
in the early years of the war, in a period of seventy-nine 
weeks had sixty-five wins out of ninety-one races. At one 
stage he had eighteen consecutive wins, then a short-head 
defeat, and then a further five wins, his narrow defeat 
preventing him beating Mick the Miller’s record of nine- 
teen consecutive wins. 

Three other Greyhounds of recent years which many 
people would choose are Priceless Border, who won the 
Derby in 1948, Trev’s Perfection, who won the English, 
Scottish and Welsh Derbys in 1947, and Local Enterprize 
who over two years won four classic races. 

The distances of races vary from about 295 yds, to 
1,180 yds., the latter being unique. The majority vary from 
400 yds. to 725 yds. The highest recorded Greyhound 
speed was that by both Priceless Border and Eastern 
Madness with 27-60 seconds for soo yds., which works 
out at 37.11 m.p.h. | 

A study of our illustration gives a better idea of what 
a Greyhound should be like than can be conveyed by any 
verbal description. The opening paragraph of the standard 
of the Greyhound Club of Great Britain tells most that 
one wants to know in a few words. “The beautiful lines 
of the breed are one of its biggest assets. This breed is 
essentially built for speed, ability to bend and turn with 
his game, and possessing the build (or formation) which will 
fit him for his work in the field, in combination with the 
graceful lines of a thoroughbred. It is absolutely essential 
that he should be well balanced throughout." 

As will be seen, the body 1s fairly long, but the length 
should preferably be from the top of shoulder to the last 
rib and not from the last rib to hipbone. In doggy phraseo- 
logy it means that one should be well coupled up with his 
ribs carried well back, The brisket is deep, ribs are well 
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sprung and the loin slightly higher than the top of shoulder, 
giving that slightly arched look which with a good cut-up 
underloin gives that general racy appearance so desirable. 
The tail is long, fine, and carried under the hindquarters. 
The hindquarters are a picture in themselves. They should 
be powerful, of a fair length, carrying plenty of muscle 
with a good second thigh. Great length between the hip 
and stifle joint which should be well bent; hocks powerful, 
well let down, turning neither in nor out. The forelegs are 
perfectly straight, with good bone and plenty of length 
from the elbow to knee; elbows turning neither in nor out. 
The pasterns are fairly short and should not be bent back 
too much. The feet should be well formed with thick pads, 
toes well knuckled up, but the feet should be neither too 
short nor too long. The neck should be long and muscular 
without being throaty and well let in to the shoulders. The 
long head is cleanly chiselled without stop and not too 
narrow between the ears; eyes, large, clear, with keen 
expression and free from any defect. 

To the best of my recollection, Whippets have changed 
very little in the course of this century. When I first remem- 
ber them they were Greyhounds in miniature and they still 
are. I think perhaps we do not see as many really small ones 
about as there were forty or fifty years ago, but in other 
respects they have not changed greatly. Before the r914- 
1918 war clever men and women were devoting themselves 
to the interest of the breed, such as Gertrude, Lady Decies; 
Mr. Fred Bottomley and his brothers; Miss F. White; 
Mr. Will Halley; Mr. Jack Holgate; Mr. W. H. Renwick; 
Mr. E. Sobey and Mr. E. J. Sobey; Mr. A. Lamotte; 
Mrs. Pacey; Mrs. Chapman; and Mr. B. S. Fitter. 

Mr. Fitter, who had done great work as Secretary of 
the Whippet Club for a number of years, was still breeding 
and exhibiting between the two wars. Miss D. Beadon had 
some good ones with her Greyhounds, Mr. T. H. Moorby 
in Lancashire had a strong kennel, as did Mr. S. S. Wilkin 
in Essex. Mr. W. L. Beara, Mr. J. E. Barker, Mr. J. S. D. 
Harries-Jones and Mr. J. E. Owen were also conspicuous. 

I am of course thinking of the show dogs, but the 
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Whippet originally was the Greyhound of the working man, 
and Whippet races were a conspicuous feature of many 
of the industrial districts for the first quarter of the century. 
The appearance of Greyhound racing interfered consider- 
ably with this sport, being of a more spectacular nature, 
the tracks and surroundings being so arranged that the 
public could get a good sight of the competitors. With 
Whippet racing the spectators just lined up by the side 
of the track and got as good a view as they could manage. 

These little wonders were so fast that they had almost 
seemed to solve the problem of abolishing time and space, a 
really fast dog covering the two-hundred yards in about 
twelve seconds. The procedure was for the competitors 
to be held by the scruff of the neck and the tail by slippers, 
as they were called. Meanwhile the owners would run 
down the track waving cloths or large silk handkerchiefs 
in their hands, and shouting to encourage the dogs. This 
used to be known as running to the rag. | 

In one respect Whippet racing to my mind was superior 
to Greyhound racing for the simple reason that the owners, 
by training the dogs themselves, had a greater personal 
interest than if they had put them in charge of the officials of 
a track. Of course we can understand how it is that such 
a practice is necessary in Greyhound racing, when a number 
of events must have a full complement of runners lest the 


public should be disappointed. 


THE IRISH WOLFHOUND 


By the year 1901 Irish Wolfhounds, having passed the 
formative stage, had been reduced to a considerable sem- 
blance of uniformity. When the late Capt. G. A. Graham 
addressed himself to the task of reviving an ancient breed 
in the year 1862, the material that he had available was 
strictly limited. He claimed to have discovered a few speci- 
mens of the genuine breed with which he crossed Deer- 
hounds. He denied that he ever introduced Great Dane 
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blood, but the supposition is that this was done indirectly, 
because the Earl of Caledon, from whom he obtained some 
dogs, had brought a Great Dane into his strain. 

Whatever had happened in the thirty-nine years that 
had intervened, the dogs had got more or less a distinctive 
type, resembling taller and stouter Deerhounds. Then at 
the beginning of this century Mr. I. W. Everett, whose 
Felixstowe Irish Wolfhounds obtained a dominant influence 
for many years, resorted to a cross with a brindle Great Dane. 
This alien blood was apparent for some time in the flatter 
skulls of the Felixstowe Wolfhounds, but it disappeared, 
and for a long time now the breed has been kept in its 

puri 

Pines to be remembered fifty years back, besides Mr. 
Everett and Capt. Graham, are Mr. George Crisp, who 
bred the great dog Ch. O' Leary, Col. Garnier, Mr. G. W. 
Hickman, and a few others. 

Mr. Everett’s kennels continued to be the principal for 
some years, although for a time their supremacy was chal- 
lenged by Mrs. Percy Shewell, who bred in 1902 that fine 
dog, Ch. Cotswold, who must have been one of the biggest 
of its day, as he measured over 34 inches at the shoulder. 
A son of Ch. O'Leary, he won no fewer than eighteen 
championship awards, which was an achievement as not 
many opportunities were then offered to this breed. This 
lady's dogs were noted for their soundness and activity, as 
well as for their size. Unfortunately Major and Mrs. 
Shewell did not stay in the breed permanently. I forget 
exactly when they gave up their kennels, though I see from 
my records that they were still going in 1912. I suppose 
it must have been the first great war that made them re- 
linguish their dogs. 

Mr. Everett remained faithful and continued to exhibit 
until close on the second war. His dogs had an international 
reputation, numbers of them being sold to foreign parts, 
some as companions, others as guardians of the home and 
premises, and a few to be used in hunting big game. We 
owe much to the Felixstowe strain, which was charac- 
terized by its great size, that went on increasing until 
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36 inches at shoulder was: not an uncommon measurement. 

The end of the first World War found all the bigger 
breeds sadly depleted and it was just a toss-up whether 
some of them should be continued or disappear. As I have 
said, Mr. Everett was not discouraged, and he set a good 
example. Shows were resumed in 1920 and the principal 
winners in that year were owned by Mr. Everett. Four 
newcomers, however, subsequently did a good deal of 
winning, they being Mrs. D. Le B. Bennett and Capt. R. C. 
Hartland-Rowe in partnership, the Rev. C. H. Hildebrand, 
and Miss M. S. Kearns. The following year was a slight 
improvement when we had among the breeders Capt. T. H. 
Hudson, Dr. and Mrs. H. R. Fisher, Mr. H. Pemberton, 
and Mr. R. Montagu Scott. In 1923 came Mrs. I. H. Barr, 
who has bred many. 

Then in 1925 we had a notable accession in the person 
of Mr. J. V. Rank, whose importance cannot be overlooked, 
because he then laid the foundation of a kennel the inmates 
of which have been bred consistently on the best lines. 
In the Kennel Club Stud Book for 1926, we see the entry, 
Ch. Clodagh of Ouborough, bred by Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Bruce-Lockhart, by Ch. Felixstowe Kilshane ex. Caragh, 
who was by Ch. Felixstowe Kilgarran ex. Felixstowe Nenagh. 

I give these particulars in order to show the genesis of 
a strain that has since become famous. In 1926 Mr. Rank 
had a further reinforcement of his foundation stock in 
Acushla of Ouborough, who won four challenge certificates 
on end, so becoming a champion straight away. She was also 
bred by Mrs. Bruce-Lockhart and you will notice the 
inbreeding that now became possible in the Ouborough 
kennels, this bitch being by Felixstowe Kilbarry ex. Caragh. 
Mr. Rank also acquired Arlan of Ouborough and Diarmid 
of Ouborough, both of whom were bred by Mr. Everett. 

As far as I can see, Mr. Rank confined his purchases to 
the Felixstowe blood, which shows his sound judgment, 
considering how impressive this strain was at the time and 
had been for years. 

In the Stud Book for 1928 Ch. Sulhamstead Conncara 
is given as the property of Mrs. J. Nagle, who thence 
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onwards had the use of this prefix which she brought into 
great prominence. This strain had been started a few years 
earlier by her husband. 

In 1928 Mr. Rank brought in some outside blood, buying 
Chulainn Connacht, who won four challenge certificates in 
that year. He was a son of Sulhamstead Conncara and 
Deborah. 

Mrs. Bennet and Capt. Hartland-Rowe were all the time 
breeding some good ones without having ambitious kennels. 
One of the best they sold to Mr. Rank, who renamed it 
Galleon of Ouborough and made it a champion in 1929. 
He also bought Erin of Ouborough from those two breeders, 
and she afterwards became one of our leading bitches. 
It should be noted that Galleon and Erin were in the same 
litter, their sire having been Ch. Sulhamstead Conncara. 

Anyone who contemplates breeding would do well to 
study the pedigrees 1n the Stud Book for the twelve vears 
leading up to the second World War. It is not surprising 
that with foundations so carefully laid, Mr. Rank was soon 
producing a succession of champions "bred by owner." 
Mrs. Nagel also did very well and for a few years Mrs. W. 
Knox had some very good dogs, as well as Miss E. M. 
Croucher. By 1935 Mr. Everett was beginning to ease 
up after more than forty years of continuous effort. 

As was to be expected, the second great cataclysm played 
havoc with Irish Wolfhounds as well as the rest of the big 
breeds. No names were recorded in the Kennel Club Stud 
. Book after the second war until 1948, when certificates 
were awarded to Mrs. E. F. James's Mulligan of Borough- 
bury and Moira of Boroughbury. This lady sold Ouborough 
McCarthy of Boroughbury to Mr. Rank, who won two 
certificates with her in 1947. Mr. Rank was awarded another 
certificate for Ouborough Briar of Boroughbury, who was 
bred by Mrs. E. M. Fitzgibbon. Mrs. Nagle also resumed 
breeding operations. 

In 1924 the Irish Wolfhound Coursing Club was formed 
with the object of holding competitions for coursing the 
hare. A great deal of interest was aroused and in a week 
more than fifty members had joined. Some successful work 
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was done, these great dogs having a turn of speed altogether 
beyond expectations. 

As times become more favourable I hope that many strong 
kennels of these noble dogs will spring up. Apart from their 
imposing proportions and dignified friendship, we have 
sentiment also urging their claims. I have read an attempt 
to show that in the bygone days there were no such dogs 
as the Irish Wolfhounds that are now known to us. No 
doubt there is some uncertainty about the appearance of 
the old dogs, especially as to whether they were rough- 
coated or smooth, but evidence seems to show that huge 
animals of the Greyhound type, and rough-coated, were 
in existence here even in the Dark Ages, and whether they 
were called Wolf-dogs or Greyhounds is not very material. 

When The Master of Game was translated in the early 
fifteenth century, there were Greyhounds of three sizes, 
and I see no reason to suppose that the biggest may not 
have been Wolfhounds or Deerhounds. It is quite certain 
that powerful speedy dogs of the Greyhound type were used 
in Ireland for destroying wolves. Whether they were 
similar to Deerhounds with the exception of size is a matter 
for conjecture, but I do not think it at all unreasonable 
to suppose that they were. 

If, with Gibbon, we could “with safety indulge the 
pleasing supposition that Fingal lived and Ossian sung,” 
we could picture an affinity between these two splendid dogs. 
After all, from the Dark Ages onwards there was a con- 
siderable interchange of population between Scotland and 
Ireland, tribes from one invading the other and settling 
there, and so on. | 

As far as the dogs were concerned, I should not like to 
say that James Macpherson was engaged in a bit of literary 
leg-pulling when he published in 1765 the Works of Ossian. 
He may not have discovered any of them in written form 
and may have depended upon oral tradition, handed down 
from one generation to another, but at any rate the big 
dogs of Fingal’s that were seen “‘grey—bounding o’er 
the plain” may quite easily have been either Wolfhounds 
or Deerhounds. 
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To the best of my belief, Deerhounds have not changed 
a great deal in the last fifty years. Fortunately, breeders 
have never attempted to play monkey tricks with members 
of the great Greyhound family, and there has not been 
much room for variation one way or the other, except 
possibly over the question of height in this particular 
branch. 

Forty to fifty years ago two kennels were in the ascen- 
dancy, one being that of Mr. Harry Rawson, and the other 
Mrs. Armstrong’s. We have had some uncommonly good 
dogs in the years between the two wars, but it is doubtful 
if any enjoyed the supremacy of Mr. Rawson’s great bitch, 
Ch. St. Ronans Rhyme, a daughter of his Ch. St. Ronans 
Ranger. The former, it is claimed, was one of the most 
successful bitches ever exhibited down to her time. She 
was awarded every trophy and championship for which 
she competed; and at the Kennel Club in 1906, she was 
made the best of all breeds, repeating this performance at 
Edinburgh a week later. 

Ranger seems to have been responsible for a number 
of outstanding dogs, one of his progeny being Ch. Talisman, 
who was winning for Mrs. Armstrong in 191r. 

In that year, too, this lady was exhibiting successfully 
Ch. Rob Roy of Abbotsford and Ch. Roderick of Abbots- 
ford, as well as Ch. Fair Maid of Perth. Mr. Rawson had 
nearly retired then, but not quite. In 1912 Miss M. F. 
Loughrey had her first entry in the Stud Book, the dog 
being Osric. In that year, too, we find the advent of another 
Deerhound notability in Miss A. Doxford, whose Ruri- 
tania affix was afterwards to occupy a very important 
position. 

We are able to see from the Stud Book the blood that 
Miss Doxford was using, and her start was auspicious, as in 
1913 she had made Raymond of Ruritania and Irma of 
Ruritania champions. 

Mr. Rawson was also represented by three of the St. 
Ronans dogs. Then came the great blank, after which, in 
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1920, Miss Doxford was getting well into her stride, 
both the Laird of Ruritania and Noel of Ruritania obtaining 
the coveted prefix. Miss Loughrey was joined in partnership 
by her sister, Miss H. M. Loughrey, and the two soon 
became names of note in the Deerhound world. ‘They have 
done splendid work as secretaries of the Deerhound Club, 
and their energy has undoubtedly benefited the breed. 

While still at the height of her powers, Miss Doxford 
transferred her attentions to Salukis, about 1924; but the 
=- Misses Loughrey’s kennels continued to grow in influence, 
containing such fine dogs as Ch. Tragic of Ross (bred by 
Miss G. Esmonde, by Duich of Springford ex. Relic of 
Ross), Padraic of Ross, and many other champions. 

In 1924 another kennel of importance was founded, this 
being the "Bridge Sollers" owned by Miss M. Richmond, 
who bought Heatherden Ian from Col. W. Grant Morden. 
It was a useful purchase, as the dog won two challenge 
certificates for her that year. She also, about the same time, 
got her first bitch from Sir Walter Evans, who, mated to 
Col. Grant Morden's Heatherden Glenbogie, produced 
Ch. Bran of Bridge Sollers, in February of 1925. This dog 
won eight challenge certificates. | 

Then Miss Richmond got a bitch, Maida, a sister of 
Ch. Tragic of Ross, and she also introduced several mem- 
bers of Miss Doxford’s strain. After some nine successful 
years, Miss Richmond changed into Border Terriers. 

It is interesting to note that Mrs. Armstrong was ex- 
hibiting in 1926. 

Then another most welcome supporter came into the field 
in 1928, in the person of Miss A. N. Hartley, whose prefix 
is Rotherwood. After the end of the second great war, 
Deerhounds were lamentably few, but I am glad to say that 
Miss Hartley and the Misses Loughrey remained constant. 
The first post-war champions were Miss A. Noble’s 
Monarch of Ardkinglas and Miss Hartley’s Kresta of 
Rotherwood. 

My remarks upon Irish Wolfhounds should be read in 
conjunction with this chapter. There is no doubt that the 
moder: Wolfhound is much indebted to the Deerhound, 
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and it seems fitting that this should be the case, although 
we cannot reconstruct from history a perfect picture of the 
bigger dog. Deerhounds are so old that there is no inherent 
improbability in Macpherson’s alleged translation from 
Ossian of a thousand dogs “‘grey—bounding o'er the plain," 
if some allowance is made for poetic licence. Ossian goes 
back to what may be termed the semi-historical period 
of the third century, in which shaggy hunting dogs of 
speed and strength are said to have existed. Ás we come 
down to the eighteenth century we find many of the big 
Highland proprietors cherishing these dogs for coursing 
the deer in their wild country. 

They had their vicissitudes, and at one time at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century they were less numerous, 
and some of the Chieftains as well as the Englishmen who 
took deer forests after the Battle of Waterloo introduced 
alien blood with the 1dea of increasing the size. Some of it 
seems incongruous. We can understand the use of the 
Bloodhound in improving the nose for tracking wounded 
stags, but the Bulldog and the Pyrenean Mountain Dog 
do strike one as being unsuitable, although here again 
one has to write cautiously. The Bulldog of those days, 
more like the modern Bull Terrier in his bodily make-up 
was not far removed from those that were used by the famous 
Lord Orford of the later eighteenth century to give stamina 
and courage to his Greyhounds. 

The Pyrenean Dog of course was far removed in shape 
and coat from the Greyhound family, but at any rate it was 
said to have a very fine nose, and one would hesitate to 
condemn Glengarry for making this outcross, because he 
was a native of the soil and a genuine admirer of the breed. 
Scott's favourite dog, Maida, was given to him by this Chief. 

The improvement of the rifle, and changing customs, 
threw the Deerhound out of employment, but when he is 
used in foreign parts he shows that the old coursing spirit 
has not been impaired by many years of parading in the 
show ring. 

Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort were much 
attached to these noble dogs, some of which they exhibited. 
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If it had not been for shows, Deerhounds would have been 
in grave danger of extinction, but it cannot be said that they 
have ever enjoyed the abounding popularity to which 
appearance and sentiment, kindliness of disposition and 
good manners entitled them. 

I have no stupid prejudices about the importation of 
foreign breeds when they are worth while, but some of those 
that have become popular do not seem to me to have 
attractions in any way equal to those of Deerhounds. 


THE BORZOI 


FORTUNATELY for the welfare of the breed, Kathleen, 
Duchess of Newcastle at the turn of the century, was con- 
tinuing the famous kennel at Clumber by means of which 
she had established it in this country. She carrried on 
for a few years, exhibiting some outstanding dogs, and 
we have to thank her for a strain that had a considerable 
influence. 

In these early years Queen Alexandra was showing an 
excellent dog in Alex, and by the time the Duchess of New- 
castle retired and devoted her attention to Fox ‘Terriers, 
other kennels had come up that ensured the continuity on 
correct lines. One of those belonged to Mrs. Borman and 
another was the Windle kennel of Mr. R. Coop, both of 
whom produced a number of champions. Then a little later 
came Miss E. M. Robinson and Mrs. A. A. Vlasto as well 
as Mrs. P. Huth. Among the exhibits that stood out con- 
spicuously in the first decade were the Duchess of New- 
castle’s imported bitch, Ch. Tsaritsa, who won 66 first 
prizes and championships. A dog that had considerable 
influence at stud, though he never attained championship 
honours, was the lemon-marked Piostri, a son of Windle 
Earl and Alston Queen by Ch. Windle Courtier. 

It is probable that in the course of time Borzois have 
become less heavy, more elegant and more thoroughbred 
in appearance than their predecessors of the previous 
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century. The talk about long heads being necessary is 
somewhat vague unless breeders have the guidance of 
actual measurements. The Duchess of Newcastle’s Ch. 
Velsk had a head 124 inches long, which was the same as her 
Ch. Velasquez. Ch. Tsaritsa’s head was only one-quarter 
of an inch less and that of Ch. Tatiana was 12 inches. 
Ch. Caspian, a noted dog, had a head of 123 inches, which 
was half-an-inch longer than that of Mrs. * Borman’ s Ch. 
Statesman. Of these dogs Caspian was the tallest, standing 
34% inches at the shoulder. Caspian was memorable, too, 
because it is said that an offer of £700 was refused for him, 
which was then an unusual price. | 

At the end of the first war a good deal of interest was 
taken in the breed. Mrs. Vlasto’s Addlestone kennels be- 
came a commanding force, so that she won innumerable 
challenge certificates. Miss Robinson as one of the stalwarts 
continued to exhibit down to the time of the second war 
and the Duchess of Newcastle made a reappearance with 
several dogs, one of which became Ch. Pobedin of Notts. 
Some of the other exhibitors who had to be reckoned with 
were Mrs. H. Ingham, Mr. H. Thompson, Mrs. A. Craven, 
and Mr. E. H. Guy, who, starting about. 1930, got together 
a strong kennel. 

War conditions had an adverse effect, it being difficult 
to rear big dogs satisfactorily on the meagre food supplies 
that could be obtained. Mrs. McNeil and Mr. Guy were 
the principal of the old exhibitors who continued, and the 
latter has made several of his dogs champions. | 

Borzois are strikingly handsome and have the air of being 
genuine aristocrats well fitted to play their part as the Wolf- 
hounds of the 'Tsars and Grand Dukes of old Russia before 
the revolution. 

In starting her kennels the Duchess of Newcastle had 
the advantage of receiving advice from the highest quarters 
and the blood that she introduced was of the best. Borzois 
are obviously members of the Greyhound family, and there 
is a tradition that they were taken into Russia several cen- 
turies ago from the Arab tribes, which gives the conviction 
that they sprang at one time from the Salukis or kindred 
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dogs and became altered in a colder environment. Careful 
breeding and feeding would increase the size, making them 
more fitted to tackle wolves. 

Wolf hunting was conducted with great ceremony, and 
about 1913 Prince Golitzine was Master of the Russian 
Imperial Hunt, the kennels being situated in Gatchina, 
some thirty miles away from St. Petersburg. They housed 
as many as sixty couple and there was also a pack of English 
Foxhounds which assisted in hunting the wolf. A wolf hunt 
was conducted in a manner somewhat similar to that des- 
cribed by Turbervile in his Book of Hunting when he told 
how the stag was driven out of cover and chased. When a 
wolf had been located in a certain section of the forest, 
the hunters, mounted, took up their positions round the 
outskirts, many of them holding three Borzois in slips. 
The Foxhounds were then put into cover to evict the wolf, 
and as he broke away the three Borzois nearest to him 
were slipped. 

The hunt was exciting, for if a strong adult wolf got a 
good start and could hold out for about two miles he would 
probably escape. If he was caught he was thrown to the 
ground and then either killed by one of the huntsmen or 
gagged with a piece of wood and bound, probably to be 
released later. Sometimes in lesser hunts, only a brace of 
Borzois would be used. 

High breeding is apparent in every line of these dogs, and 
it is evident that they must be capable of exhibiting a great 
turn of speed. 


AFGHAN HOUNDS AND SALUKIS 


Ir is convenient to group these two breeds together on the 
assumption that in all probability a close kinship exists 
between them, with the Persian Greyhound as the con- 
necting link. Those who would assign precedence to the 
Afghan dogs refer to the tradition extant in Balkh, which 
insists that they came out of the Ark. This place, formerly 
Bactria, has belonged to Afghanistan since 1841. Before 
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that time it was a province of Persia. In the seventh century 
B.C. it fell under the rule of the Medes, and was afterwards 
conquered by Cyrus, whose sway extended over Syria and 
Arabian districts in which Salukis had existed from time 
immemorial. 

As far as circumstantial evidence goes I am inclined 
to think that Salukis are the parent stock. Dogs of the Grey- 
hound type were in Egypt several thousands of years 
before Cyrus, who founded the Persian Empire in the fifth 
century B.c. It seems to me reasonable to suppose that 
Salukis spread eastwards from Egypt and Arabia into the 
further countries. I am aware that my friends will remind | 
me of the difference between Salukis and Afghans, but 
are they more than one might expect as developments in a 
new environment with a much colder climate and different 
breeders? 

Fifty years ago we used to talk about Persian Greyhounds 
when in all probability we meant big Salukis. Actually 
there used to be, and as far as I know still are, two distinct 
breeds in Persia, one smooth of coat and feathered like the 
Saluki, and the other resembling what we now call the 
Afghan Hound, that was to be found in the parts nearest 
to Afghanistan. 

As a matter of historical significance [ may mention 
that two Afghan hounds, similar in type to their pre- 
decessors except that they had no fluffy topknot and not so 
much hair under the body, were exhibited in London in 
the 1890's; but to all intents and purposes, the beginning 
of the breed in England may be said to date from 1907, when 
Capt. Barff exhibited Zardin. 

Nothing of the kind having been seen before, this dog 
was almost mobbed, and deservedly so, because whether 
he was the Simon Pure or not, he was certainly a very noble 
animal, and enquiries led to the belief that he was the type 
of hound favoured by the sporting Afghans. 

Several others were imported without enlisting support 
of any magnitude. After the first war Afghans came in from 
India which did not appeal to meas being the type of Zardin, 
and it was with great pleasure that I saw the wonderful dog, 
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Sirdar of Ghazni, that was brought home by Mrs. Amps. 

Here we had what was undoubtedly a great dog, that 
bore a striking resemblance to Zardin, except that probably 
he was a trifle smaller. It was consoling to learn that Sirdar’s 
antecedents were irreproachable. 

Mrs. Amps first started a kennel in Kabul, and she was 
particularly careful to get dogs from the best strains and 
of the correct type. That was not easy to do because it is said 
that the Afghans guard these dogs as zealously as the Arabs 
dotheir mares. Sirdar of Ghazni came of afamous strain in the 
hills at Paghman. Mrs. Amps found that the hill Afghans 
were deeper in colour and finer in type than those from the 
plains. Dogs that are imported from India need to have their 
antecedents carefully verified, for it is a practice amongst the 
tribesmen on the frontier to cross Afghan Hounds with 
Salukis, the object being to reduce the amount of coat 
so that the heat of India will not be felt so badly. 

The quality of the hounds that Mrs. Amps brought over 
gave a great stimulus to the breed, and was the means of 
attracting a number of enthusiasts. Right up to the war we 
had some very successful kennels which contained inmates 
of great beauty. After the cessation of hostilities, a satis- 
factory recovery was made, although the dogs that I saw did 
not perhaps come up to those of ten years earlier. One 
judge complained to me that far too many had hair on the 
back that was too long, one of the features of the breed, 
of course, being that from the shoulder backwards right 
along the saddle the hair should be short and close. 

The late Lord Amherst of Hackney did a fine work by 
promoting the exploration of Egyptian tombs and anti- 
quities. His daughter, the Hon. Florence Amherst, shared 
her father’s tastes and also took a great interest in the dogs 
of the Arabs, and we are very much indebted to her for 
the introduction of the Saluki into this country, almost con- 
currently with the opening of the century. 

In her quest for the best strains she spared no pains to see 
that none came here that were not of accredited purity of 
breeding. Sir Percy Cox, formerly High Commissioner in 
Iraq, has told us that when he was stationed at Bushire in 
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the Persian Gulf, he received one week a letter from Sir 
Edward Grey, the Foreign Secretary, asking him to do what 
he could, if applied to, to further the endeavours of Miss 
Amherst to obtain information regarding the Arabian 
Greyhound. He expressed his readiness to do so, and in due 
course received a letter from this lady setting forth various 
points upon which she desired enlightenment. 

Miss Ámherst's dogs were rather small compared with 
some of their successors, and it became apparent afterwards 
that the size varied according to the districts from which 
they came. The general body of exhibitors showed no par- 
ticular anxiety to establish kennels of Salukis, but after the 
first war, when there was a great surge of interest in canine 
affairs, attention was immediately arrested by a handsome 
dog known as Sarona Kelb, which Brigadier-General F. F. 
Lance had bred in Syria. 

General Lance took his sporting tastes from India into 
the Middle East, and when he had a command in Syria he 
was at once attracted by the coursing dogs of the Arabian 
Sheiks, and in the intervals from fighting he enjoyed a 
good deal of sport. Kelb was a revelation to us, being much 
taller than Miss Amherst’s dogs and black-and-tan in 
colour, instead of the customary fawn or golden. 

In three or four years after the resumption of shows in 
1920 a number of new exhibitors took up the breed, 
several of them being accomplished breeders with years of 
previous experience. Mrs. L. W. Crouch and Miss A. 
Doxford proved to be great acquisitions, breeding many 
beautiful animals on the correct lines. General and Mrs. 
Lance founded a strong kennel at Wrotham in Kent, and 
the number of entries at shows increased considerably. 

For some reason or other that no one can explain, there 
was a falling away as 1939 approached and for the first year 
or two, too, after peace was declared there was not a great 
deal doing in the breed. 

Some enthusiasts quite properly decided to maintain the 
working characteristics of the breed, and with that object 
the Saluki Coursing Club was formed. The probability 
is that these dogs, which are used in Arabia and other Near 
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Eastern countries for coursing hare and the gazelle, are 
capable of putting up a good performance even against 
our very speedy Greyhounds. The Greyhounds, I should 
say, are faster over a short distance but they have not the 
stamina of the Eastern dogs. That was the opinion, too, 
when the Saluki Racing Club about 1928 promoted several 
meetings on the lines of Greyhound racing. In their native 
habitat Salukis course the gazelle with the aid of hawks, 
which by striking at the game impede its progress and 
enable the dogs to pull 1t down. 

Mohammedans are forbidden to eat the flesh of animals 
killed by dogs, but they will tell you that a Saluki is not a 
dog; it’s a hound; which means in other language that it’s 
a gentleman. General Lance’s great dog was not altogether 
appropriately nanied, because Kelb in Arabic means dog 
and not hound. Along the Mediterranean in some countries 
you get the word Ke/p, and you must not forget that Caleb 
who accompanied Joshua in spying out the land belonged 
to the tribe of the dog totem. 

Sir Percy Cox once quoted a saying current among the 
Shammar Bedouins. If they wish to express their contempt 
for an individual they would say he is a druki (mongrel); 
neither a a/b (ordinary dog) nor a Saluki. 

Salukis are entitled to all the respect that we assign to 
anyone with a long and unsullied lineage. We talk about 
Norman blood among Englishmen, but the Saluki blood 
surely goes back centuries before that time. One can only 
conjecture, but I have a feeling that these dogs were the 
forerunners of all the Greyhound family. Miss Amherst, 
who has gone into the subject, declares that Salukis were 
brought to the perfection necessary for their work thousands 
of years ago and had been handed down, pedigree bred, 
from generation to generation. 

We look upon the Saluki’s residence in this country as 
comparatively modern. I seem to remember Miss Amherst 
telling me once that Richard the Lionhearted brought 
some back with him from the Holy Land. In an illustration 
which I believe was taken from an old tapestry of a mounted 


knight with his Greyhounds the dogs are unmistakably 
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Salukis. Probably the tapestry was French, but of that I am 


not certain. 


THE ELKHOUND 


ConsIDERING the importance of the Elkhound in Norway 
and Sweden, it is by no means surprising that British 
sportsmen who visited those countries for shooting, fishing, 
or just sightseeing should have been attracted by these 
interesting dogs. A few were brought over at the beginning 
of the century and some were exhibited, two of the most 
characteristic that come to my mind being Lady Cathcart’s 
Jaeger and the Hon. and Rev. A. Baillie Hamilton’s 
Blue. | 

At that time, and indeed up to the outbreak of war in 
I914 they were not sufficiently numerous to receive a 
separate classification, appearing in the Stud Book under 
the heading of foreign dogs. Major A. W. Hicks-Beach, 
in the years leading up to 1914, used to show a limited 
number, and then Mrs. G. Powell brought out a very typical 
dog in Woden. To the best of my belief these pioneers 
of the breed were not quite so cobby and attractive as their 
successors, which may possibly simply mean that their 
exporters did not choose the best specimens. 

Woden, who must be specially mentioned, was of a 
different stamp, being much of the type that is approved, 
and it is a testimony to the lasting qualities of these dogs 
that he appeared after the war and became a champion. 

A significant event in the advance of the breed occurred 
in 1923 when a drawing-room meeting was called in Lon- 
don by Lady Halifax (then Lady Dorothy Wood) and Lt.- 
Col. G. J. Scovell, C.B.E., at which the British Elkhound 
Society came into being, with Lady Dorothy Wood as 
President and Col. Scovell as Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. 
The choice of these two was a happy one, Lady Dorothy 
being an enthusiastic admirer of Elkhounds and Col. 
Scovell sharing her taste. He had met the dogs on one 
of his fishing expeditions to Norway, and was so pleased 
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with them that he visited the famous kennels of Herr 
Hemsen and bought several from him, including Bob av 


Glitre and Bjonn av Glitre. Lady Dorothy also acquired 


. one of this strain 1n Binna av Glitre. 


Col Scovell, who had been A.A.G. at the War Office in 
1916-17 and Deputy Director-General of recruiting at the 
Ministry of National Service in 1917-18, was possessed 
of great organizing ability, and by his enthusiasm, well 
backed by Lady Dorothy and a good committee, Elkhounds 
quickly came on the map, and before long they had got 
among the important breeds. | 

In starting a foreign breed of this sort it is essential 
that the foundation stock should be of the best accredited 
strains. Mr. W. F. Holmes, who had made a name for 
himself as a breeder of pigeons, came into Elkhounds and 
with his unbounded energy and passion for detail he set 
off to Norway and Sweden to learn what he could about 
the dogs. As a result he bought at different times first-class 
dogs and bitches from both countries. One wise selection 
was Gaupa av Glitre, who won for him the Hicks-Beach 
trophy at Cruft’s in 1926 for the best Elkhound. She was 
the champion bitch of Norway in 1923 and 1924, and what 
was more, was the dam of the champion dog in that country 
for two years. She was further the dam of Mr. J. Hopkin- 
son’s Ch. Rugg av Glitre, who was so highly esteemed 
when.he was shown here. It would be impossible for me 
to name all the celebrities that have been bred or owned by 
Mr. Holmes, but there is no doubt that the effect of his 
blood was beneficial in every way. 

Among the other new breeders who came in about the 
same time were Mrs. Cameron Head, Col. P. L. Reid, 
Mrs. A. O. Lombe, and Mr. W. Stuart Thompson. Miss 
K. M. Nichols also did much winning with Ch. Brenda of 
Pannal. About 1932 two most accomplished ladies began 
to be talked about, both of whom, thence onwards to the 
end of the first fifty years of the century continued to occupy 
a leading position. One was Miss F. Joyce Esdaile of the 
Fourwents prefix, and the other, Mrs. Powys-Lybbe, whose 
affix is ‘fof the Hollow.” 
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In 1928, having been informed that Sir Edward Chichester 
was showing a brace of Finnish Spitz or “‘cock-eared” 
dogs, as he called them, at Richmond, I made a point of 
learning something about their nature and antecedents. 
On a visit to Norway, Sir Edward and Lady Chichester 
saw these little dogs and were so pleased with them that 
they decided to buy two, from whom they bred the first 
litter ever produced in England. 

When I saw the dogs they impressed me favourably, 
being of a pleasing colour, a very handy size, and having . 
altogether the characteristics of the Spitz family. This type 
is very ancient, being exhibited in some of the Neolithic 
remains that have been disinterred. That being the case, 
I am not prepared to dispute the Finnish claim which has 
. it that they are descendants of dogs that some thousands 
of years ago were the companions of the ancestors of the 
Finns. 

They must have been of great assistance to a primitive 
race, being used for hunting all kinds of forest game; 
their principal duty in modern times has been to put up the 
big capercailzie in the forests and follow it until it alights 
on a tree, under which they stand until the hunter comes 
up. 
"The supposition is that an outside cross was in- 
troduced at a remote period, but whatever that may 
have been, we have now a dog distinctive in appear- 
ance and pleasing of nature. For a short time it 
seemed possible that they might be brought along 
to rival the Elkhound, but they never achieved that 
distinction. 

Among their most ardent supporters has been Lady 
Kitty Ritson, and others who have won well at shows have 
been Mrs. H. M. and Miss E. Pink, Miss M. E. Lurcock, 
Mrs. J. H. B. de la Poer Beresford, Mrs. H. L. Moulton, 
Miss G. Price, and Mr. D. C. Long. The Finnish Spitz 
received championship status at the Kennel Club in 


1935. 
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THE DACHSHUNDS 
(SMOOTH, MINIATURE, LONG-HAIRED AND WIRE) 


Firry years ago we were at the beginning of a crusade 
conducted by Mr. John F. Sayer, one of our ablest authori- 
ties on the smooth Dachshund. Mr. Sayer contended with 
ereat vigour supported by sound common sense that our 
breeders had taken the wrong line, and that it was necessary 
for us to follow the standard of excellence prevailing in 
Germany. He wanted smaller, more active, and sounder 
dogs of the terrier type, rather than that of the hound. 

In order to understand the position it is necessary to 
recall what had been happening in the twenty-five years 
previously. Dachshunds had been known in England since 
about the 1840's, when Queen Victoria had a number in 
her kennels at Windsor that had been given to her soon 
after her marriage by German friends of the Prince Consort; 
and in a short time those interested in shows began to 
import some. 

Having obtained all our foundation stock from Germany 
and Austria, one may be asked how it was that by the be- 
ginning of the century our dogs differed so much from the 
German. The answer is that the credit of popularizing the 
Dachshund may really be claimed by this country. Our 
Dachshund Club was founded in 1881, seven years before 
the German Teckel Club came into existence, and we 
exhibited some years before they appeared on the sho 
bench in their native land. | 

Up to that time, Dachshunds in Germany and Austria 
had been kept principally by the noble families for sporting 
purposes, but when the general public took them up and 
began breeding and exhibiting, they became enormously 
popular there, and much attention was given to the pro- 
duction of dogs that would be useful for work either under- 
ground or in tracking wounded game above ground. 'There 
is no doubt that German ideas differed materially from ours. 

It may be that earlier breeders did fall into the error of 
classifying these dogs as hounds because of the name, but I 
cannot think that that is the only explanation; for surely 
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educated Englishmen at that time must have understood 
that the name Dachshund was a combination of two words, 
1.€., dachs, a badger, and und, a dog. The general public 
here may have thought that hund in Germany meant hound, 
but there must have been plenty of men who understood 
the true meaning. 

However, for many years we bred biggish dogs of the 
houndy type, with long, rather coarse ears; and in my earliest 
days I can remember many being exhibited that were 
radically unsound in front, being little more than cripples 
owing to the manner in which their forelegs knuckled over 
at the knees. 

Mr. Sayer was not the first man to criticize the English. 
type and advocate the smaller, more sporting type to 
be found on the Continent. Major Harry Jones, after visiting 
foreign shows, came to the conclusion that they were wrong 
and that “the weakness, shyness, and general unsoundness 
were to a large extent due to in-breeding.’’ Therefore in 
1895 he imported four German dogs, all of which were 
big winners alike at shows and at trials. They were sound, 
with strong jaws and straight sterns and none of them 
exceeded 17 Ibs. in weight. Unfortunately they did not 
appeal to our breeders, and were little used at stud. 

It was left to Mr. Sayer to continue the propaganda in 
favour of a more workmanlike style; and [ am glad to say 
that his efforts met with success. By 1910, although he 
was by no means completely satisfied, he was able to write 
in the Kennel Gazette: ‘I think we have now fairly got 
back on to the high ground again and on the right road 
once more, thanks to judicious importations of the good 
German blood that will lead us to a greater uniformity 
of type, to a more sporting, gamer, hardier dog—big, 
little, or medium size as the case may be.” 

Throughout the century we have had keen breeders 
who have contributed very materially to the improvement 
that is now seen. Major Percy Hayward, whose "Honey" 
dogs have earned such a well-deserved reputation, began 
breeding somewhere about 1896, and I should not care 
to say how many distinguished champions have appeared 
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in his kennels that had a marked influence upon the breed. 

Others of the earlier breeders were Capt. and Mrs. Barry, 
Lord Wrottesley, Miss F. E. Dixon, Mr. C. Woodhead, 
whose importation of the German dog, Brandesburton 
Filius, benefited ours materially; Mr. A. Bradbury, Mrs. 
A. L. Dewar, Mr. T. A. Lever, and Mr. A. C. Dunlop, 
who imported Remagen Max, a German dog of outstanding 
importance. There were others, too, doing admirable work, 
that space will not permit me to mention. 

By 1914 Dachshunds had made enormous strides, and 
after the war, breeders soon got to work again. Not many 
were shown at first, but in three or four years we had a great 
improvement, both in numbers and type. Major Hayward 
was among those who continued after the war, as did Miss 
Dixon. In 1923 and onwards Remagen Max did much 
winning in the ownership of Miss N. McGinnis. Miss D. 
Spurrier had also appeared on the scene, and I am glad to 
say that she is still with us after the second great war. 
She imported several dogs, and another lady who did useful 
work in this way was Mrs. N. Bradbury. 

Other kennels that came up and that made a position 
for themselves were those owned by Mrs. B. Huggins and 
Mrs. Saunders. By the 1930’s Dachshunds, carried on a 
wave of popularity, had become one of the more important 
breeds. Mrs. P. S. Allan’s name was frequently at the head 
of the prize list. In 1931 we find Mrs. P. P. Rikovsky 
exhibiting another pillar of the Stud Book in Int. Ch. Woolf 
vom Birkenschloss, who became the sire of a number of 
champions. Mrs. Huggins bred three in one litter from him. 

After two or three years Miss Spurrier registered the 
affix ‘‘of Querms.’’ Another name that is now to be reckoned 
with is that of Mrs. Grosvenor Workman, who was showing 
in 1938. Since the war she has done well with dogs of the © 
Silvae prefix. | 

Dachshunds managed to hang on better than many 
breeds through the long period of hostilities, and when they 
started up again the numbers were good if the quality was 
decidedly mixed. Miss Dixon was among those who were 
exhibiting, and Miss Spurrier revived her kennels. 
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Altogether it may be said that at the end of the first 
half-century the prospects of Dachshunds are distinctly 
of a roseate hue. It may take a short time to get back to the 
uniformity of type that was apparent before, but that is a 
matter that will soon be adjusted. We have little dogs 
infinitely sounder and more active than they were at the 
end of the nineteenth century, and breeders seem to have 
made up their minds about the type that they want. 


DACHSHUNDS (MINIATURE) 


BrrwzEN the two wars a certain amount of attention was 
given to the breeding of long-haired and smooth-coated 
miniatures, which are pleasing mites when they are charac- 
teristic. They are used a good deal in Germany for putting 
up big game-birds and for other sporting purposes. 


LONG-HAIRED DACHSHUNDS 


THE impression that the long-haired Dachshund belongs 
to the inter-war period so far as this country goes is not 
strictly correct, and as a matter of historical moment, 
it may be noted that in 1908 attempts were made to bring 
this variety into prominence, classes being guaranteed for 
them at a few of the leading shows. They were then described 
as "Royal Austrian Flat-coated Dachshunds.” 

It is said that the dogs then exhibited were of an inferior 
quality and type, and that at one show a brace of them were 
inadvertently taken into a class of smooths. They were turned 
out as “inferior Spaniels with a trace of Basset Hound and 
certainly not Dachshunds.” 

These strictures certainly did not apply to the dogs 
that received recognition by the Kennel Club in 1931, as 
85 registrations had been effected since the first made in 


1923. The Long-haired Dachshund Club, under the 
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Secretaryship of Capt. H. Hartley Russell, did such admir- 
able work that in the years following 1931 many beautiful 
dogs and bitches were exhibited. The public admired them 
for their pleasing coats, and a number of clever breeders 
ensured that only those of the best type should be seen. 

Lt.-Col. W. Bedford was one of the earliest to take a 
lead, and he was well supported by Mrs. R. Reade, Mrs. 
Smith-Rewse (who afterwards went into partnership for a 
time with Lt.-Col. Sir Beauchamp St. John), Col. E. J. 
Harrison, Mrs. M. L. Bellamy, Dr. E. Fitch Daglish, and 
Mrs. Franklyn. 

Progress was rapid down to 1939; the registrations in- 
creased and entries at shows were excellent. After the war, 
too, the support given to them was so encouraging that 
we may have reasonable expectations that they will go on 
improving. 

Among the new breeders who had sufficient judgment 
to buy or breed champions were Mr. J. Pollard, Miss K. A. 
Cheaney, Mr. A. J. Buck, Mrs. H. Joyce, ‘Lt.-Col. A. 
Hodge, Mrs. F. Gwyer, and Mrs. Grosvenor Workman. 


WIRE-HAIRED DACHSHUNDS 


ALTHOUGH visitors to Germany knew all about the wire- 
haired variety, it was not until they were given a separate 
classification by the Kennel Club in 1929 that they became 
at all common. I must admit that they impressed me very 
favourably, having the appearance of being thoroughly 
workmanlike, and most of those that I judged struck me 
as being sound and active and of a useful size. 

They had some influential support at the beginning, 
very largely from former Alsatian breeders. Among those 
whose strains were of great value to the variety were Air 
Vice-Marshal Sir Charles Lambe, Mr. E. C. Rattee, Mrs. 
M. V. F. Blandy, Miss Theo Watts, Mrs. D. Mitchell, 
Mrs. M. Howard, Mrs. J. F. Harrison, and for a short 
time, Lady Schuster. 
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] was disappointed as 1939 approached to find that in- 
terest was not as vigorous as it had been; and after the war 
the revival was not as pronounced as in the other two variet- 
ies. I hope that this lukewarmness may be merely temporary, 
because there is no doubt that the Wires are good little 
sportsmen. | 

The late Mr. Walter Winans, a famous rifle shot and 
sporting man, told me how he used them to help him in 
driving the wild boar out of cover. His favourite and best 
worker was the little bitch, Hexie. In a sense, perhaps they 
were too plucky, as he had several casualties; but they were 
superior to larger dogs because of their greater mobility . 
in thick cover, by means of which they were able to avoid 
the charges of the boar. 


THE BASENJI 


Own account of its romantic origin and its pleasing appear- 
ance, the Basenji perhaps deserves a little more notice 
in this book than its actual standing in the show world 
would warrant. I feel sure, however, that his position is 
going to improve materially and for very good reasons. 

Sometime towards the end of 1936 Mrs. Burn, who lived 
near Canterbury, came to show me a pair that she had 
brought home with her from Central Africa, and asked me 
what was the best way of obtaining publicity for them. My 
reply was that she should show them at Cruft’s in the 
February following; and so it came about that the breed 
was first exhibited at the Royal Agricultural Hall in Isling- 
ton in 1937. 

It struck me at once that Basenjis were well worth en- 
couraging. They were of a convenient size suitable for any 
house, and yet they looked sporting, intelligent and by no 
means toyish. 

In the course of our conversation Mrs. Burns told me 
how she first saw them. She was on a visit to her husband 
who was holding an appointment in the Kwango district 
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up the Kwillo River, a tributary of the Congo, many 
hundreds of miles from the sea. Having bred terriers, she 
had an eye for a dog, and she was immediately attracted 
by the hunting dogs of the natives that she saw running 
about the place. The nearest name that she could get 
to them was Basenji, which being translated means “bush 
thing." 

She brought some back with her, and from that beginning 
we have now sufficient to ensure their perpetuation. In the 
course of our conversation Mrs. Burns mentioned that they 
never bark, but only make a slight crooning noise. On the 
strength of that, as Cruft’s show approached, I wrote a 
paragraph on the barkless dogs which captured the imagina- 
tion of the press. Reporters and photographers went to 
see Mrs. Burns and the papers were full of these eccen- 
tricities, so that at the time of the opening of Cruft’s there 
was a long queue in Islington Upper Street, all waiting to 
see the barkless dogs. They could not have had a better 
send-off. 

After that time Mrs. Burns imported a number of others, 
later on having them sent by aeroplane via Antwerp. | 

They have another peculiarity beyond the deficiency in 
vocal powers. The bitches only come in breeding condition 
once a year instead of the normal twice, and that is usually 
somewhere towards the end of the summer or beginning of 
autumn. They are so regular that on one occasion Miss 
V. Tudor-Williams had five litters in one week, three being 
born on the same night. '"The sort of thing to give one a 
headache," was her comment. 

In order to be historically correct I must explain that 
these of Mrs. Burn’s were not actually the first importations. 
One was shown at Cruft's in 1895 without leaving any 
impression behind, but in 1923 Lady Helen Nutting 
made a more determined effort, buying half-a-dozen from 
the Sudan, which she kept at Khartoum before bringing 
them to England. Unfortunately they all died. 

The Basenjis, which evidently have a wide distribution 
throughout Central Africa, are used by the natives for 
hunting game, and in order that their whereabouts may 
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be followed in the long elephant-grass, a gourd containing 
small pebbles is attached to their collars. There seems to 
be some justification for the belief that they are descended 
from the dogs of the ancient Pharaohs, but that is a subject 
upon which we need not enter. The main point for modern 
people is that they are friendly and sensible companions 
and certainly have good looks, with their prick ears, foxy 
heads, short clean body, level back, straight legs with clean 
bone, small narrow feet, and tail set on very high and carried 
in a tight curl. 
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DACHSHUNDS (Smooth-haired) 
Mr, J. E. Langdale’s C4, Ingo Von Weyher, Ch. Rufus Von Weyher 
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DACHSHUND (Wire-haired) 
Miss Delphine Peard’s C4. Midas cf Sefton 
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DACHSHUND (Lorg-haired) 
irs. Bellamy's C4. Magdalena Von Walder 





AGREED STANDARDS 


AFGHAN HOUND 


HEAD AND SKULL—Skull long, not too narrow with prominent occiput. Foreface long 
with punishing jaws and slight stop. The skull well balanced and surmounted by a long “top- 
knot". Nose preferably black but liver is no fault in light coloured dogs. 

EYES—Should be dark for preference but golden colour is not debarred, Nearly triangular, 
slanting slightly upwards from the inner corner to the outer, 


EARS—Set low and well back, carried close to the head. Covered with long silky hair. 
MOUTH—Level. 
NECK—Long, strong with proud carriage of the head. 


FOREQUARTERS—Shoulders long and sloping, well set back, well muscled and strong 
without being loaded. Forelegs straight and well boned, straight with shoulder, elbows held in. 


BODY—Back level, moderate length, well muscled, the back falling slightly away to the 
stern, Loin straight, broad and rather short. Hip-bones rather prominent and wide apart. A 
fair spring of ribs and good depth of chest. 


HINDQUARTERS—Powerful, well bent and well turned stifles. Great length between 
hip and hock with a comparatively short distance between hock and foot. The dew claws may 
be removed or remain at the discretion of the breeder, 


FEET—Forefeet strong and very large both in length and breadth and covered with long. 
thick hair, toes arched. Pasterns long and springy, especially in front and pads well down on 
the ground. Hindfeet long, but not quite so broad as forefeet; covered with long thick hair. 
TAIL—Not too short. Set on low with ring at the end. Raised when in action. Sparsely 
feathered, 

COAT—Long and very fine texture on ribs, fore and hindquarters and flanks, From the 
shoulder backwards and along the saddle the hair should be short and close in mature dogs. 
Hair long from the forehead backward, with a distinct silky ''top knot". On the foreface the 
hair is short as on the back. Ears and legs well coated. Pasterns can be bare. Coat must be 
allowed to develop naturally. 

COLOUR—AII colours are acceptable. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Ideal height: Dogs 27 to 29 inches. Bitches 2 to 3 inches smaller. 


BASENJI 

CHARACTERISTICS—The Basenji does not bark. The wrinkle is a special characteristic 
of the Basenji and should appear on the forehead when the ears are pricked giving a puzzled 
expression, but exaggerated wrinkle is to be avoided as excessive loose skin tends to give a 
Bloodhound appearance and spoils the clean lines of the breed, 

HEAD AND SKULL—Should be carried high, of medium width, not coarse, tapering 
towards the eyes and well chiselled. The skull should be flat. The foreface should taper from 
eye to muzzle and should be less than half the length of the skull, 
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EYES—Dark hazel, almond shaped, small, deep set and far-seeing. 
EARS—Should be pointed and erect, set well forward and of fine texture. 
MOUTH—The teeth should be level. 


NECK—Of sufficient length, well crested, and slightly full at base of throat. It should be 
well set into flat, laid-back shoulders. 


FOREQUARTERS-—The chest should be deep and of medium width. The legs straight 
with clean bone and well-defined sinews. Pasterns straight rather than otherwise, but not 
of the Fox Terrier type. 

BODY —-The body should be short and level. The ribs well sprung with plenty of heart room 
and deep brisket, short-coupled and ending in a definite waist. 


HIN DQUARTERS—Should be strong and muscular, with hocks well let down, and turned 
neither in nor out, with long second thighs. 


FEET—Small, narrow, with well-arched toes. 
TAIL—Should be set on top and curled tightly over to one side. 
COAT—Short and silky, skin very pliant, 


COLOUR—Chestnut with white points and tail tip, also black, white and black, tan and 
white. Cream coloured Basenjis should be heavily penalized. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—RBitches approximately 22 lbs. and 16 inches. Dogs approximately 
24 Ibs. and 17 inches. 


BASSET HOUND 


HEAD AND SKULL—Thke head should be large, the skull narrow and of good length, 
the peak being very fully developed, a very characteristic point of the head, which should 
be free from any appearance of, or inclination to, cheek bumps. It is most perfect when it 
closest resembles the head of a Bloodhound, with heavy flews and forehead wrinkled to the 
eyes. The expression when sitting, or when still, should be very sad, full of reposeful dignity. 

The whole of the h head d should be covered with loose skin; so loose in fact that when the Hound 
brings its nose to the ground the skin over the head and cheeks should fall forward and 
wrinkle sensibly, The nose itself should be strong and free from snipiness. 





EYES—The eyes should be deeply sunken, showing a prominent haw, and should be deep 
brown in colour, 


EARS—The ears are very long, and when drawn forward should fold well over the nose. 
They are set on the head as low as possible and hang loose in folds like drapery, the ends 
inward curling, in texture thin and velvety. 


MOUTH--The teeth of the upper and lower jaws should meet. A pig-Jawed Hound, or 
one that is underhung is objectionable. 


NECK—The neck should be powerful with heavy dewlaps and set on sloping shoulders. 


FOREQUARTERS—The shoulders should be sloping. The forelegs should be short, very 
powerful, very heavy in bone, close fitting to the chest, with a crooked knee and wrinkled 
ankle ending in a massive paw. The Hound must not “be out at elbow”, which is a bad fault. 


BODY—tThe chest should be deep and full, The body should be long and low and well 
ribbed up. Slackness of loin, flat-sidedness, or roach or razor back are all bad faults. 


HINDQUARTERS—Should be full of muscle, which stand out so that when one looks 
at the dog from behind it gives him a round, barrel-like effect, with quarters "round as an 
apple." He should be what is known as ''a good dog to follow,” and when trotting away from 
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you his hocks should bend well, and he should move true all round. A Hound should not be 
straight on his hocks, nor should he measure more over his quarters than he does at the 
shoulders. Cow hocks, straight hocks, or weak hocks are all bad faults. 


FEET—He must stand perfectly sound and true on his feet, which should be thick and 
massive, and the weight of the forepart of the body should be borne equally by each toe of the 
forefeet so far as is compatible with the crook of the legs. Unsoundness in legs or feet should 
be heavily penalized. 


TAIL—~Should be coarse underneath, and carried “gaily” in Hound fashion, i.e., pothooked., 


COAT—The Smooth has a coat similar to any other hound. The Rough variety has a coat 
like that of an Otter Hound. 


COLOUR—No good Hound is a bad colour, so that any recognized Foxhound colour should 
be acceptable to the judge’s eye, and only in the very clasest competition should the colour 
of a Hound have any weight with a judge's decision. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Ideal weight from 40 to §0 lbs. Dogs about 13 inches. Bitches 


I2 inches. 


| E 
BEAGLE <9 


GENERAL APPEARANCE—A compactly built Hound without coarseness, conveying 
the impression of great stamina and activity. 


HEAD AND SKULL—Head, fair length, powerful without being coarse, skull domed, 
moderately wide with an indication of peak; stop well defined, muzzle not snipy and lips 
well flewed. Nose black, broad and nostrils well expanded. 


EY ES— Brown, dark hazel or hazel, not deep set or bulgy and with a mild expression. 
EARS—Long, set on low, fine in texture and hanging in a graceful fold close to the cheek. 
NECK—Moderately long, slightly arched, and throat showing some dewlap. 


FOREQUARTERS—Shoulders clean and slightly sloping. Forelegs quite straight, well 
under the dog, of good substance and round in bone. 


. BODY-—Short between the couplings, well let down in chest, ribs fairly well sprung and 
well ribbed up. Loins powerful and not tucked up. 


HINDQUARTERS—Very muscular about the thighs; stifles and hocks well bent and 
hocks well let down. 


FEET—Round, well knuckled up, and strongly padded. 
TAIL—Of moderate length, set on high, and carried gaily, but not curled over the back, 


COAT—Smooth variety: smooth, very dense and not too fine or short. Rough variety? 
very dense and wiry. 


COLOUR—Any recognised Hound colour. 
WEIGHT AND SIZE—Height should not exceed 16 inches. 


BLOODHOUND 


CHARACTERISTICS—The Bloodhound possesses, in a most marked degree, every point 
and characteristic of those dogs which hunt together by scent (Sagaces}, He is very powerful, 
and stands over more ground than is usual with hounds of other breeds. The skin is thin 
to the touch and extremely loose, this being more especially noticeable about the head and 
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neck, where it hangs in deep folds. In temperament he is extremely affectionate, neither 
quarrelsome with companions nor with other dogs. His nature is somewhat shy, and equally 
sensitive to kindness or correction by his master. 


GENERAL APPEARANCE—The expression is noble and dignified, and characterized by 
solemnity, wisdom, and power. The gait is elastic swinging and free, the stern being carried 
high, but net too much curled over the back. 


HEAD AND SKULL—The head is narrow in proportion to its length and long in propor- 
tion to the body, tapering but slightly from the temples to the end of the muzzle, thus (when 
viewed from above and in front) having the appearance of being flattened at the sides and 
of being nearly equal in width throughout its entire length. In profile the upper outline 
of the skull is nearly in the same plane as that of the foreface. The length from the end of 
nose to stop (midway between the eyes) should be not less than that from stop to back of 
occipital protuberance (peak). The entire length of head from the posterior part of the 
occipital protuberance to the end of the muzzle should be rz inches or more in dogs, and 
I1 inches or more in bitches. The skull is long and narrow, with the occipital peak very 
pronounced. The brows are not prominent, although owing to the deep-set eyes, they may 
have that appearance. The foreface is long, deep, and of even width throughout, with square 
outline when seen in profile. The head is furnished with an amount of loose skin, which in 
nearly every position appears super-abundant, but more particularly so when the head is 
carried low; the skin then falls into loose, pendulous ridges and folds, especially over the 
forehead and sides of the face. The nostrils are large and open. In front the lips fall squarely, 
making a right angle with the upper line of the foreface; whilst behind they form deep, 
hanging flews, and, being continued into the pendant folds of loose skin about the neck, 
constitute the dewlap, which is very pronounced. These characters are found, though in a 
less degree, in the bitch. 


EYES—The eyes are deeply sunk in the orbits, the lids assuming a lozenge or diamond shape 
in consequence of the lower lids being dragged down and everted by the heavy flews. The 
eyes correspond with the general tone of colour of the animal, varying from deep hazel to 
yellow. The hazel colour is, however, to be preferred, although yery seldom seen in red-and- 
tan hounds. 


EARS—The ears are thin and soft to the touch, extremely long, set very low, and fall in 
graceful folds, the lower parts curling inwards and backwards. 
NECK-—Should be long. 


FOREQUARTERS-——The shoulders muscular and swell sloped backwards. 'T'he forelegs are 
straight and large in bone, with elbows squarcly set. 


BODY—The ribs are well sprung; and the chest well let down between the forelegs, forming 
a deep keel. The back and loins are strong, the latter deep and slightly arched. 


HINDQUARTERS—The thighs and second thighs (gaskins) are very muscular, the hocks 
well bent and let down and squarely set. 


FEET—Should be strong and well knuckled up. 


TAIL—-The tail is long and tapering, and set on rather high, with a moderate amount of 
hair underneath. 


COLOUR-—The colours are black-and-tan, red-and-tan, and tawny; the darker colours being 
sometimes interspersed with lighter or badger-coloured hair, and sometimes flecked with 
white, À small amount of white is permissible on chest, feet and tip of stern. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—The mean average height of adult dogs is 26 inches and of bitches 
24 inches. Dogs usually vary from 25 to 27 inches and bitches from 23 to 25 inches, but in 
either case the greater height is to be preferred, provided that the character and quality 
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are also combined. The mean average weight of adult dogs, in fair condition, is go Ibs., and 
adult bitches 80 lbs. Dogs attain the weight of rro Ibs., bitches roo lbs. The greater weights 
are to be preferred, provided (as in the case of height) that quality and proportion are also 
combined. 


BORZOI 


HEAD AND SKULL—Head, long and lean. Well filled in below the eyes. Measurement 
equal from the occiput to the inner corner of the eye and from the inner corner of the 
eye to tip of nose. Skull very slightly domed and narrow, stop not perceptible, inclining 
to Roman nose. Head fine so that the direction of the bones and principal veins can be 
clearly seen. Bitches heads should be finer than the dogs. Jaws long, deep and powerful; 
nose large and black, not pink or brown, nicely rounded, neithered cornered nor sharp. 
Viewed from above the skull should look narrow, converging very gradually to tip of 
nose. 


EYES—Dark, intelligent, alert and keen. Almond shaped, set obliquely, placed well 
back but not too far apart. Eye rims dark, Eyes should not be light, round or 
staring. 


EARS—-Small and fine in quality; not too far apart. They should be active and responsive; 
when alert can be erect; when in repose nearly touching at the occiput. 


MOUTH—Teeth even, neither pig-Jawed nor undershot. 


NECK—Clean, slightly arched; reasonably long; powerful. Well set on, free from throatiness. 
Flat at the sides, not round. 


FOREQUARTERS—Shoulders clean, sloping well back, fine at withers, free from lumpi- 
ness. Forelegs, lean and straight. Seen from the front, narrow like blades; from the side, 
wide at shoulder narrowing down to foot; elbows neither turned in nor out, pasterns strong, 
flexible and springy. 


BODY—Chest, great depth of brisket, rather narrow. Ribs well sprung and flexible; neither 
flat sided nor barrel-shaped; very deep giving heart room and lung play, especially in the case 
of mature males. (It is from depth of chest rather than breadth that the Borzoi derives its 
heart room and lung play.) Back, rising in a graceful arch from as near the shoulder as possible 
with a well balanced fall-away, The arch to be more marked in dogs than bitches. Rather 
bony, muscular and free from any cavity. Muscles, highly developed and well dist- 
tributed. 


HINDQUARTERS—Loins, broad and very powerful, with plenty of muscular develop- 
ment. Quarters should be wider than shoulders, ensuring stability of stance. Thighs long, 
well developed with good second thigh. Hindlegs, long, muscular, stifles well bent, hocks 
broad, clean and well let down. 


FEET—Front feet rather long, toes close together; well arched, never flat, neither turning 
in nor out. Hind feet harc-like, i.e., longer and less arched. | 


T AIL—Long, rather low-set. Well feathered, carried low, nor gaily. In action may be used 
as rudder but not rising above level of back. From the level of the hocks may be sickle shaped 
but not ringed. o 


COAT—Long and silky (never woolly), or flat, or wavy, or rather curly. Short and smooth 
on head, cars and front legs; on the neck the frill profuse and rather curly; forelegs and chest 
well feathered; on hindquarters and tail, long and profuse feathering. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Height at shoulder: Dogs from 29 inches upwards; Bitches from 
27 inches upwards. 
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DACHSHUND  (Long-Haired) 


HEAD AND SKULL—Long and conical when seen from above, and in profile, sharp and 
finely modelled. Skull neither too broad nor too narrow, only slightly arched, without pro- 
minent stop. Foreface long and narrow, finely modelled. Lips should be tightly drawn, well 
covering the lower jaw, neither too heavy nor too sharply cut away, the corners of the mouth 


slightly marked. 
EYES—Medium in size, oval, set obliquely, clear, expressive and dark in colour. 


EARS—Broad and placed relatively weil back, high and well set on lying close to the cheeks, 
broad and long, nicely feathered and very mobile. 


MOUTH—Wide, extending back to behind the eyes, furnished with strong teeth which 
should fit into one another exactly, the inner side of the upper incisors closing on the outer 
side of the under ones, 


NECK—Sufficiently long, muscular, showing no dewlap, slightly arched at the nape, running 
gracefully into the shoulders, carried well up and forward. 


FOREQUARTERS—Miuscular, with deep chest. Shoulders long and broad, set obliquely, 
lying firmly on well developed ribs. Muscles hard and plastic. Breast bone prominent, extend- 
ing so far forward as to show depressions on both sides. Upper arm the same length as the 
shoulder blade, jointed at right angles to the shoulder, well boned and muscled, set on close 
to the ribs but moving freely as far as the shoulder blade. Lower arm comparatively short, 
inclined slightly inwards, solid and well muscled. 


BODY—Long and well muscled, the back showing oblique shoulders and short and strong 
pelvic region. Ribs very oval, deep between the forelegs and extending far back. Loin short, 
strong and broad. The line of the back only slightly depressed over the shoulders and slightly 
arched over the loin, with the outline cf the belly moderately tucked up. 


HINDQUARTERS—Rump round, full, broad, with muscles well modelled and plastic. 
Pelvis bone not too short, broad, strongly developed and set obliquely. Thigh bone strong, 
of good length and jcinted to the pelvis at right angles. Second thigh short, set at right 
angles to the upper thigh, well muscled. Hocks set wide apart, strongly bent and, seen from 
behind, the legs should be straight. 


FEET—Broad and large, straight or turned slightly outwards; the hind feet smaller and 
narrower than the fore. Toes close together and with a distinct arch to each toe. Nails strong. 
The dog must stand equally on all parts of the foot. 


TAIL—Set on fairly high, not too long, tapering and without too marked a curve. Not 
carried too high. Fully feathered. 


COAT-—Soft and straight and slightly waved, of shining colour. Longer under the neck, 
the underparts of the body and, particularly, on the ears, behind the legs, where it should 
develop into abundant feathering, and reach the greatest length on the tail, where it should 
form a flag. The feathering should extend to the outsides of the ears, where short hair is 
not desired. Too heavy a coat gives an appearance of undue plumpness and hides the outline. 
The coat should resemble that of an Irish Setter, giving the dog an appearance of elegance. 
Too much hair on the fect is ugly and useless, 


COLOUR-—Black and tan, dark brown with lighter shadings, dark red, light red, dappled, 
tiger-marked or brindle. In black and tan, red and dappled dogs the nose and naiis should be 
black, in chocolate they are often brown. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—As a rule Long-Haired Dachshunds are classified as follows: 
Middleweight up to 17 lbs. for bitches and 18 lbs. for dogs. Heavyweight over 17 lbs. for 
bitches and over 18 Ibs. for dogs. The Middleweights are best suited for badger and fox 
drawing and the Heavyweights for tracking, hunting larger animals and for water work. 
The last named are also very useful for retrieving rabbits and water fowl. 
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DACHSHUND (Smooth-Haired) 


HEAD AND SKULL—Long and appearing conical when seen from above, and from a 
side view tapering to the point of the muzzle. Stop not pronounced, skull should be slightly 
arched in profile, appearing neither too broad nor too narrow. Jaw neither too square nor 
snipy but strong, the lips lightly stretched fairly covering the lower jaw. 


EYES—Medium in size, oval, and set obliquely. Dark in colour, except in the case of 
Chocolates, in which they may be lighter; in Dapples one or both wall eyes are permiss- 
ible. | 


EARS—Broad, of moderate length, and well rounded (not narrow, pointed or folded), 
relatively well back, high and well set on, lying close to the cheek, very mobile as 
in all intelligent dogs; when at attention the back of the ear directed forward and 
outward. Zu 


MOUTH —Teeth must be strongly developed. The powerful canine teeth must fit closely. 
The correct bite is a scissors bite, any deviation being a fault. 


NECK—Suffciently long, muscular, clean, no dewlap, slightly arched in the nape, running 
in graceful lines into the shoulders, carried well up and forward. 


FOREQUARTERS—Shoulder blades long, broad and set on sloping, lying firmly on fully- 
developed ribs, muscles hard and plastic. Chest very oval, with ample room for the heart 
and lungs, deep and with ribs well sprung out towards the loins, breast-bone very prominent. 
The front legs should, when viewed from one side, cover the lowest point of the breastline. 
Forelegs very short and in proportion to size strong in bone. Upper arm of equal length with, 
and at right angles to, the shoulder blade; elbows lying close to ribs, but moving freely up to 
shoulder blades. Lower arm short as compared with other animals, slightly inclined inwards 
(crook), seen in profile moderately straight; not bending forward or knuckling over (which 
indicates unsoundness). 


BODY—Long and muscular, the line of back slightly depressed at shoulders and slightly 
arched over the loin, which should be short and strong; outline of belly moderately tucked 
up. What is required is a general levelness of the back, the hindquarters {the rump) not being 
higher than the shoulders. | 


HINDQUARTERS—Rump round, full, broad; muscles hard and plastic; hip bone or pelvic 
bone not too short, broad and strongly developed, set moderately sloping, thigh bones strong, 
of good length, and joined to pelvis at right-angles; lower thighs short in comparison with 
other animals; hocks well developed and seen from behind the legs should be straight (not 
cow-hocked). The dog should not appear higher at the quarters than at the shoulders. 


FEET—The front feet should be full, broad and close-knit, and straight or very slightly 
turned outwards, the hind feet smaller and narrower. The toes must be close together with a 
decided arch to each toe, with strong regularly placed nails and firm pads. The dog must 
stand trug, i.e., equally on all parts of the foot. 


TAIL—Set on fairly high, strong and tapering, but not too long and not too curved or carried 
too high. 


COAT—Short, dense and smooth, but strong. The hair on the underside of the tail coarse 
in texture; skin loose and supple, but fitting the dog closely all over, without much 
wrinkle, 


COLOUR—Any colour other than white (except a white spot on breast). Nose and nails 
should be black. In red dogs a red nose is permissible but not desirable. In. Chocolate and 
Dapples the nose may be brown or flesh-coloured. In Dapples large spots of colour are un- 
desirable, and the dog should be evenly dappled all over. 


WEICHY AND SIZE—Dogs should not exceed 25 Ibs. Bitches should not exceed 23 
Ibs, 
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DACHSHUND (Wire-Haired) 


HEAD AND SKULL—Looked at from above or from the side, the head should taper 
uniformly to the tip of the nose and be clean cut. The skull is only slightly arched, being 
neither too broad nor too narrow and slopes gradually, without marked stop, to a finely 
formed, slightly arched muzzle, the nasal bones and cartilage (Septum) being long and narrow. 
The ridges of the frontal bones are well developed giving prominence to the nerve bosses over 
the eyes. Jaw has extremely strong bones, is very long and opens very wide. It should not 
be too square nor yet snipy. The lips are lightly stretched, the corners Just marked and the 
upper lip covers the lower Jaw neatly. 


EYES—Oval, medium in size, set obliquely, lustrous and expressive. The colour should be 
dark except in the case of Chocolates, when they may be lighter, and of Dapples, when one 
or both wall eyes are allowed. 


EARS—Broad and rounded, the front edge touching the cheek. They are relatively well 
back and high and are well set on. The length is such that when the ears are pulled forward | 
they reach a point approximately half-way between the eyes and the tip of the nose. 


MOUTH—tThe powerful canine teeth fit closely, The correct bite is a scissor bite, any 
deviation being a fault. 


NECK—Suficiently long, muscular, clean cut, not showing any dewlap, slightly arched in 
the nape, extending in a graceful line into the shoulders and carried erect. 


FOREQUARTERS—The shoulder blades are long, broad and placed firmly and obliquely 
upon a very robust rib cage. The upper arm is the same length as the shoulder blade, set at 
right angles to it and, like the shoulder blade, is very strong and covered with hard but supple 
muscles. The upper arm lies close to the ribs but is able to move freely. The forearm is com- 
paratively short, inclined slightly inwards to form the crook, when seen in profile is moder- 
ately straight and must not bend forward or knuckle over, a state which indicates unsoundness. 
A correctly placed front leg covers the lowest point of the breast bone. 


BODY—The breast bone is strong and prominent enough to show a dimple at each side. 
Looked at from the front the thorax should be very oval allowing ample room for the heart 
and lungs; seen from the side it should intersect the forearm just above the wrist. The top 
line, very slightly depressed at the shoulders and slightly arched over the loin, is parallel to 
the ground. The whole trunk should be long, well ribbed up and underneath should merge 
gradually into the line of a moderately tucked up belly. The rump is full, round and wide 
with strong and pliant muscles. 


HINDQUARTERS—The pelvis is strong, set obliquely and not too short. The upper 
thigh, set at right angles to the pelvis, is strong and of good length. The lower thigh is 
short, set at right angles to the upper thigh and is well muscled. The hocks are well developed. 
The legs when seen from behind, are set well apart, straight and parallel to one another. 


FEET—The front feet are full, broad in front, straight or turned just a trifle outwards. 
The four toes forming the foot are compact, well arched and have tough pads. The fifth toe 
(dewclaw) is usually left on. The nails are strong and short. The dog must stand true and 
equally on all parts of the foot. The hind feet are smaller and narrower than the fore feet 
and placed straight. There should be no dewclaw. In all other respects the hind feet and toes 
are similar to the forefeet and toes. 


TAIL—Continues line of the spine; is but slightly curved, must not be carried too gaily 
or reach the ground when at rest. 


COAT—With the exception of the Jaw, eyebrows and ears, the whole body is covered with 
a completely even, short, harsh coat and an undercoat. There should be a beard on the chin. 
The eyebrows are bushy. The hair on the ears is almost smooth. 
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COLOUR—AII colours are allowed but a white patch on the chest, though not a fault, 
is not desirable. Except in the case of Chocolates, when it may be brown or flesh-coloured, 
the nose should be black. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—It is recommended that dogs should weigh from 20 to 22 Ibs. and 
bitches from 18 to 20 lbs. 


DACHSHUND MINIATURE (Long-Haired) 


GENERAL APPEARANCE—In conformation the Miniature Dachshund should be in 
all respects similar to the Dachshund of standard size. It should be compact, short-legged 
and long in body, well muscled and strong, with bold and intelligent expression. 


HEAD AND SKULL—Long and conical when seen from above, sharp in profile and finely 
modelled. Skull neither too broad nor too narrow, only slightly arched and without pro- 
minent stop. Foreface long and narrow, finely modelled. The lips should be tightly drawn 
but well covering the lower jaw, neither heavy nor too sharply cut away. The corners of the 
mouth slightly marked. 


EYES—Of medium size, neither prominent nor too deeply set, oval in shape, placed obliquely. 
They should be clear and expressive and dark in colour except in Dapples and Chocolates, 
in which wall or light eyes are permissible, 


EARS—Broad and placed relatively well back, high and well set on, lying close to the cheeks 
and very mobile. The leather of the ears when pulled to the front should not extend beyond 
the tip of the nose. 


MOUTH—Wide, extending back to behind the eyes. Teeth sound and strong, the inner 
side of the upper incisors closing on the outer side of the under ones. 


NECK—Long and muscular, showing no dewlap, slightly arched at the nape, running cleanly 
into the shoulders, carried well up, giving the dog an alert, defiant appearance. 


FOREQUARTERS—Miuscular, with deep chest. Shoulder blades should be long and broad, 
set obliquely and lying firmly on well-developed nbs. The breast bones should be prominent, 
extending so far forward as to show depressions on both sides. Upper arm equal in length 
to the shoulder blade, which it should join at an angle of go degrees, well boned and muscled, 
set on close to the ribs but moving freely. Lower arm short, inclined slightly inwards, well 
boned and free from wrinkle. 


BODY—Long and well muscled with oblique shoulders and short strong pelvic region. 
Ribs well-sprung and extending far back. Chest oval, well let down between the forelegs, 
with the deepest point of the keel level with the wrist-joints. The line of the back level or 
only slightly depressed over the shoulders and slightly arched over the loin, with the belly 
moderately tucked up. | 


HINDQUARTERS—Rump full, round and broad. Pelvis bone not too short, broad, strong 
and set obliquely. Thigh bone strong, of good length and jointed to the pelvis at an angle 
of go degrees. Second thighs short, set at right angles to the upper thighs and well muscled. 
Hocks well let down, set wide apart, strongly bent. Seen from behind the legs should be 
straight, with no tendency for the hocks to turn inwards or outwards, 


FEET—Broad and large in proportion to the size of the dog, straight or turned only slightly 
outwerds. The hind feet smaller than the fore. Toes close together and with each toe well 
arched, Nails strong. The dog must stand equally on all parts of the foot. 


TAIL-—Set on fairly high, not too long, tapering and without too marked a curve. It should 
not be carried too high and never curled over the back. 
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COAT—The coat should be soft and straight or only slightly waved. It is longest under the 
neck, on the under-parts of the body and behind the legs, where it should form abundant 
feathering and on the tail where it should form a flag. The outside of the ears should also be 
well feathered. The coat should be flat, resembling that of an Irish Setter, and should not 
obscure the outline. Too much hair on the feet is not desired. 


COLOUR—Any colour. No white is permissible except for a small spot on the breast and 
even this is undesirable. The nose should be black except in Dapples and Chocolates in which 
it may be flesh coloured or brown. In all cases the coat colour should be bright and clearly 
defined. In black and tans the tan should be rich and sharp. Dapples should be free from large 
unbroken patches, the dappling being evenly distributed over the whole body. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Weight should not exceed 11 lbs. Other points being equal the 
smaller the better but mere diminutiveness must never take precedence over general type and 
soundness. Any appearance of weediness or toyishiness is to be avoided at all costs. The ideal 
weight is from 7 to 9 lbs. 


DACHSHUND MINIATURE (Smooth-Haired) 


The Standard of the Dachshund Miniature (Smooth-Haired) ts identical with the Standard 
of the Dachshund Miniature (Long-Haired) with the following exceptions سے‎ 


COAT—-In Smooths, short, dense and smooth, adequately covering all the parts of the 
body}; coarsest on the under-side of the tail. 


FAULTS-—Woolly or curly coat. 


DEERHOUND 


HEAD AND SKULL—The head should be broadest at the ears, tapering slightly to the 
eyes, with the muzzle tapering more decidedly to the nose. The muzzle should be pointed but 
the lips level. The head should be long, the skull rather flat than round, with a very slight 
rise over the eyes, but with nothing approaching a stop. The skull should be coated with 
moderately long hair, which is softer that the rest of the coat. The nose should be black 
(though in some blue-fawns the colour is blue) and slightly aquiline. In the lighter coloured 
dogs a black muzzle is preferred. There should be a good moustache or rather silky hair, and 
a fair beard. 


EYES—The eyes should be dark; generally they are dark brown or hazel. A very light eye 
is not liked. The eye is moderately full, with a soft look in repose, but a keen, far-away look 
when the dog is roused. The rims of the eyelids should be black. 


EARS-—The ears should be set on high, and, in repose, folded back like the Greyhound’s, 
though raised above the head in excitement without losing the fold, and even in some cases 
semi-erect. A prick ear is bad. A big thick ear hanging flat to the head, or heavily coated 
with long hair, is the worst of faults. The ear should be soft, glossy, and like a mouse’s coat 
to the touch, and the smaller it is the better. It should have no long coat or long fringe, but 
there is often a silky silvery coat on the body of the ear and the tip. Whatever the general 
colour, the ears should be black or dark-coloured. 


MOUTH—Teeth level. 


NECK—The neck should be long; that is, of the length that befits the Greyhound character 
of the dog. An over-long neck is not necessary or desirable, for the dog is not required to 
stoop to his work like a Greyhound, and it must be remembered that the mane, which every 
every good specimen should have, detracts from the apparent length of neck. Moreover, a 
Deerhound requires a very strong neck to hold a stag. The nape of the neck should be very 
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prominent where the head is set on, and the throat should be clean cut at the angle and pro- 
minent. 


FOREQUARTERS—The shoulders should be well sloped, the blades well back and not 
too much width between them. Loaded and straight shoulders are very bad faults. The fore- 
legs should be straight, broad and flat, a good broad forearm and elbow being desirable. 


BODY—The body and general formation is that of a Greyhound of larger size and bone. 
Chest deep rather than broad, but not too narrow and flat-sided. The loin well arched and 
drooping to the tail. A straight back is not desirable, this formation being unsuitable for 
going uphill, and very unsightly. 


HINDQUARTERS—Drooping, and as broad and powerful as possible, the hips being set 
wide apart. The hindlegs should be well bent at the stifle, with great length from the hip 
to the hock, which should be broad and flat. 


FEET—Should be close and compact, with well arranged toes. Nails strong. 


TAIL—Should be long, thick at the root, tapering, and reaching to within about 14 inches 
of the ground. When the dog is still, dropped perfectly straight down or curved. When in 
motion it should be curved when excited, in no case to be lifted out of the line of the back. 
It should be well-covered with hair; on the inside, thick and wiry; on the underside longer, 
and towards the end a slight fringe is not objectionable. A curl or ring rail is very 
undesirable. 


COAT—The hair on the body, neck and quarters should be harsh and wiry, and about three 
or four inches long; that on the head, breast and belly is much softer. There should be a slight 
hairy fringe on the inside of the fore and hind legs, but nothing approaching the "feather" 
of a Collie. The Deerhound should be a shaggy dog, but not over-coated. A woolly coat is 
bad. Some good strains have a mixture of silky coat with the hard, which is preferable to 
a woolly coat; but the proper coat is a thick, close-lying, ragged coat, harsh or crisp to the 
touch. 


COLOUR—Colour is much a matter of fancy. But there is no manner of doubt that the 
dark blue-grey is the most preferred because quality tends to follow this colour. Next comes 
the darker or lighter greys and brindles, the darkest being generally preferred. Yellow and 
sandy-red or red-fawn, especially with black points, i.e., ears and muzzles, are also in equal 
estimation, this being the colour of the oldest-known strains, the McNeil and Cheethill 
Menzies. White is condemned by all the old authorities, but a white chest and white toes, 
occurring as they do in a great many of the darkest-coloured dogs, are not so greatly objected 
to, but the less the better, as the Deerhound is a self-coloured dog. A white blaze on the head, 
or a white collar should be heavily penalized. In other cases, though passable, yet an attempt 
should be made to get rid of white markings. The less white the better, but a slight white 
tip to the stern occurs in the best strains. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Should be from 85 to 105 lbs. in dogs and from 65 to 8o Ibs. in 
bitches. Height of dog should not be less than 30 inches and bitches 28 inches, at the shoulder, 
respectively. 


ELKHOUND | 
GENERAL APPEARANCEC--It has a compact and proportionately short body, a coat 
thick and abundant but not bristling, and prick ears; tail tightly curled over back. 


HEAD AND SKULL—Broad between the ears; the forehead and back of the head are 
slightly arched with a clearly marked but not large stop. Muzzle moderately long, broader 
at the buse and gradually tapering—whether seen from above or from the side—-but not 
pointed; bridge of the nose straight, jaw strong with lips tightly closed, 
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EYES—Not prominent, in colour brown and as dark as possible, giving a frank, fearless 
and friendly expression. 


EARS—Set high, firm and upstanding, height slightly greater than their width at the base, 
pointed and very mobile. 


NECK—Of medium length, firm, muscular and well set up. 
FOREQUARTERS—Legs firm, straight and powerful with good bone; elbows closely 


set on. 


BODY-—Short in the couplings; back, wide and straight from neck to stern; chest, wide 
and deep with well-rounded ribs; loins, muscular; stomach, very little drawn up. 


HINDQUARTERS—Legs straight at the hock and when viewed from behind. There 
should be no dewclaws on the hind legs. 


FEET-—— Compact, oval in shape and not turned outwards; toes, tightly closed; toe nails, firm 
and strong. 


TAIL—Set high, tightly curled over the back but not carried on either side; hair, thick 
and close. 


COAT—Thick, abundant, coarse and weather-resisting; short on the head and on the front 
of the legs; longest on the chest, neck, buttocks, behind the foreleg and on the underside 
of the tail. It is composed of a longish and coarse top coat, dark at the tips with a light- 
coloured, soft and woolly undercoat. About the neck and front of the chest the longer coat 
forms a sort of ruff which, with the pricked ears, the energetic eyes and the curled tail, 
gives the animal its unique and alert appearance. 


COLOUR —QOrey, of various shades with black tips to the long outer coat; lighter on the 
chest, stomach, legs, and the underside of the tail. Any distinctive variation from the grey 
colour is most undesirable and too dark or too light colourings should be avoided. Pronounced 
marking on legs and feet are also not desirable. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—For dogs, the height at the shoulder is about 20} inches, and for 
bitches, about 184 inches. Weight approximately go lbs. and 43 lbs. respectively. 


FINNISH SPITZ 


HEAD AND SKULL—Head, medium sized and clean cut. Stop clearly visible. Muzzle, 
narrow, clean cut tapering evenly from above and side, Nose, deep black. Lips, compressed 
and clean. | 


EYES— Medium size or larger. Lively, preferably dark. 
EARS—Cocked and pointed. Hair fine. Ears mobile. 
MOUTH—Even, neither undershot nor overshot. 


NECK—Throat, springy; in males it appears short because of the short hair. In bitches, 
medium length. 


FOREQUARTERS—Well-laid shoulders, elbows firm and neither loose nor tied-in. 


BODY — Back, short, straight and strong. Chest, deep. Belly, slightly drawn up. Body almost 
square. 


HINDQUARTERS—Hocks, comparatively straight. 
FEET—Preferably rounded. 
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TAIL—Curled firmly from the root in a forward thrust, lying flat against the thigh. When 
straight, the tail vertebrae usually reach the hocks. 


COAT—On head and legs short and close, on the bedy, longish, half-erect or erect, stiffer 
on the neck and back. The hair on the shoulders and ruff is often considerably longer and 
coarser. ‘“Trousers’’ long and thick as is the hair on the tail. Undercoat short and dense, 
light in colour. | 


COLOUR—Brownish red or reddish brown on back, preferably clear lighter shade inside 
ears, on cheeks, under chin, on belly, and inside legs. The same applies to the “Trousers” 
and the underpart of the tail. White is permissible on the chest and paws. Black on lips is 
permissible; stiff pointed black hairs, as in the ears, on the back. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Shoulder height should be 16} to rọ inches for dogs. Bitches 
141 to 173 inches, 


GREYHOUND 


GENERAL APPEARANCE—The general appearance of the typical Greyhound is that 
of a strongly built, upstanding dog of generous proportions, muscular power and symmetrical 
formation, with a long head and neck, clean well-laid shoulders, deep chest, capacious body, 
arched loin, powerful quarters, sound legs and feet, and a suppleness of limb, which emphasize 
in a marked degree its distinctive type and quality. 


HEAD AND SKULL—Long, moderate width, flat skull, slight stop. Jaws, powerful and 
well chiselled. 


EYES—Bright and intelligent, dark in colour. 
EARS—Small, rose-shaped, of fine texture. 
MOUTH—tTeeth white and strong. The incisors of the upper jaw clipping those of the 


lower jaw. | 
NECK—Long and muscular, elegantly arched, well let into the shoulders. 


FOREQUARTERS—Shoulders, oblique, well set back, muscular without being loaded, 
narrow and cleanly defined at the top. Forelegs, long and straight, bone of good substance 
and quality. Elbows, free and well set under the shoulders. Pasterns, moderate length, 
slightly sprung. Elbows, pasterns and toes should incline neither outwards nor inwards. 


BODY—Chest, deep and capacious, providing adequate heart room. Ribs, deep, well sprung, 
and carried well back, Flanks well cut up. Back, rather long, broad and square. Loin, powerful, 
slightly arched. 


HINDQUARTERS—Thighs and second thighs, wide and muscular, showing great pro- 
pelling power. Stifles, well bent. Hocks, well let down, inclining neither outwards nor in- 
wards. Body and hindquarters features should be of ample proportions and well coupled, 
enabling adequate ground to be covered when standing. 


FEET—Moderate length, with compact well-knuckled toes, strong pads. 


TAIL—Long, set on rather low, strong at the root, tapering to the point, carried low, 
slightly curved. 


COAT—Fine and close. 


COLOUR—Black, white, red, blue, fawn, fallow, brindle, or any of the colours broken with 
white. 


HEIGHT-—Ideal height: Dogs 28 to 30 inches; Bitches 27 to 28 inches. 
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IRISH WOLFHOUND 


GENERAL APPEARANCE—The Irish Wolfhound should not be quite so heavy or 
massive as the Great Dane, but more so than the Deerhound, which in general type he should 
otherwise resemble, Of great size and commanding appearance, very muscular, strongly though 
gracefully built, movements easy and active; head and neck carried high; the tail carried with 
an upward sweep with a slight curve towards the extremity. 


HEAD AND SKULL—Long, the frontal bones of the forehead very slightly raised and 
very little indentation between the eyes. Skull, not too broad. Muzzle, long and moderately 
pointed. 


EYES—Dark. 
EARS—Smal! and Greyhound-like in carriage. 


NECK—Rather long, very strong and muscular, well arched, without dewlap or loose skin 
about the throat. 


FOREQUARTERS—-Shoulders muscular, giving breadth of chest, set sloping. Elbows well 
under, turned neither inwards nor outwards, Leg and forearm muscular, and the whole leg 
strong and quite straight. 


BODY——Chest, very deep. Breast, wide. Back, rather long than short. Loins arched. Belly 
well drawn up. 

HINDOUARTERS-—Muscular thighs and second thighs; long and strong a as in the Grey- 
hound, and hocks well let down and turning neither in nor out. 


FEET— Moderately large and round, turned neither inwards nor outwards. Toes well 
arched and closed. Nails very strong and curved. 


TAIL-—Long and slightly curved, of moderate thickness, and well covered with hair. 


COAT—Rough and hardy on body, legs and head; especially wiry and long over eyes and 
under jaw. 


COLOUR—The recognized colours are grey, brindle, red, black, pure white, fawn, or any 
colour that appears in the Deerhound.. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—The minimum height and weight of dogs should be 31 inches 
and 120 Ibs.; of bitches, 28 inches and go lbs. Anything below this should be debarred from 
winning a prize. Great size, including height at shoulder and proportionate length of body 
is the desideratum to be aimed at, and it is desired to firmly establish a breed that shall average 
from 32 to 34 inches in dogs, showing the requisite power, activity, courage and symmetry. 


SALUKI OR GAZELLE HOUND 


GENERAL APPEARANCE—The whole appearance of this breed should give an impres- 
sion of grace and symmetry and of great speed and endurance coupled with strength and acti- 
vity to enable it to kill gazelle or other quarry over deep sand or rocky mountain. The expres- 
sion should be dignified and gentle with deep, faithful, farseeing eyes. 


HEAD AND SKULL-—Head long and narrow; skull moderately wide between ears, not 
domed, the stop not pronounced, the whole showing great quality. Nose black or liver. 


EYES—-Dark to hazel and bright, large and oval, but not prominent. 
EARS-——Long and mobile, covered with long silky hair; hanging close to the skull. 
MOUTH—tTeeth strong and level, 

NECK—Long, supple and well muscled. 
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FOREQUARTERS—Shoulders sloping and set well back, well muscled without being 
coarse. The chest deep and moderately narrow. The forelegs straight and long from the elbow 
to the knee, 


BODY-—Back fairly broad, muscles slightly arched over the loin. 


HINDQUARTERS—Strong, hip bones set wide apart, and stifle moderately bent, hocks 
low to the ground, showing galloping and jumping power. 


FEET—Of moderate length, toes long, and well arched, not splayed out, but at the same time 
not cat footed; the whole being strong and supple and well feathered between the toes. 


TAIL—Long, set on low and carried naturally in a curve, well feathered on the underside 
with long silky hair, not bushy. 


COAT—Smooth and of a soft silky texture; slight feather on the legs; feather at the back 
of the thighs; sometimes with slight woolly feather on thigh and shoulders, (In the Smooth 
variety the points should be the same with the exception of the coat which has no feathering.) 


COLOUR—White, cream, fawn, golden, red, grizzle and tan, tricolour (white, black and 
tan), and black and tan, or variations of these colours. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Height should average 23 to 28 inches, bitches proportionately 
smaller. 


WHIPPET 
GENERAL APPEARANCE—Should convey an impression of beautifully balanced mus- 


cular power and strength, combined with great elegance and grace of outline. Symmetry of 
outline, muscular development and powerful gait are the main considerations; the dog being 
built for speed and work all forms of exaggeration should be avoided. The dog should possess 
great freedom of action, the forelegs should be thrown forward and low over the ground like 
a thoroughbred horse not in a Hackney-like action. Hind legs should come well under the 
body giving great propelling power, general movement not to look stilted, high stepping 
or in a short or mincing manner. 


HEAD AND SKULL—Long and lean, flat on top tapering to the muzzle, rather wide 
between the eyes, the jaws powerful and clean cut, nase black, in blues a bluish colour is 
permitted and in livers a nose of the same colour and in whites or parti-colour a butterfly 
nose is permissible. 


EYES—Bright, expression very alert. 

EARS—Rose shaped, small and fine in texture. 

MOUTH—Level. The teeth in the top jaw fitting closely over the teeth in lower jaw. 
NECK—Long and muscular, elegantly arched. 

FOREQUARTERS—Shoulders oblique and muscular, the blades carried up to the spine 


closely set together at the top. Forelegs straight and upright, front not too wide, pasterns 
strong with slight spring, elbows well set under the body. 

BODY—Chest very deep with plenty of heart-room, brisket deep and well defined, back 
broad, firm, somewhat long and showing definite arch over the loin but not humped, loin 
giving the impression of strength and power, ribs well sprung; well muscled on back. 
HINDQUARTERS—Strong and broad across thighs, stifles well bent, hocks well let down, 
second thighs strong, the dog then being able to stand over a lot of ground and show great 
driving power, 


FEET——Very neat, well split up between the toes, knuckles highly arched, pads thick and 
strong. 
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TAIL—No feathering. Long, tapering, when in action carried in a delicate curve upward 
but not over the back. 

COAT—Fine, short, as close as possible in texture. 

COLOUR—Any colour or mixture of colours. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—The ideal height for dogs is 183 inches and for bitches 173 inches. 
Judges should use their discretion and not unduly penalize an otherwise good specimen. 


سے 





RETRIEVER (Curly-coated) 
Mrs. Evelyn Ackerley's CA. Ackrow Sir Horace 
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RETRIEVER (Flat-coated) 
Mr. H. Reginald Cooke's CZ. Kiss of. Riverside 
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RETRIEVER (Golden) 


Mrs., W. M. Charle 
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CHAPTER X 


GUNDOGS 


CURLY AND FLAT-COATED RETRIEVERS 


Unper the heading of Retrievers we have a group of dogs 
that are of the first importance to shooting men, and that 
have also become prime favourites in the show ring. At the 
opening of the century they had not been going as a special- 
ized breed for more than perhaps forty or fifty years, and 
exhibitors had not long taken them up seriously. For the 
sake of convenience it is perhaps better to write of them 
in their alphabetical order, beginning with the Curlies. 

This variety has never been such a favourite as the Flat- 
coat in the first instance, and later on the Labrador. We 
can understand that although the Curlies are really hand- 
some dogs, the amount of preparation they have to undergo 
for the show ring makes people rather reluctant to take them 
up. This is somewhat strange because they need no more 
attention than some of the other breeds that are popular, 
and a really good Curly is a most taking dog. They can 
work in the field as well as any of the other varieties when 
they are properly trained, but here again field trialers 
have rarely run any of them at meetings 

Before the first war a fair number used to be shown, 
one of the leading breeders being the late Mr. A. R. Fish, 
whose prefix of Penwortham in this variety and in other 
breeds earned many challenge certificates. Mr. R. Paterson 
(Deveronside) was another successful breeder for some 
years. After 1920 exhibitors showed no overpowering 
desire to run kennels of Curlies, but Mr. Fish continued 
faiinful, and Mir. H. Stacey came in afterwards to become 
one of the stalwarts. Captain C. S. Monson also had some 
useiul dogs. 
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The variety received an accession of strength by the 
formation of the Curly Retriever Club in 1933, largely 
through the efforts of Brig.-Gen. F. F. Lance and the late 
Mrs. Lance. The following were present at a meeting 
on March 14, 1933, at which it was decided to form such 
a club: Lady Katherine Bosanquet, Gen. Lance, Col. W. 
F. Blaker, Mrs. Hilsbros, Mr. E. W. J. Hawkes, Capt. 
and Mrs. Monson, Mr. E. G. Oliver, and Mrs. Lance, 
who was appointed Hon. Secretary. Among the names 
of well known breeders who were elected to the committee 
were the late Mr. Isaac Sharpe, Mr. H. Stacey, and Mr. 
A. R. Fish. 

After this entries improved somewhat, and Mrs. C. 
Breitmeyer began to show Curlies and run them at field 
trials. Saidie of Snape and Snapehill Brenda were successful 
in both. Gen. Lance, who shoots over his dogs, has reported 
that they were excellent workers, and he has received good 
accounts of the abilities of the young ones that he has sold. 
He was about the first, I think, to breed them of a golden 
colour instead of the usual black. | 

'The second war caused the inevitable setback and entries 
at shows were rather scanty. Subsequently the most suc- 
cessful exhibitor was Mrs. M. C. Ackerley. 

Curly-coated Retrievers are handsome dogs. The head 
should be long and well-proportioned, skull not too flat; 
jaws long and strong and not inclined to snipiness. Eyes 
black or brown, rather large but not too prominent. Ears 
rather small, set on low, lying close to the head, and covered 

with short curls. The coat should be one mass of crisp 
curls all over; a slightly more open coat is not to be severely 
penalised but a saddle back, or patch of uncurled hair 
behind the shoulders should be penalised; and a prominent 
white patch on breast is undesirable but a few white hairs 
are allowed in an otherwise good dog. 

Shoulders should be very deep, muscular, and obliquely 
placed, chest not too wide but decidedly deep, body rather 
short, muscular and well ribbed up, loins powerful, deep, 
and firm to the grasp. Legs of moderate length; forelegs 
straight and set well under body; quarters strong and mus- 
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cular. Hocks low to the ground with moderate bend to 
stifle and hock, feet round and compact. Tail moderately 
short, carried fairly straight and covered with curls, slightly 
tapering towards the point. 


FLAT-COATED RETRIEVERS 


A coop Flat-coated Retriever exhibits quality to a high 
degree, combined with a pleasing expression. From the 
beginning of their show career as well as at field trials, 
they were the general favourites. The breeders who were 
working in the last decade of the nineteenth century and the 
beginning of the present certainly produced dogs of a high 
state of perfection. 

Among those who overlapped into the last fifty years 
were Mr. L. Allen Shuter, Mr. H. Reginald Cooke, and 
Col. Cornwall Legh. Col. Legh’s High Legh Blarney was 
one of the leading dogs of his time. When on the death 
of his master he, with the rest of the inmates of the kennels, 
was put up by auction at Aldridge’s in 1905, he was of such 
excellence that Mr. Cooke gave his agent a blank cheque 
with instructions that he was to buy Blarney, and the ham- 
mer fell to his bid for two hundred guineas. His reputation 
was so high that he paid his cost at stud in less than two 
years, and he lived until 1913, dying at the age of eleven. 
He was never beaten on the show bench and his influence 
as a sire was probably unequalled. 

Mr. H. Reginald Cooke almost deserves a chapter to 
himself. When other breeders fell away after the advent 
of Labradors, he remained staunch to his favourites, and 
in 1949 one of his dogs won at field trials, in his master’s 
gist year. Mr. Cooke started as long ago as 1881, and he 
did not give up showing until a few years ago. In that time 
his dogs had won 344 challenge awards. 

Notable among exhibitors between the two wars were 
Mr. W. .ز‎ Phizacklea, Mr. H. Wentworth-Smith, Mrs. 
E. Iíemm, Mrs. G. Murray Grover, Mr. A. E. Southam, 
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Mr. W. J. Simms, Mr. J. Ashton, and Mr. D. Holdsworth. 

It is a great pity that such a beautiful variety should 
have fallen into neglect to a large extent. The first-class 
dogs that Mr. Cooke and one or two others used to show 
between the two wars ought to have attracted more admirers. 
There is no doubt, too, that they could do very well at field 
trials if owners took the trouble to have them trained pro- 
perly. Mr. Cook has told me of the number of keepers 
still using them. This gentleman has written three little 
pamphlets on the breed which may be commended. I think 
he will not mind me quoting a few words from one of them 
concerning how to choose a puppy. He writes: “Pick out 
a medium sized puppy with a long but not weak head, small 
ears, dark eyes, straight coat, short stern, straight legs, 
small feet, and plenty of bone. Give preference to a puppy 
which takes much notice of you, which shows no fear when 
you clap your hands loudly, and which you observe carrying 
about mouthfuls of straw and other things. This shows a 
natural aptitude which will always remain.” He believes 
in adults of medium size, for choice rather under than over. 

‘A large sized retriever is a great mistake, for not only 
do his proportions hinder him in his work, but he will very 
quickly tire, and as a rule a big dog is a slow dog." 

There is always a danger of exhibitors increasing the 
size of a dog in the hope that it will look more imposing 
in the eyes of a judge, but if that judge is a wise man, he 
will remember the work to which the particular dog has 
to be put. 


THE GOLDEN RETRIEVER 


THE present century has seen two notable additions to the 
Retriever family, of which Golden Retrievers are one and 
Labradors the other. At the Kennel Club show of 1909 the 
Hon. Lewis Harcourt (afterwards Lord Harcourt) had a 
class to himself for Golden Retrievers, of which he sent 
Brass, Rossa, Flame, and Copper, all with the prefix of 
Culham before them. There were no other exhibitors. 
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From this modest beginning the fruition has been Con- 
siderable in forty-one years. The breed was not actually 
new, since it was started by the first Lord Tweedmouth 
at his estate at Guisachan in Scotland when he was Sir 
Dudley Marjoribanks. | 

Mr. Harcourt told me that he got his original dogs 
from Lord 'Tweedmouth's strain, Lord Portsmouth at 
Hurstbourne, and many other sources. He said they bred 
absolutely true to type and colour and were fine workers, 
very tractable, and easily broken. He had owned them for 
six years before any were exhibited and in 1909 he had 
about twenty, over which he shot regularly. ‘Sir Dudley 
Marjoribanks gave a good many of his dogs away, and it is 
possible that in the course of time they departed some- 
what from the original. 

I have been told that in some cases a Bloodhound and 
Irish Setter cross were used to prevent too close consan- 
guinity. Whatever may have been the reason, in the early 
show days we certainly had rather marked differences of 
type. The appearance of Mr. Harcourts dogs led to other 
exhibitors taking up the variety, one of the most enthu- 
siastic of whom was Col. the Hon. W. le Poer Trench of 
Gerrard’s Cross. Col. Trench had his first dog from Lord 
Ilchester in 1880 and later on Lord Tweedmouth gave him 
a bitch of the first outcross that he had made. The Colonel 
apparently did not breed from this bitch but from one that 
he got from a certain major, and she and a dog taken from 
a ghillie in Scotland were the foundations of the St. Hubert 
strain. The bitch that he had given to him was an albino, 
and that may account for the fact that his dogs were much 
lighter in colour than those that have since become estab- 
lished, ‘They were also bigger and to my mind of a different 


e. 
Col. le Poer Trench told me a romantic story which I 
was responsibie for reporting extensively in various articles, 
to the effect that Sir Dudley Marjoribanks founded his 
kennels on a troupe of performing dogs that he bought 
from a circus proprietor in Brighton soon after the Crimean 
War. My oid friend told me this story with such conviction 
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that I had no reason to doubt it, but when I saw the des- 
cendants of Mr. Harcourt’s strain I came to the conclusion 
that they were not greatly different from the Flat-coats 
that I used to know when a boy, and I thought the best 
way of getting an accurate version of the origin of the 
Guisachan dogs was to go to the late Lord Tweedmouth, 
who was the grandson of the first peer. 

He told me that one Sunday when his grandfather and 
father were at Brighton in the late '60s, they met a good- 
looking yellow Retriever and approached the man who had 
it. This man, who was a cobbler, said that he had received 

the dog in lieu of a bad debt from a keeper in the neigh- 
. bourhood and that it was the only yellow puppy out of a 
black Wavy-coated (the Flat-coats were then called Wavy) 
Retriever litter. Sir Dudley bought the dog and later ob- 
tained a bitch of a similar colour in the Border country. 
Several] others were obtained, and to prevent the danger 
of excessive inbreeding, an occasional outcross was made 
with black Flat-coated bitches. The third Lord Tweed- 
mouth assured me that there was never a trace of Blood- 
hound in them—they were absolutely pure-bred Retrievers. 

This version had corroboration in a letter published in 
The Fieldin 1941, when Mr. S. H. Whitbread stated that 
the second Lord Tweedmouth told him how, as a small 
boy at school near Brighton, his father, Sir Dudley Mar- 
joribanks, took him for a walk on the downs where they 
met a man with a very handsome young yellow Retriever. 
He was a shoemaker and had received the puppy from old 
Obed Miles, the keeper at Stanmer, in payment for a bill. 
Sir Dudley bought the dog, which was the originator of the 
Tweedmouth breed. 

Reading these two accounts together, combined with 
my previous doubts, I feel that we must accept them as 
being correct. 

In 1872 two dogs were exhibited at the Crystal Palace 
show described as being Russian Retrievers, one exhibitor 
stating that his was bred by the Emperor of Russia. Un- 
fortunately we have no description of these dogs. 

The Golden Retrievers proved to be so attractive that 
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within a few years some strong kennels were founded. Mrs. 
W. M. Charlesworth, an accomplished breeder and keen 
supporter of field trials, was one of the earliest to come in, 
and her Noranby family made a remarkable impression. I 
see from the Stud Book that she bred two litters in 1912 
of which Culham Copper was the sire. Mrs. Charlesworth 
has continued to enjoy a run of successes both in the show 
ring and at field trials. 

After the first war we had a considerable accession of 
strength, among the prominent breeders between 1920 and 
. 1939 being the Hon. Mrs. E. D. Grigg; Mrs. Cottingham, 

Major J. Ayton Blake; Mr, J. Eccles; Mrs. Evers-Swindell; 
Lt.-Col. the Hon. D. Carnegie; Mr. H. Wentworth-Smith; 
Mrs. A. Nairn, whose daughter, Miss S. Nairn, continued 
the kennels on the death of her mother; and Mr. H. 
Venables Kyrke. 

After the second war Mrs. Charlesworth was carrying 
on with unabated vigour, and of the older names we also 
had Major Ayton Blake. Mrs. I. M. Parsons had some 
first-class dogs in Lincolnshire. In 1950 there were indica- 
tions that the variety was in for a period of prosperity, 
and a very large entry was made at Cruft’s show of that year. 


THE LABRADOR RETRIEVER 


THE year 1903 was memorable in the history of Labradors, 
which had hitherto been little known except among a few 
elect sporting families. Those of us who had studied dogs 
were aware that their ancestors came over in fishing boats, 
the crews of which had seen the uses to which the dogs were 
put in Newfoundland and had noted particularly how clever 
all of them were in the water. We knew, too, that the lesser 
Newfoundlands, as they were then called, were the founda- 
tion stock of the breed afterwards known as Retrievers from 
crosses with Setters or Water Spaniels. I must admit that 
before 1903 I had never seen one, and the majority of doggy 
pecole had to confess to a similar ignorance. 
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Then in that year a class was provided for them at the 
Kennel Club show at the Crystal Palace, and in looking up 
an old catalogue, I find that there were fourteen exhibits, 
of which the Hon. A. Holland Hibbert (afterwards Lord 
Knutsford) had entered six. He won all the prizes, Munden 
Sentry being first, Munden Single second, and Munden 
Sovereign third. Sir Richard Graham, who had a fine work- 
ing kennel of these dogs, sent Netherby Sam; and others, 
who had been associated with Labradors in the field, were 
Alec Crawe and Andrew Nichol. Here we had the beginning 
of a boom that has carried the variety to the front rank of 
gundogs. | 

As so much is owing to Mr. Holland Hibbert’s strain, 
it is as well to put on record that he had had Labradors since 
1884, in which time he had never used any dog with the 
slightest suspicion of a cross. This gentleman, as a true 
sportsman, recognized that first and foremost, Labradors 
were gundogs, and he promptly entered some at field trials, 
with which he was most successful. 

A year or two later the appearance of Major Maurice 
Portal’s Flapper set the seal upon the fame of these dogs as 
workers. Flapper ran at the Kennel Club and International 
Gundog Retriever trials in 1906, 1907, and 1908, being 
placed second on two occasions and then first on two others, 
with the championship. From that time, Labradors never 
looked back. Flapper was bred by Col. C. L. Bates from 
Stag and Betsy. On the sire’s side he went back to Munden 
Sybil of 1884 and on the dam’s side to Kielder, 1872, who 
belonged to the Earl of Verulam. | 

By 1908 Labradors were beginning to assert their 
supremacy at field work. In that year 106 dogs were entered 
in field trials, sixty-two of which were Flat-coats, thirty-nine 
Labradors, three Curlies and two inter-bred. Flat-coats won 
two firsts, five seconds, eight thirds, and three fourths. 
Labradors won six firsts, two seconds, one third and one 
fourth. Labradors were coming along all the time; in 1911 
Flat-coated Retrievers won two firsts, five seconds, one 
third, and two fourths, and Labradors won thirteen firsts, 
eleven seconds, thirteen thirds and six fourths. In 1913 the 
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difference was still more pronounced, Labradors winning 
twenty firsts, seventeen seconds, nineteen thirds, and ten 
fourths; Flat-coats won one first, two seconds, three thirds 
and one fourth; and that year Golden Retrievers began to 
appear although they only won one second. From this time 
onwards Labradors were indisputably well ahead of all the 
others. 

Within a few years of 1903, too, they became of in- 
creasing importance in the show arena, and what was more 
encouraging, many of the field trial people manifested a 
desire to breed dogs of a quality that would enable them 
to win in the show ring. | 

At the beginning the Labradors were severely criticized. 
They were common looking dogs, we were told, devoid of 
quality and without much character, a judgment that proved 
to be entirely wrong. Some misguided persons crossed them 
with the Flat-coats in the hope of giving them that in- 
definable air of distinction that they were supposed to lack. 
One of these cross-breds actually won at shows and I think, 
unless my memory is sadly at fault, he was sold for £500. 

It took years for this prejudice to die down. I remember 
on one occasion between the two wars being one of the 
three judges who made Lorna, Lady Howe’s Ch. Bramshaw 
Bob (the first time he came out) the best in show at Cruft’s. 
This, as my readers will understand, is a most exacting 
competition, and any dog, although he is a champion, may 
have to be put aside for a comparatively trivial failing. After 
very careful scrutiny we came to the conclusion that Bram- 
shaw Bob was a good winner, and the applause of the crowd 
signified their approval of the decision. 

A friend afterwards chaffed me about putting up “a 
common barnyard dog” at such a great event. I told him to 
wait until he had gone over Bob carefully at close quarters; 
and to my amusement I read that he was one of the judges 
who repeated our opinion at the Manchester show a few 
weeks later. 

However, it did not take the majority of people as long 
as it took my friend to appreciate that Labradors had a 
distinctive type, a type entirely different from the Flat- 
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coats, which originally they had a share in making. They 
are broader in skull, stockier in build, and make no pre- 
tensions to approach the standard of the Flat-coats. Before 
1914 they began to have big entries at all the principal shows 
and prices soared. 

Among the leading dogs that come to my mind were 
Mr. A. E. Butter's F.T.Ch. Peter of Faskally, his dis- 
tinguished son, Ch. Patron of Faskally, bred by the Duchess 
of Hamilton and sold by her to Mir. Butter, afterwards 
becoming, in succession, the property of Mr. T. W. Twy- 
ford and Mr. J. Scott McCombe. His dam was Dungavel 
Juno. Then there were F.T.Ch. Tag of Whitmore (Mr. 
Twyford’s), by Patron; Ch. Type of Whitmore (Mr. 
Twyford’s); and Ch. Withington Dorando (Mr. J. H. 
Hulme’s), afterwards sold to Mrs. Quintin Dick. He was 
sired by Peter of Faskally. Others were Mr. A. Meech’s 
Ch. Manor House Belle, afterwards Mr. T. Parmley’s 
(bred by Mr. O. LI. Mansel); and Mr. A. Nichol’s Ch. 
Brayton Swift. 

All this time the Duchess of Hamilton’s prefix of Dun- 
gavel was conspicuous in Labradors as well as in English 
Springers, and great was the regret when she relinquished 
her kennels. | 

The year 1916 must be put on record because at Cruft's 
show King George V exhibited his first Labrador with a 
considerable measure of success. Previously, and for some 
time afterwards, he had a choice kennel of Labradors at 
Sandringham for shooting over, and from this date he 
exhibited fairly often. | | 

In 1914 an event occurred that subsequently had much 
to do with determining the character of the breed in later 
years. It was then that Mrs. Quintin Dick, afterwards 
Lorna, Countess Howe, acquired Scandal of Glynn, bred 
by Lord Vivian. He became her devoted friend, and the 
following year he sired a litter of puppies, born in December 
1915, twelve of which were bitches and only one a dog. 
When Scandal died in 1917 Mrs. Quintin Dick made 
inquiries about this dog which she wished to replace her 
old friend. 
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The breeder had kept him and named him Bolo; he was 
sent to two trainers, but neither was able to make anything 
of him, he being wild and unruly; so he was given away. 
His new owner disliked him and was willing to give him 
to the lady, who was to destroy him if he did not please her. 
An account of the manner in which he became a reformed 
character, sufficiently to earn his Field Trial Championship, 
is given in the chapter on Field Trials. How he was the first 
of his variety to bear the distinction of Dual Champion 
by his victories at shows comes more appropriately here. 

His show career started at about the same time, and 
his later influence at stud had much to do with the welfare 
of the variety between the two wars. Bolo proved to be 
unusually prepotent, and one of his most noteworthy sons 
was Ch. Banchory Danilo, the winner of no fewer than 
thirty-three challenge certificates. He was also made the 
best of all breeds at one of the Kennel Club shows. Ch. 
Banchory Trueman, by Ch. Ingleston Ben, was a grandson 
of Bolo’s on the distaff side. At nine successive shows 
he was unbeaten. Just about that period Lady Howe, 
as she had then become, had a kennel of extraordinary 
merit. 

During the 1930’s Labradors went through a period of 
great prosperity, having attained a position never before 
equalled and that will be difficult to repeat. Champions 
without number appeared under the name of Lady Howe, 
and among other exhibitors or runners at field trials who 
made names for themselves were Mr. J. Allbones, Sen.; 
the Earl of Chesterfield; Lady Hill-Wood; the Hon. J. A. 
Joicey; Mr. H. Venables-Kyrke; Mrs. M. Anderson; 
Major and Mrs. A. Wormald; Mr. H. A. Saunders; 
Mr. D. McDonald; Mr. T. H. Moorby; Major H. 
Twyford; Dr. G. H. Monro-Home; Mr. R. G. Heaton; 
Mr. Vincent Routledge; Mr. A. B. Simpson; Mrs. Sofer 
Whitburn; Mr. J. A. Hulme; and Major T. C. Lucas. 
This list is given with some reluctance, because names may 
have been omitted that should have been included among 
such a galaxy of talent. 

In 1938 King George VI exhibited for the first time at 
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Cruft’s, the bitch Sandringham Stream, bred by his father 
and having Banchory Trueman as sire. Shortly before that 
time, too, Mr. J. Arthur Rank came on the scene. 

It is lamentable that when a variety had been brought 
to such a high state of perfection, war should come along 
and throw strains more or less into the melting pot. When 
the hurly-burly was over, the Labradors that began to 
appear at the small shows then running were often of an 
inferior type, and breeders were much concerned to see 
that to an extent they had lost their compact build and sturdy 
frames, and had become too leggy, too straight in stifle, 
and lacking in substance. They are beginning to come back 
again, but it is too early yet to say if they are likely to 
recapture the glories of the decade that ended in 1939. 

Opinion seems to be unanimous at present that the 
yellows have kept their type better than the blacks, and that 
they are still retaining the otter-tail that should be so 
characteristic of the variety. Will my readers please re- 
member that the correct nomenclature is “yellow” Labrador 
and not "golden," as 1s frequently used. | 

The first dog of this colour to become a Dual Champion 
was Mr. E. Winter's Ch. Staindrop Saighdear, in 1947. 
Those interested in colour breeding may like to learn that 
both his parents were black. Two years later Mrs. Wor- 
mald’s Knaith Banjo became similarly distinguished. He 
was bred, trained, and handled by this lady. On the resump- 
tion of championship shows, Lady Howe again began to 
show some good ones, Mr. Saunders continued to exhibit 
and run at field trials, and Mr. Rank showed that he had 
good dogs and a clever trainer by his successes at trials. 
Perhaps his most notable dog was F.T.Ch. Scotney Kins- 
man. Mr. Routledge’s Hallingbury Snipe also proved him- 
self to be a sterling worker. 

Many new people have come into the variety, and if they 
will keep the correct type fixedly in mind and try to perpet- 
uate it, they should be welcome. There is little doubt that a 
long time ago, yellow puppies occasionally appeared in litters 
from blacks, and more often than not were destroyed as 
being unorthodox. The fixation of this colour may be said 
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to date from the year 1899, when Major C. E. Radclyffe 
bred two yellows from blacks, and the name of one of them, 
Ben of Hyde, would be found in most modern pedigrees 
if they were carried back far enough. The other puppy was 
a bitch who produced blacks when she was bred from, while 
most of Ben’s were of the lighter colour. 

After Major Radclyffe, Major and Mrs. Wormald were 
among the first to breed the yellows, others who did so 
being Lord Feversham, Mr. Fred Straker, Mr. G. Atkinson- 
Clark, and Col. Swan. A class was first put on for them at a 
show in 1912, after which we had to wait until the years 
immediately following 1920, when they began to appear 
in greater numbers, Major T. C. Lucas, Mrs. Wormald, 
Sir Charles Newman, and Major Doynes Ditmas breeding 
them. They did so well that the Yellow Labrador Club 
was founded, which began to hold field trials in 1925. 

The word "yellow" may be interpreted liberally as 
including all the lighter dogs, from fox-red to cream, 
without white except on the chest or extreme tips of the 
toes. The coats should be of a whole colour and should not 
have a flecked appearance. Mr. Nigel Colman had a strain 
of creams which were very popular. 


THE CHESAPEAKE BAY RETRIEVER 


ALTHOUGH not in alphabetical order in the section for 
Retrievers, the Chesapeake Bay comes appropriately here 
because of his supposed relationship to the Labrador. The 
story goes that an English brig was wrecked off the 
coast of Maryland in 1807. The crew were rescued and the 
cargo salvaged by an American ship, which among other 
things brought off two Newfoundland puppies, one of each 
sex, that had been destined for England. The two dogs 
were given to someone who had shown hospitality to the 
English sailors, and before long it was found that they 
were exceptionally clever at retrieving. The supposition is 
that they were the lesser Newfoundlands that we should now 
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call Labradors, although the dog was a dingy red in colour 
while the bitch was black. These two got mixed up with 
local sporting dogs and in that way gave rise to the Chesa- 
peake Bay Retrievers. 

Their reputation as clever workers reached us before 
any of them did in the flesh. Somewhere about 1935 I got 
into correspondence with Dr. Helen Ingleby, who was then 
living in Norfolk. This lady told me how she had become 
interested in the variety in America about ten years earlier. 
When she decided to start a kennel in England she sent 
over two bitches in whelp, and shooting people soon began 
to talk about the dogs. The two classes that were put on - 
for them at Cruft’s show of 1936 were filled alone by Dr. 
Ingleby, who sent eight of her Chesapeakes for Lorna, 
Lady Howe to judge. 

A few breeders became interested in them, but the war 
interrupted their progress, and not many have survived, 
but there are sufficient for a revival. 

In 1937 Lord Sefton bought four of his best dogs from 
Mr. Anthony A. Bliss of New York City, who was President 
of the American Chesapeake Club. Mr. Bliss was good 
enough to send me a lot of information about the dogs. 
In a useful monograph on the breed he describes the 
Chesapeake as ''a thick-set, heavy-sterned, powerful indivi- 
dual with a round skull, broad between the eyes, shallow 
stop and a long deep muzzle, pointed but not sharp. He 
stands about 23 ins. or 2 ins. high, and the ideal dog weighs 
about seventy-five pounds. The size of the dog, however, 
has been subject to great variation due to the differences of 
shooting conditions throughout the century, and the Chesa- 
peake can be found as light as sixty pounds and as heavy 
as ninety or even one hundred and twenty . . . the eye, 
another and possibly less attractive distinction of the breed, 
is yellow, usually shading lighter or darker depending 
on the colour of the coat . . . the colour of the Chesapeake 
varies from a dark brown, almost liver colour, to a deadgrass 
or straw colour." 

Like the Labrador, he has a particularly broad chest 
and deep barrel; the back 1s short-coupled, broad and strong, 
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and the back quarters must be as high or even a trifle higher 
than the shoulders, though this point has lately been the 
subject of much controversy. The ears are small, set well up, 
and lie flat and close to the head, and should face forward. 
The coat should be thick and short, nowhere over an inch 
and a half long, with a dense, fine woolly undercoat. Hair 
on face and legs should be very short and straight. The tail, 
which should be of medium length, is thick at the base, 
and some feather is permissible. The coat is oily which 
serves as a protection against water and weather. 

Writing of the temperament, Mr. Bliss says “the dog 
is an intensely independent, affectionate individual. He is 
a companion without peer, a guardian, and the greatest 
children’s companion in the world. He is not a showy 
stylish dog, but is impressive in his power and he is a faithful, 
sensible being, in fact, a grand old dog. Once you have 
owned a good Chesapeake, you can never be without one.” 


THE ENGLISH SETTER 


In dealing with the English Setter I have to admit an 
ineradicable prejudice in favour of this beautiful and kindly 
variety. My old friend, the late Mr. Isaac Sharpe, once 
expressed the opinion that pointers and setters had been 
sent into the world by Providence for the benefit of mankind. 
My own view is that man has succeeded in turning these 
dogs to his own uses, but undoubtedly they started with a 
natural ability for finding game. 

At the opening of this century English Setters had 
reached a fixity of type that has not been materially changed 
since. Edward Laverack, who welded them into such a 
distinctive style that one branch was often called the Laver- 
ack Setters, had completed his work and left this earth by 
1877 and therefore merely a cursory reference can be made 
to inm here. The interesting point is that when he left off, 
his mantle fell upon the shoulders of Mr. R. LI. Purcell 


Llewellin, who came well into the present century. 
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Mr. Purcell Llewellin based his kennels upon pure 
Laverack blood, and he had succeeded so well at the time 
Laverack published his monograph on The Setter in 1872, 
that he dedicated it to “R. LI. Purcell Llewellin, Esq. of 
Tregwynt, Letterstone, Pembrokeshire, South Wales, who 
has endeavoured and is still endeavouring, by sparing 
neither expense nor trouble, to bring to perfection the 
Setter." 

When as a young man I first met Mr. Purcell Llewellin 
he had then moved into Shropshire. Some people consider 
that his influence on the family was more beneficial than 
that of his great predecessor, as it was said that the Laverack 
dogs towards the end got nervy and wild in the field. I am 
unable to express any opinion on this matter, but we do 
know that Mr. Purcell Llewellin did fine work, winning 
innumerable victories at field trials and always ‘striving 
to breed dogs of good quality. 

Sometime during the first war he wrote to an American 
correspondent: "The field trial men in this country care 
nothing for type or appearance, if, indeed, they know what 
it is. Their principle is very simple—i. e., breed workers 
to workers no matter how ugly. The consequence is there 
is a great gulf fixed in this country between the show setter 
and the field-trialer. The field trials, or most of them, 
are sheepdog-looking, with high set ears and snipy noses. 
The bench show kennels have handsome dogs but are too 
prudent to enter the list against the field trial kennels at 
public triais. I have always been handicapped all my life 
by trying as far as I can to combine type and working 
points. It is no easy matter for I need not say a specialist 
has an easier task than one who attempts two opposite 
things; and if I had simply ignored type and gone as my 
opponents desire, for work alone, or ignored all working 
instincts and brains and gone for show points alone, the 
task would have been far easier; but I hate an ugly dog 
and as I keep dogs more for pleasure, not coin, I can please 
myself.” 

Mr. Purcell Llewellin was 74 at that time. On his death 
in 1925 there was great speculation and some concern as 
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to what would happen to such a fine strain that had been 
got together in the course of a great number of years. 
Fortunately the kennels were taken over by Mr. William 
Humphrey of Minsterley, Shropshire. I understand that 
the sum of £1,600 was the highest price paid for a kennel 
in such circumstances. In the course of the last fifty-three 
years Mr. Humphrey has imported thirty-three of this 
variety back into the country, for many of the best Llewellin 
Setters went to the United States, where they were appre- 
ciated above all others. 

The general effect is that in all probability the variety 
now is better than ever it was. I believe that in 1950 we have 
only six Field Trial Champion Setters and Pointers, five 
of which are all pure-bred Llewellins. 

Mr. Purcell Llewellin rendered such conspicuous service 
to the English Setter that it deserves to be put at length 
on permanent record, and I am glad to think that there is a 
prospect of this being done by Mr. Humphrey, who has 
compiled a large number of notes concerning the doings 
of these fine dogs, to which I am indebted for some of this 
information. 

Mr. Purcell Llewellin bred dogs of great beauty, and 
at one time exhibited with success, owning several Dual 
Champions. Many field trial men, I regret to say, have ig- 
nored type entirely, often producing small flashy dogs that 
were not characteristic. 

Mr. Humphrey’s Cannon Bondhu, who became a Field © 
Trial Champion in 1949, was afterwards sold to Sweden, 
where they have many excellent English Setters. Mr. FI. C. 
Hartley, who went into the Llewellin strain in 1876 and 
died in 1941, had a wonderful kennel of both Laverack 
and Llewellin blood, but he was not interested in field trials 
or dog shows, breeding for his own uses in the field. After 
his death his dogs passed into the possession of Mr. Hum- 

hrey. 
i Since 1901 we have had a number of outstanding field 
trial kennels. One of the earliest was that of Mr. B. J. 
Warwick; then came Mr. A. T. Williams, the Welsh 
sportsman; Mr. Herbert Mitchell, Mr. Isaac Sharpe; 
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Mr. A. N. Hall; Col. C. J. Cotes; Col. H. M. Wilson; 
Captain G. Blaine; Col. H. Heywood-Lonsdale; Mr. A. 
Bishop; Mr. J. Frost; Mr. F. C. Lowe; Mrs. N. Foster 
Mitchell; Brigadier-General and Mrs. R. M. Foot; Miss 
A. M. Pryor; Lorna, Countess Howe; and Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Badenach-Nicholson. 

We have also had some clever breeders who confine 
themselves principally to the show ring, such as Mr. 
H. Gunn; the two Welsh wizards, Mr. D. K. Steadman 
and his son, Mr. Tom Steadman; Mr. J. T. Eggle- 
ston; Mr. L. Turton Price, of Dundee, who had a 
kennel of super-excellence; Miss K. Lewis; Mr. H. 
Whitley; Mr. H. E. Whitwell; Mr. T. H. Moorby; 
Mr. A. E. Fish; Mrs. Christian; and Mrs. L. MacDonald 
-Daly. 

English Setters, as show dogs, are to my mind peculiarly 
handsome, and some clever people have had very good 
kennels of exceptional dogs. I know we shall always be 
told that a sporting dog has no place on the show bench, 
but I am not among the ranks of the critics for the simple 
reason that anyone breeding for field trials or work should 
understand enough about the subject to use only strains 
that are suitable for the purpose. There is no reason at 
all why the show dogs should debase the quality of the 
others from the fact that they are not trained for the 
field. | 

The history of the Setter is inevitably linked up with 
that of the Spaniel. The presumption 1s that they come 
from the same family. In the fifteenth century and possibly 
before that, Spaniels were used for flushing game for the 
hawk. After the introduction of firearms a dog was required 
that would range in front of the shooters and when he 
winded game indicate their position by assuming a statuesque 
pose. As one variety of Spaniel had already been employed 
in a similar manner, so that a net could be drawn over 
the crouching partridges or quails, it was easy to develop 
this faculty. At the beginning of last century English 
Setters were often described as Spaniels by old-fashioned 
sportsmen. 
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THE GORDON SETTER 


As far as make and shape are concerned, Gordon Setters 
have been improved a good deal in the course of the present 
century. They used to be coarser and bigger than they are 
now, which with their black-and-tan colour may be attri- 
butable to the supposed cross with a Bloodhound. They are 
still somewhat heavier than the other setters. 

The. late Mr. R. Chapman of Glenboig, who founded a 
kennel about fifty years ago, was one of the first to put 
more quality into them. Other successful breeders of the 
show dogs have been Mr. H. B. Gibb; Mr. D. Baillie; 
Mr. E. Bishop; Mr. Hignett; Sir George Bullough. Un- 
fortunately they have not been given the opportunities 
in field trials that their excellence as workers deserves. As 
long ago as 190r the late Mr. Isaac Sharpe, who once des- 
cribed them to me as good honest game-finders, won the 
Kennel Club Field Trial Derby for Pointer and Setter 
Puppies with Stylish Ranger, following up that victory 
by taking first in the English Setter Club trials. This dog 
must have been of considerable excellence, as he did other 
good winning as well, and he had looks enough to bring 
him prizes in the show ring. 

There seems to be no reason at all why Gordon Setters 
should not do as well as the rest of that family, if anyone took 
the trouble to have them trained. 

They have passed through certain vicissitudes in their 
show life through no fault of their own. They have also 
experienced changes of name. From Gordon Setters they 
were called Black-and-Tan, and then a few years ago the 
Kennel Club reverted to the old style, directing that they 
should once more be Gordons after the Duke who is credited 
with having made them. | 

Their supporters seldom seem to have been well organ- 
ized. The club that was supposed to watch over their 
interests having fallen into desuetude, the affairs of the 
varicty became considerably depressed, until about 1929 
Mr. W. Murray Stewart of Aberdeen took up their cause 
energetically, and was the means of forming the British 
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Gordon Setter Club, which seemed really to infuse new 
life into them. More recently the early promise faded away 
to some extent, and the club has had difficulties, but in 

1950 there are hopes that it may have reached a state of 
stability that will enable it to do good work for most de- 
serving dogs.' 

. Át the time of the foundation of the club its President 
was Mr. L. Turton Price, who owned Ch. Janet of Crombie, 
then the only champion Gordon Setter in Britain. His 
death was a serious loss to this variety as well as to English 
Setters. [t is a matter of reproach that the United States and 
Scandinavia should have had better Gordons than we were 
able to produce in the last twenty years or more. Mr. Isaac 
Sharpe, whose experience was incomparable, bought all 
the Gordon Setters belonging to the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon. In his opinion Gordons were one of the most 
useful of the setter family for anyone who wanted them 
for ordinary shooting purposes. They were easier to train, 
he considered, and most of them possessed great bird 
sense, and would go the whole day without tiring. Although 
not so fast as the English and Irish, they brought shots 
for the guns, seeming to know instinctively where grouse 
were likely to be found. 

When he sent me this information in 1931, the king 
of his kennels was Ch. Stylish Scorcher who had won over 
seventy first prizes and had never been beaten in his breed 
classes. At the same time Mr. Sharpe said he was one of 
the best game-finders he had, and he had never seen a dog 
with a better nose. 

Gordon Setters, by the way, have not been uniformly 
black-and-tan. I have before me a charming picture of five, 
taken in Scotland in 1899, whose body colour was mainly 
white with black patches on them. 


THE IRISH SETTER 


As this century opened, Irish Setters were beginning to 
come more into public prominence. Previously they had 
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been very largely in the hands of sporting men and had 
sroved their worth as sterling gundogs, but exhibitors and 
feld trialers had not taken them up to anything like the 
extent that we have known since. 

Before the first war a few people ran them successfully 
at trials, including Lady Dunleath, Col. J. K. Millner, Mr. 
P. Flahive, and Lord Henniker. They were also making 
progress in the show ring during that period, and Mis. Ingle- 
Bepler had already established a kennel at Tottenham that 
became one of the foremost. Mr. J. A. Carbery was making 
the Irish dogs known on the show bench, Mr. H. E. Whitwell 
had founded a kennel, and Dr. T. A. Baldwin, Mrs. C. J. 
Cornish, Dr. L. O. Fuller, Mr. T. A. Bond, and a few others 
were also making their merits known to the general public. 

It was not until after 1920, however, that they attained 
their fullest development, and put up very big entries at our 
shows. Then the general public, too, attracted by their 
beautiful colour, began to run after Irish Setters, which 
were to be seen everywhere. 

When this stage in their evolution was reached, they 
began to diverge into two separate groups, the show dogs 
and the field trialers, though there is no reason in the world, 
as I have shown in other chapters, why working dogs 
should not have good looks as well. 

Mrs. F. Nagle, who did so much for the field trial Irish 
Setters, started by exhibiting, and I am sure that she was 
clever enough to have given us perfection of type as well 
as in game-finding. 

The effect of Mrs. Ingle-Bepler’s Rheola blood among 
the show dogs became more emphatic than ever. Mrs. E. 
Walker, who since about 1928 has been one of our most 
successful exhibitors, started, I think, with a bitch bred by 
Mrs. Ingle-Bepler, and containing Rheola blood on both 
sides. Both Mr. and Mrs. Whitwell had some dogs of very 
fine quality, and Mrs. M. Ogden in the Lake District had 
another important kennel. So did Mrs. E. Barton, Mrs. E. 
M. Baker, and Mr. J. H. J. Braddon. Mr. and Mrs. 
James had a number of first-class dogs and came under the 
public eye through their efforts to resuscitate the white- 
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and-red Irish Setter, which at one time was common. 

The variety owes much to Mrs. Nagle for the results of 
her efforts in showing that Irish Setters as workers were the 
equal of the others if they were trained as thoroughly. 
She started by winning the Kennel Club Field Trial Derby 
for Pointer and Setter Puppies in 1929 with Sulhamstead 
Baffle d’Or, an achievement that she repeated six years 
later with Sulhamstead Brantome d’Or. There were others 
that were little behind in that burgeoning period. Sulham- 
stead Carrie d’Or was placed an equal fourth in this impor- 
tant stake in 1932 by the side of Brig.-Gen. R. M. Foot's 
Beorcham Radiant, another Irish Setter. In 1933 Sulham- 
stead Bluff d’Or was third. Mrs. Nagel also did a good deal 
of winning at other meetings. 

In 1937, too, we have Col. W. T. Dodd’s Titch of 
Rocklands placed second in the Derby. Somewhere about 
the same time Mrs. B. Yeoward had made her Irish Setter 
Cymwryn Barberry a Field Trial Champion. 

The worst criticism I have heard about them came from 
an Irish field trialer, who said that some of them hunted 
with too low a head, but I have not been able to check the 
justice of this opinion. 

By 1946 a very serious disease which was evidently 
hereditary had become apparent in the breed. That was what 
was called, popularly, Night-Blindness, because the earliest 
symptoms were inability to see in a bad light; but in the 
course of time most of the victims go completely blind. 
The correct scientific name of the disease is retinitis pigmen- 
tosa. 

Matters became so serious that Mr. W. J. Rasbridge, 
a careful student of genetics, felt compelled to take action, 
as the weakness was evidently passed on. It was made more 
complicated from the fact that some dogs acted as carriers 
without showing any evidences of impaired vision them- 
selves. It became certain that the existence of this very 
serious disability could only be checked by vigorous 
action on the part of breeders, and frequently at great 
pecuniary expense. 

Investigation traced the beginning of the trouble back 
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to one popular show dog that was used extensively at stud. 
Mr. Rasbridge has explained that a dog is known asa carrier 
because half the germ cells carry the factor for the non- 
apparent defect, so that it is liable to transmit the factor 
to half of its progeny. A Setter receiving the factor from 
both its parents would be actively afflicted with this here- 
ditary disease, which 1s unfortunately incurable. 

To make matters worse, carriers were exported and so 
the complaint became introduced into foreign countries. 
The problem would have been more easily dealt with if 
the powers of transmission were confined solely to those 
that were openly affected, but it became complicated by the 
liability of carriers also to pass it on; and these carriers can 
only be ascertained from test matings, which consist in 
mating a suspect to an active sufferer. Mr. Rasbridge has 
explained that: “If in a litter of not less than six reared 
to an age when powers of vision can be tested, there is 
no case of the disease, the suspect can be taken not to carry 
the factor for the disease. If, however, a single actively 
afflicted puppy is produced, the suspect is proved a carrier.” 

The matter having been put before the Kennel Club and 
its urgency demonstrated they took steps to introduce 
remedial measures. In 1947 they added the following 
paragraph to Regulations for Classification and Registra- 
tion: “Hereditary disease. Should the Kennel Club decide 
that a disease which in their opinion is hereditary is pre- 
valent in a breed, it may require at the time of application 
for registration or transfer signed declarations regarding 
the disease on forms issued by the Kennel Club, and any 
registration or transfer may be cancelled should it be proved 
to the satisfaction of the Kennel Club that any of the state- 
ments made in the declarations are no longer correct." 

It also revised paragraph (d), Regulation 28, of the 
Championship Show Regulations, so that it now lists among 
the reasons under which a dog may be disqualified after a 
show and forfeit any prizes won: “Totally blind, or afflicted 
with a tendency to reproduce any hereditary disease." 

Anyone desiring to register or transfer an Irish Setter 
has now to sign a declaration regarding the sire or. dam. 
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This reads: “I declare that to the best of my knowledge 
and belief my above-mentioned dog (bitch) (1) does not 
suffer actively from any hereditary disease of the eye; (2) 
has not sired (produced) a puppy actively afflicted with such 
a disease; (3) neither of my dog’s (bitch’s) parents was 
actively afflicted with such a disease.” 

There is a further declaration to this effect when a 
person desires to register or transfer a dog: “Does not 
appear to be afflicted with any hereditary disease of the eye, 
and if such a disease manifest itself, I undertake to intimate 
the matter to the Kennel] Club. I also declare that to the 
best of my knowledge, information, and belief neither of its 
parents has the disease, and I make the application to 
register (or transfer) recognizing it can be cancelled should 
it be proved to the satisfaction of the Kennel Club that the 
dog or either of its parents has a hereditary tendency to 
reproduce the disease." 

I believe there has been an improvement since these 
various regulations were framed, but at the same time the 
disease is not yet stamped out. It is inevitable that such a 
distinct effort to bring about an improvement should effect 
the number of registrations made at the Kennel Club, 
but it is hoped that this will be but a temporary drawback 
and that in time the variety may make a restart with a 


clean bill of health. 


THE POINTER 


Pointers have on the whole maintained their form over 
a very long period, the dogs of 1800 differing little from 
their descendants a century later. I think I am perfectly 
safe in saying that 1n the last fifty years there have been few 
changes perceptible in this remarkably fine breed. 

The Foxhound cross made by Col. Thornton towards thi 
end of the eighteenth century and repeated at various times 
since did at least bring about a variation in type which was 
not commendable, giving the progeny straight faces instead 
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of the dished formation that the late Mr. William Ark- 
wright declared to be so characteristic. The critics of this 
extraneous blood also condemned it because they declared 
that the dogs hunted with low heads instead of carryin 
them well up. We still see the straight face and the dished 
face, but in other respects there is no difference of any 
sort and the only thing that I should say against the dogs 
that have appeared after the second war is that many of 
them are too light in bone and possibly somewhat lacking 
in substance. That, however, is not a question of type, 
but is probably attributable to the difficulty of finding suit- 
able foods for the puppies when they are growing. 

Mr. Arkwright, who was our greatest authority on the 
breed, and whose scholarly monograph is much prized 
by those who are lucky enough to have a copy, always 
argued strongly in favour of the dished face, that is, a 
concave formation with the nose pointing upwards, which 
would enable the possessor to scent the birds most easily 
with his head carried in a natural position. Mr. Arkwright, 
who was a great enthusiast for working dogs, fortunately 
lived long enough to give us the result of his wisdom and 
to encourage breeders to keep on the right lines until the 
first war broke out. He had a strain of black Pointers 
which, though not altogether a novelty, was unusual, and 
they had a good reputation as workers and on account of 
their constitutions. 

In 1909 a statement in a French sporting paper to the 
effect that he had resorted to the Bloodhound to give him 
this black colour evoked a vigorous reply from Mr. Ark- 
wright, who said that he had never introduced any outside 
blood into the Pointer, and had never dreamt of crossing 
with a Bloodhound, to which he added the characteristic 
eulogy: “You can take it from me that I have found the 
Pointer to be the most beautiful, the most intelligent, 
the most industrious, the most active of dogs; and therefore 
in my opinion he would only be deteriorated by the intro- 
duction of any alien blood. I thought and hoped that I had 
made this clear in my book, but none so dense as he who 
will not understand.” | 
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A few of these black dogs are probably still to be found 
in the North, and I remember between the wars often seeing 
three of them being taken by an officer into the War Office 
with him in the morning. 

Throughout this century Pointers have been well held, 
alike by the field trial] people and exhibitors. Two of the 
most powerful field trial kennels in the early part of the 
century were those owned by Mr. B. J. Warwick and Lt.- 
Col. C. J. Cotes. Indeed the century opened well, because 
in 1902 the Kennel Club Field Trial Derby for Pointer and 
Setter Puppies was won by Mr. Harry Gunn's Rumney 
Rena, and three years later Mr. Warwick's Compton Rector 
occupied a similar enviable position. The next year Col. 
Cotes’s Pitchford Carol was the winner, and in 1907 Mr. 
Warwick was once more successful with Compton Joyce. 

Somewhere about that time the Marquess of Waterford 
was a keen supporter of trials in Ireland. Col. Heywood- 
Lonsdale did well in this country, and Mr. Herbert Mitchell 
of Bradford had an outstanding kennel of both Field Trial 
Pointers and Setters. The Duke of Montrose, both before 
he inherited the Dukedom and afterwards was a staunch 
field trialer whose dogs were frequently prominent. 

Mr. W. L. Nicholson was another whose name was 
frequently to the front, and it is impossible to forget the late 
Mr. Isaac Sharpe, whose “Stylish” dogs had a supreme influ- 
ence In Wales, Mr. A. T. Wiliams had a strong kennel. 

After the first war Mr. F. C. Lowe of Sittingbourne; 
Mrs. Badenach-Nicholson; Mr. A. Bishop; Mr. J. Frost; 
Miss A. M. Prior; Lord Henniker; Mrs. Foster Mitchell: 
Mrs. F. Nagle; and Mrs. M. Holt of Anglesey were all 
prominent, and Mr. Isaac Sharpe was still going. 

Then about 1934 Lorna, Countess Howe took up the 
breed with her customary thoroughness. Her highly 
skilled trainer, T. Gaunt, had had previous experience in 
Pointers before he went to the Labradors. Very wisely, 
Lady Howe used a good deal of the Stylish blood in founding 
her Pointer family, and she was also enterprising enough 
to use some of the best foreign blood. | 


Probably the dog that did most good to the breed was 
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Gaff di San Patrick, imported from Italy by Mr. J. Frost, 
who used to train there. He was the sire of many good ones 
before the second war, and Lady Howe bred two field trial 
champions from him, one registered as Banchory Spey, who 
won both the Kennel Club Derby and Open Stake in 1939. 
There is no doubt he would have done much more had it 
not been for the war. 

Mr. Isaac Sharpe was the means of bringing in another 
notability which was soon bought by Lady Howe. This was 
F. T. Ch. Banchory Blackfield Gill, which Gaunt considered 
was one of the best Pointers that he had ever handled at 
trials. This beautiful bitch was bred by Herr W. Marr, 
who at that time lived in Berlin but had his kennels in 
Belgium. She was so good in the field that she won two 
Open Stakes in one week, and the opinion of the late Col. 
H. M. Wilson was that she was one of the best Pointers he 
had ever seen at trials. When she was mated to the Italian 
dog, she produced some very good puppies, one of which 
was a dog called Banchory Jack. He was run at the first two 
trials held after the last war, and he won both the stakes, 
when he was nine years old. 

Lady Howe also imported a dog from Sweden, but as he 
was disappointing at work she never bred from him. A 
French dog named If des Herminettes promised well and 
won the Kennel Club Open Stake, but then war broke out 
and no puppies were taken from him. Lady Howe won the 
last Championship Stake held before the war with a son 
of the Italian dog, known as F. T. Ch. Ginger of Rishangles ; 
he was bred by Mr. Frost. Some of his blood survived in 
Mr. J. Arthur Rank’s kennels. 

After 1945 Mr. Rank was an accession of strength, and 
Mrs. Holt was still in the winning list at field trails. Mr. 
Isaac Sharpe had died by that time and his kennels were 
continued by his son-in-law and daughter under the style of 
Isaac Sharpe, Ltd. 

There are few more taking dogs in the show ring than 
Pointers, which have the advantage of owing nothing to the 
adventitious aid of trimming, their make and shape and type 
being easily apparent to the judges. 
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Many clever exhibitors have owned some in the course 
of this century, names that deserve to be mentioned being 
Mr. J. L. Bulled; Mrs. D. F. Whitwell, Mr. F. R. Horner, 
and Mrs. Horner; Mr. Isaac Sharpe; and those unrivalled 
Welsh breeders, Mr. D. K. Steadman and Mr. Tom Stead- 
man; Mr. E. C. Norrish; Mr. D. Baillie; Mr. A. R. Fish; 
Mr. W. L. Nicholson; Professor L. Turton-Price, whose 
Dundee dogs were almost unapproachable; Mr. T. H. 
Moorby; Mr. D. C. Davies; Mr. H. Lonsdale; Mr. H. E. 
Whitwell; Mrs. A. Rowe, of Nancolleth celebrity; Mrs. L. 
MacDenald-Daly; Mr. D. Black; Mr. A. Eggleston; Mr. 
F. Miller, in partnership with Miss G. Moir; Mrs. M. 
Ogden, and Mr. J. R. Bishop. 

On the resumption of shows after 1945, Mr. J. H. J. 
Braddon, clever in other breeds, made two champions; 
Mrs. D. E. Whitwell and Mr. Eggleston continued showing 
as well as Mr. G. Crawford, who had inherited Professor 
Turton-Price’s kennels. In a year or two Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Mason had got together a very strong team of "Dimas" 
dogs, but they did not continue for long and I think many 
of theirs went to Mr. M. G. Christie about 1948. In 1950 
Mr. Rank’s Scotney Dimple won the Pointer and Setter 
F.T. Championship. 


THE CLUMBER SPANIEL 


THE great Spaniel family has been of the utmost moment 
to British sportsmen at least since the fourteenth century 
and possibly earlier. The handsome Clumbers, which are 
entirely distinct from all the others, did not appear in 
England until towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
when a number of them were given to the then Duke of 
Newcastle by the Duc de Noailles, and they soon achieved 
a reputation by their exceptional working abilities. 

It was on this score that they recommended themselves 
immediately after the beginning of field trials in 1899, when 
at this and succeeding meetings Mr. F. Winton Smith’s 
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Ch. Beechgrove Bee especially distinguished herself, In the 
trials from 1901 to 1903 Clumbers were conspicuous, Mr. 
C. A. Phillips being one of the leading competitors. 

By the beginning of the century exhibitors were turning 
their attention to the breed, with the result that at the 
Shrewsbury show of 1904 as many as nineteen dogs com- 
peted in one class. The effect was to bring about the founda- 
tion of the Clumber Spaniel Club in 1904. At the Shrews- 
bury show mentioned, Sir Walter Corbet was in the chair 
at a meeting which produced a promise of forty members 
and shortly afterwards the Clumber Spaniel Club was for- 
mally started with Sir Walter as the first president. A 
number of kennels were established, the principal of which 
were those owned by Mr. Phillips, Mr. Winton Smith, Mr. 
Thorpe Hincks, and Mr. F. Saunders, whose Hempsted 
strain had a useful influence upon the fortunes of the breed 
and was continued after the critical war period. 

Mr. J. T. Flowers, Mr. J. Amphlett, and others also 
had come to the front. Mr. R. Cape came in a little before 
1914 and afterwards he and his wife had one of the leading 
kennels. We also had, between the two wars, Miss H. Dixon, 
Miss Reed, Mr. G. B. Clark, Mrs. E. J. Cresswell-Ward, 
Mr. A. H. Ogle, Mr. L. V. Hedley, Mr. W. Rose, and 
several others. 

Considerable publicity was given to Clumbers when King 
George V added them to his kennels at Sandringham a few 
years after peace had been declared. His Majesty, who was 
undoubtedly one of the best shots in the country, found 
that the wild rhododendrons had spread so much on the 
Sandringham estates that it was almost impossible for human 
beaters to work in them, and with good judgment he took 
on these heavy Spaniels, which were incomparable in 
driving out pheasants from the undergrowth. At the same 
time he had an eye for form and appreciated a good looking 
dog, with the result that some of the Sandringham exhibits 
did well at shows. No doubt considering that a somewhat 
smaller dog would be more useful in the field, the King’s 
Clumbers were a little bit lighter than we had been used 
to sceing, but they had beautiful type. 
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After his death some of them were bought by Mr. Cape, 
who in 1937 won the dog challenge certificate with Sand- 
ringham Sparkle. Baroness Burton, who was in the breed 
for a short time, also had some of these dogs. 

The second war treated them badly, though Mr. Ca 
Miss Reed, and Mrs. E. M. Jennings continued faithful 
and Mr. Flowers's Biggin blood also cropped up, while 
several new exhibitors were welcome. | 

It will be agreed, I think, that the effect of shows in the 
last fifty years was to increase the weight of the dogs, but in 
spite of their size I am told that they are remarkably active 
when not beyond their prime. 

The only evidence concerning the appearance of the old 
dogs is to be found in a picture known as ““The Return from 
Shooting” by F. Wheatley, R.A., dated 1788, which repre- 
sents the second Duke of Newcastle, Col. Litchfield, and 
Mansell, the head keeper, with three Clumbers in the fore- 
pround. There seems to be a great similarity between them 
and the modern dogs, although they were obviously smaller 
and more lightly put together. Another picture, by C. Han- 
cock (1834), of Lord Middleton and his Clumbers gives 
the impresssion that they had increased somewhat in size 
since Wheatley's painting, but again there is a decided 
similarity in type. 

Clumbers are so attractive 1n their appearance and such 
honest workers that they might very well become more 
popular. The greatest drawback about them is that they 
improve in type and looks as they get older, by which time 
they have often gone unsound in the forelegs. 


THE COCKER SPANIEL 


THERE is no cause for wonder that Cocker Spaniels should 
have improved in quality during the last fifty years, as they 
were not recognized by the Kennel Club as a separate 
variety until 1892. Before that concession was made, it was 
customary for dog shows to put on classes for Field Spaniels 
(meaning those that worked and not the variety that after- 
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and over 25 lbs. 

It is true that before that time Mr. James Farrow and 
Mr. Richard Lloyd, with a few kindred spirits, had been 
trying to segregate the Cockers, which were the small ones, 
from the others, but this process was by no means complete, 
for I remember quite well an old breeder of about fifty-five 
years ago telling me that when Cockers were first recognized, 
it was a common thing for the small ones in a litter to be 
registered as Cockers, and the rest would compete in the 
classes for the heavier dogs. 

In some cases even one of a litter might be classed as 
a Sussex Spaniel, because it was of the orthodox golden 
liver, although it might not have the head characteristic of 
this variety. 

In the nine years before the opening of this century, a 
good deal of solid work was accomplished, but the process 
of standardization still left room fo1 improvement. If we 
compare photographs of Cockers approximately forty-five 
years ago and those of the present time, we shall see that 
uniformity and general quality have improved greatly. The 
older dogs had much about them that one could like, but 
they differed a good deal in style and appearance, some 
being short and sturdy and others longer on the leg without 
so much substance. 

I have before me a photograph of the liver, white, and 
tan bitch Ch. Rivington Ruth, born in 1903, who appears 
to have been light in bone and weak in head. Then there 
was the black bitch, Ch. Jetsam Bowdler of great repute 
about 1905, who again was short in head compared with the 
modern preference. Ch. Bob Bowdler, a blue-roan born two 
years earlier, had a nice short body and plenty of bone, but 
the head appears to have been weak and overdone with 
length of ear. 

Breeders in the early days were handicapped by the old- 
fashioned weight limit which was continued in the Cocker 
standard of the Spaniel Club, that said that they should not 
exceed 25 Ibs. Many dogs of the stamp that was wanted 
were bred in excess of that limit, and in rgor the Spaniel 
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Club decided to take out the clause about weight and permit 
a certain latitude. After that modification progress became 
more marked, especially perhaps in the length of muzzle. 

We have an explanation of the motive that prompted the 
change in some words written by the late Mr. C. A. Phillips 
in his introduction to Mr. FH. S. Lloyd's most admirable 
monograph, The Popular Cocker Spaniel. Mr. Phillips, who 
was an enthusiastic field trialler as well as exhibitor, wrote: 
“There is no doubt that the Cocker has changed more 
quickly in appearance and requirements than any other 
of the Spaniel family, but this is chiefly by reason of the 
changed methods of shooting. For this reason he has devel- 
oped from the smaller unit of a team to the larger-sized dog 
of all work." Cocker Spaniels are now required at field 
trials to retrieve as well as beat covers to drive out the game. 

A large number of clever breeders, both men and women, 
have give their attention to the advancement of this variety. 
Mr. Farrow and Mr. Richard Lloyd, already mentioned, 
deserve all praise for their work in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Fortunately the kennel established by 
Mr. Lloyd in 1875 was continued by his son, who has done 
a tremendous amount of work as Secretary of the Cocker 
Spaniel Club and in other ways, so that the “of Ware” affix 
stands for all that is best in every part of the world. 

The Bruton strain of Mr. Caless produced a large number 
of prominent blacks; but perhaps the outstanding kennels 
were those owned by Mr. C. A. Phillips and Mr. R. de 
Courcy Peele, the former being known as the Rivingtons 
and the latter as the Bowdlers. Charles Phillips, a highly 
respected member of the Kennel Club, lived until after the 
second war, and he was a most enthusiastic supporter of 
trials and shows, a man with level judgment and great skill. 
In a letter to Our Dogs in 1906, Mr. de Courcy Peele 
explained how he started his strain in 1892, and ended by 
a generous tribute to Messrs. Aynsley, Caless, Farrow, 
Lloyd, Price, Phillips, and Robinson, whose dogs appeared 
in most pedigrees of his time. 

Other kennels that did a notable work before the first 
war were the Trumpington, owned by Mr. T. Harrington; 
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the Doony, of Mr. E. C. Spencer; Mr. F. C. Dickinson's 
Rocklyns; Mr. and Mrs. Fytche's Fulmers; Mr. W. H. 
Edwards's Pinbrooks; Mr. F. Gordon George's Fairholmes; 
Mr. F. A. Hickson’s Sheringtons; Mr. J. M. Porter’s 
Braesides; and among the other successful breeders of 
blacks was Major Harding Cox. 

In The Sporting Spaniel, an authoritative work under the 
joint authorship of Mr. C. A. Phillips and Col. R. Claude 
Cane, Mr. Phillips places among the most Influential sires, 
Ch. Obo (James Farrow); Toots (Caless); Rivington Signal, 
and Toronto (C. A. Phillips), which he regarded as the 
founders of the modern Cockers. The history of Toronto is 
worth repeating. At one time Mr. Phillips considered that 
his bitches were inclined to be a bit snipy and weak in fore- 
face, so he decided, if possible, to get an outcross that would 
correct these faults. At that time he met a Mr. Bell of 
Toronto, who went to see his dogs when on a visit to this 
country, and he asked him if he could find him the kind of 
sire that he wanted, with a short back and square muzzle. 

Mr. Bell sent him a puppy which was registered as 
Toronto, and he served the purpose admirably. 

Until after the war of 1914-1918, the advance made by 
Cockers was consistent without being sensational, but on 
the resumption of shows in 1920, registrations at the Kennel 
Club began to increase most encouragingly. The great 
merit of some of the dogs bred or purchased by Mr. H. S. 
Lloyd brought the variety under public notice. Luckystar 
of Ware, for instance, was made Best in Show at Cruft’s in 
1930 and 1931. Whoopee of Ware won fifty-four challenge 
certificates, and at Cruft’s of 1948 and 1950, his Tracey 
Witch of Ware was each time best of all breeds. Mr. Lloyd, 
however, has had so many famous winners that I would not 
attempt to enumerate them. 

An outstanding breeder was Mrs. Jamieson Higgens, 
who died in 1949, much regretted by all who knew her. 
She showed many lovely bitches, which led to the impression 
among some people that she had what is called a bitch- 
breeding strain, but this was not correct; a number of dogs 
bred by her achieved distinction in other hands, for the 
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simple reason that she would not be bothered with keeping 
any males. 

So many able breeders came into Cockers between the 
two wars that it would be profitless to enumerate them in any 
detail. 

By 1934 Cocker Spaniels were threatening to displace 
Wire Fox Terriers at the head of the Kennel Club’s annual 
registrations, and the next year they asserted their supre- 
macy by registering 7,656 against the 7,435 Wires. ‘This 
disparity went on widening and after the second war the 
variety more than maintained its position at the head. In 
1945 as many as twelve-thousand odd were registered, 
and in 1947 they exceeded twenty-seven thousand, which 
was a figure that had never hitherto been approached. They 
fell by a little over five thousand in 1948, but that in itself 
was high enough to excite comment. To put a crown upon 
their achievements the entry of Cockers at Cruft’s show in 
February of 1950 exceeded one thousand. 

One cannot conclude a chapter of this essentially British 
variety without saying a few words upon Cocker breeding. 
In the early days blacks were by far the most popular, but 
we always had parti-colours, and later came the very 
attractive roans of different shades, which in the course of 
time put the blacks to an extent in the background. 

Then between the two wars a few breeders started an 
effort to stabilize the reds, or goldens, which have always 
appeared from time to time in litters of blacks. Before the 
1914 war it was unusual to see a red exhibit in the ring, and 
when one did appear it did not meet with general approval. 
When some people started breeding the whole-coloured 
reds and goldens, they found that the Pinbrook strain was 
very useful, That strain traced back to the red dog Ch. 
Rufus Bowdler. Mr. H. S. Lloyd also imported a black dog 
named Hampton Guard which was useful because his sire 
was a red as well as his grandsire and great grandsire. Red 
puppies were also frequently thrown up in descendants of 
Mr. Phillips's dog Toronto. It was evident that there was 
plenty of material, and the first endeavour was to insure 
that the colour could be produced with certainty. After that, 
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breeders were able to turn their attention to improvement 
in type, which had previously not been all that could be 
desired. The public seem to have taken very emphatically 
to dogs of this colour. 

J think it was generally agreed that the post-war dogs 
were, taken on the whole, considerably inferior to their 
predecessors, but they have showed welcome signs of 
improvement and with so many of the old breeders back, 
it should not be long before the glories of the variety have 
been recaptured. I would recommend beginners to study 
the standard carefully, and also look at the photographs and 
pedigrees of celebrated dogs during the last twenty-five years. 


THE ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIEL 


Tue term English Springer Spaniel has been in use for 
many centuries, indicating the work of the dog as being 
to flush birds for the hawk. It was not until 1902, however, 
that the name English Springer had the sanction of authority, 
the Kennel Club then giving its recognition to the variety 
and preferring, quite properly, this nomenclature to that 
of one that had been in vogue for some years in the 19th 
century. The taller land Spaniels were then often called 
Norfolk, and that word was only dropped as the result 
of investigations into its propriety made by the late Mr. 
James Farrow. People did not know whether the term 
Norfolk came from the county or from the ducal family, but 
in any case Mr. Farrow was the means of proving that 
it was not correct. 

After this recognition by the Kennel Club, sporting men 
gave more emphatic attention to the field trial possibilities 
of one of the best dogs that the all-round sportsman could 
desire to possess. Before this century was many years old 
the claims of the English Springer to be a first-class working 
dog were conceded. 

(ne of the most enthusiastic field-triallers was the late 


Mr. C. C. Eversfield of Denne Park near Horsham. Before 
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I speak of his kennels, we should go back a little bit and 
refer to the English Springers owned by that magician, the 
late Mr. Isaac Sharpe. At the beginning of trials he had some 
remarkable successes with his dogs, which were fully 
deserved; he was the means really of getting these meetings 
started. | 

He once told me how that came about. Mr. Sharpe was 
then living at The Chesters in Northumberland, when Mr. 
William Arkwright went to see him about some Pointers. 
Mr. Sharpe asked him if he wouid like to see a Spaniel 
or two go. That being agreeable to the great sportsman, 
Mr. Sharpe took out eight of his Springers. After they had 
gone a little way along a grass path, he let the dogs loose 
and not one of them left his heel for more than ten yards. 
Then they came to a gate where there was a seat, and making 
Mr. Arkwight believe that he had to go back for his whistle, 
Mr. Sharpe asked him to sit down; and he made all the dogs 
sit round about him. When he returned not one of them 
had moved. Mr. Arkwright said he had never seen anything 
like it in his life before. The whole team then hunted 
together and all retrieved but one, dropped to shot and fur, 
and went out singly to retrieve on being ordered. 

That incident convinced Mr. Arkwright of the feasibility 
of organizing field trials for Spaniels. 

Now to return to Mr. Eversfield. This gentleman’s sup- 
port of field trials was interesting because he purchased 
most of the dogs surviving from those that had been bred 
by the Boughey family at Aqualate, near Newport in 
Shropshire, a strain that had been in their possession since 
about 1812 and continued in unbroken succession. There 
was no question about their credentials as workers, and the 
modern representatives produced for Mr. Eversfield such 
redoubtable dogs as F. T. Ch. Velox Powder, Amberite 
Powder, Ch. Denne Duke, Denne Jester, and several more. 

After the death of Mr. Eversfield his dogs were put up 
by auction in 1915 at Aldridge’s, thus giving breeders from 
all over the kingdom the opportunity of obtaining first-class 
blood. 

Among other keen supporters of trials before the 1914 
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war were Mr.. A. T. Williams of the Gerwn; Mr. William 
Arkwright (Scarsdale); Mrs. E. C. Rouse; Mr. C. A. 
Phillips; Major R. P. Wemyss Quin; the Duke of Hamilton 
(Avendale); and Mr. H. W. Carlton. | 

Mr. William Humphrey, who continued after the war, 
had the distinction of making Horsford Hetman, bred by 
himself in 1919, a Dual Champion. The name of this dog 
will be remembered on account of his achievements at stud, 
one of his sons being Dual Ch. Thoughtful of Harting, who 
was bred by Mr. Humphrey. 

Between the wars the English Springer had effectually 
asserted his supremacy as a worker, and various kennels 
sprang up devoted to the breeding and training of this 
variety. 

When the history of that breed comes to be written at 
length the name of Mr. Selwyn C. Jones will occupy an 
honoured position, because of the many triumphs recorded 
by his O'Vara dogs. Between 1932 and 1935 his F. T. Ch. 
Spy O'Vara won seventeen firsts and eleven other honours 
in single stakes, of which the most notable was the Kennel 
Club Championship Stake in 1935. With his companion, 
Don O'Vara, he won the Kennel Club Brace championships 
in the three years from 1934 to 1936. T'he second great war 
had not impaired the virtues of this great family, for at the 
end of 1949 Spurt O'Vara qualified as a Field ‘Trial Cham- 
pion, bringing Mr. Selwyn Jones’s tally of champions in 
this department up to fourteen. These victories were not of 
the Pyrrhic nature because competition became remarkably 
severe as soon as field trials got into their swing after the 
1918 peace. 

Lorna, Lady Howe, for instance, had a formidable team 
for a number of years, with which she won the single 
Spaniel Championship Stake and the Champion Team 
Stake. Her Banchory Bright and her son Boy were of 
special renown. 

After the first war field trials continued to progress, 
getting a number of new adherents. Among those who were 
conspicuous were Mr. S. J. Ling; the Rev. E. J. Nelson; 
Major H. E. C. Doyne-Ditmas; Col. Charles McNeil; the 
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Duchess of Montrose; Mrs. W. R. Calvert; Mr. H. S. 
Lloyd; Captain O. P. Traherne; Mr. A. L. Trotter; 
Captain A. E. Butter; Mr. W. E. Edwards; Mr. T. J 
Greatorex; Mr. J. Allbones; Lt.-Col. J. B. H. Carrell; 
Lt.-Col. J. Downes-Powell; Mr. Lewis D. Wigan; Lady 
Portal; Captain W. N. Tredinnick; Mrs. Dudley Coats; 
the Maharaja Dhiraj of Patiala; and many others. 

Though not equalling the Cockers, English Springers 
became great favourites in the show ring. One of the first 
to form an important kennel of show dogs after their 
recognition as a separate variety was Sir Hugo FitzHerbert, 
whose Tissington strain did much to bring them into 
prominence. Mr. C. A. Phillips also had some first-class 
show dogs as well as workers. | 

After 1920 their importance in the show ring became 
still more marked, among the conspicuous winners bein 
Mr. A. McNab Chassels; Mr. F. Warner Hill; Mr. R. 
Grierson; Mr. D. McDonald; the Hon. George Scott; 
Miss D. Morland Hooper; Mr. G. A. Taylor; Mr. Isaac 
Sharpe; Mr. T. Meageen; Lt.-Col. G. H. Badcock ; 
Mr. R. J. Shoesmith; and Captain and Mrs. W. Selby- 
Lowndes. 

The second war brought about the discontinuance of 
most of the field-trial kennels, and few of the show strains 
survived; but they picked up very quickly. Mrs. Selby- 
Lowndes, who had married again, this time to Air Vice- 
Marshall Sir Charles Lambe, continued, as did Mr. and 
Mrs. S. H. Till. Mrs. G. Broadley added English Springers 
to her team of gundogs, and Mr. Joe Braddon was one 
who produced a champion, as did Mr. D. C. Hannah, 
Mr. F. J. Burton, and Mr. G. C. M. Harwell. 

An addition to the field trial section after 1945 was Mr. 
John Kent, the accomplished trainer, who made Silvarstar 
of Christhall a Field Trial Champion. Mr. H. Thornell 
Browne (Caerleon Comet); Mrs. A. Beale (Racedale Rover); 
and Mr. G. Curle (Breckonhill Bee) earned field trial 
championships with their dogs. 

Other prominent runners at field trials were the Hon. 


Michael W. J. Biddulph; Dr. D. Edmondson; Mrs. J. 
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Calvert; Mr. A. Wylie; Mrs. M. Howard; Major A. M. 
Horsbrugh; Col. C. McNeil; Mr. R. N. Burton; Dr. E. B. 
Sunderland; Col. P. B. Beale; Mr. W. Rankin Hepple- 
white; and Dr. G. H. James. 

It will be noticed from the photograph on another page 
that English Springers are well-balanced, symmetrical dogs, 
built on lines that fit them for work and make them attractive 
in the show ring. 


THE WELSH SPRINGER SPANIEL 


ALTHOUGH red-and-white Springers were known in England 
three or four centuries ago, they have disappeared from 
this country for a long time, only to survive in Wales, where 
they have been in existence for a considerable period. We 
may take it, therefore, that our Welsh friends are fully 
justified 1n claiming them as their own. 

They differ from their English namesakes in several 
material respects, being somewhat smaller, having shorter 
ears of a different shape, and invariably being white-and-red 
in marking. Called at one time Welsh Cockers, they became 
recognized by the Kennel Club as Welsh Springers at the 
same time as the English, and the most notable dog at the 
end of last century and the beginning of this was Mr. A. T. 
Williams’s Ch. Corrin of Gerwn, who was accepted as the 
type after which breeders aimed. There was one difference, 
however, as will be seen from the standard published below: 
Corrin was a big dog, weighing something like 47 Ibs., 
which made him about the same size as the English Sprin- 

ers. 
5 Mr. Williams, who lived at Baglan House, Briton Ferry, 
South Wales, once told me that he had inherited this 
variety of Spaniel from his father, whose father in turn had 
kept them before him, and the three generations had found 
them first-class dogs over which to shoot. They were untiring 
in their work, no day being too long for them. 

These three gentlemen were in the habit of breaking 
their own dogs until the third Mr. Williams’s business 
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engagements made it necessary for him to delegate the duty 
to others. Mr. Williams told me that his grandfather 
founded the kennel about a hundred years previously. That 
was in 1911 when he gave me the information. 

The saying that happy is the country that has no history 
is scarcely applicable to Welsh Springers, because if they 
had been more talked about and more assiduously pushed, 
they might have occupied a more exalted position than has 
been their lot throughout the present century. Before 1914 
Mrs. H. G. Greene, who lived at Craven Arms, in Shrop- 
shire, had a strong kennel distinguished by the prefix of 
Longmynd; and Lt.-Col. J. Downes-Powell and several 
other breeders have managed to produce exhibits of excellent 
type. But they have never become popular favourites. 

They are good-looking dogs, standing about midway in 
size between Cockers and English Springers, and I know 
of no reason at all why they should not be more prominent 
at field trials or in the show ring. | 

Mr. A. T. Williams had inherited from his father and 
grandfather the conviction that dogs were meant to assist 
sport and not to spoil it; and as a practical shooting man who 
also kept Pointers and Setters, we may be assured that he 
would have had no use for the Welsh Springers if they could 
not be of real assistance to him in the field. 


THE FIELD SPANIEL 


Wuar used to be referred to in somewhat loose terms as 
Field or Land Spaniels in contradistinction to the Water 
Spaniels must not be confused with the distinct variety 
that became known as the Field Spaniel. That was a different 
dog from the others, of a distinct type, and in his early 
days he was undoubtedly useful to the sportsman in the field. 
By the beginning of this century he had been so fashioned 
by exhibitors that he became too long and low to be of much 
practical account. 


At this time the late Mr. Moses Woolland had a leading 
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kennel of show dogs, and Col. Claude Cane also had some 
good ones. 

This particular variety owes much to Mr. Jacobs, who 
introduced a Sussex Spaniel cross; and it was from him that 
Mr. Woolland got the foundations of his strain, These were 
all black dogs. In the closing ten years of the last century : 
the craze for producing an absurd length of body had 
reached its fullest manifestation and 1901 saw us with the 
fashion for these long dogs in full swing. 

By 1905 Mr. Woolland decided that the demands of 
business must have preference to those of dogs and he sold 
his Field Spaniels and Sussex at an auction sale at Birming- 
ham. Before the time of Mr. Jacobs, Mr. Phineas Bullock | 
had been crossing black Cockers with Sussex Spaniels and 
in the course of time coloured Field Spaniels were produced. 
In the first decade of the century I can remember the blacks 
and the coloured field Spaniels filling classes well at shows. 
In connection with the latter variety, Mr. Scholefield and 
Mr. C. A. Phillips were among the leading exponents. 

The first war knocked the variety about a good deal, 
and soon after the resumption of shows, breeders got to- 
gether and determined to produce a more rational type of 
dog instead of heavy elongated caterpillars. They met with 
considerable success, among the leading dogs being Mr. 
R. R. Kelland’s Black Prince, and the Wribbenhall strain 
owned by Mr. G. Mortimer Smith. Their efforts were so 
satisfactory that the Field Spaniel Society was able to 
organize field trials. | 

The second war played such havoc with them that in the 
Kennel Club Studbook for 1949 there was an entry of only 
one dog. Seven dogs were entered at Cruft's Show of 
1950, which was an improvement. 


THE SUSSEX SPANIEL 


THE Sussex Spaniel is an admirable example of a dog being 
adapted to the country in which it 1s required to work. 
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This heavily-built, short-legged dog is capable of doing 
well in the thick hedgerows or shaws and the other thick 
growth that may be seen in so many parts of the county 
after which he takes his name. 

Some of them give tongue when working, a habit that 
is disliked at field trials but which may have its advantages 
when the dog is hunting out of sight. The babbling is 
undoubtedly a guide to the guns when the dog is out of 
view. 

A Spaniel of this description had been known in the 
country, but principally in Sussex, for quite a considerable 
period, and it acquired some distinction through the efforts 
made by Mr. Fuller of Rosehill Park, Brightling, near 
Hastings. This gentleman died in 1847, but fortunately 
his strain survived, passing into the hands of several en- 
thusiasts. Some of the last were bought by Mr. Campbell 
Newington, who continued into the present century. 

Fifty years ago the variety was so well held that it might 
easily have gone a long way. Mr. Moses Woolland had 
some of the best; Col. Claude Cane kept them 1n Ireland 
and showed 1n this country; and Dr. Salter also had some. 

When these gentlemen died or dispersed their kennels 
the dogs fell away and there were few exhibitors when shows 
had to cease in 1916. After hostilities closed, there was a 
slight improvement, though it could not be said that they 
were ever in danger of suffering from over-popularity. 

Mr. J. E. Kerr, who had done very well before the war, - 
continued, and for a short time after 1922 Mr. J. P. S. 
Clarke of Horsted Keynes began running them at field 
trials and exhibiting them at shows, and it is a pity that he 
did not remain. About this time Mr. R. Sharpe, who was a 
thoroughly practical man, wrote to me about the habit of the 
Sussex Spaniels in throwing their tongues when working. 

He said: “Perhaps more so in Sussex than in any other 
county the Spaniel is more often out of sight of his master. 
Much of the ground to be worked is so densely clothed with 
brambles etc. that a dog which gives tongue is calculated 
to get his game on the move much more quickly than one 
that is mute. The latter must drive his game harder to make 
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it break cover, whereas the babbling of the Sussex is as 
much the cause of game making tracks as his bustling about. 

“Mr. Campbell Newington has had some 1ieally good 
specimens. One particularly I remember seeing win at 
Rugeley in 1910, I think it was; her name, I think, was 
Rosehill Gipsy. She was up against some really good 
Springers as well as several good Cockers.” 

Gipsy won this stake in very strenuous competition 
and Mr. Sharpe thought her victory was much helped by 
the fearless way in which she faced rough brambles. 

About 1927 the dogs began to improve a little in numbers 
and some really good specimens were exhibited by Mrs. 
C. Youell (Earlswood); Miss J. R. Scholefield (of Four- 
clovers); Mrs. M. Bower (Agrivista); Mr. F. E. Blagg 
(Westmark); Miss M. F. Reed (of Oakerland); and Miss 
L. N. Wigg. 

Then a declension came again, so that by 1939 the num- 
ber of breeders was much reduced. Very little has been done 
since the second war, and at Cruft’s show in February of 
1950 the only exhibitors were Mrs. M. Bower, Mrs. Freer, 
and Miss L. N. Wigg. 


THE IRISH WATER SPANIEL 


Tue old English Water Spaniel having disappeared, the 
Irish is the only one whose work is supposed to be most 
appropriately in wild fowl shooting and for water purposes 
generally. ‘The Retrievers, especially the Labrador, however, 
seem to have superseded this very useful dog, and the variety 
has never made any exciting progress in the course of this 
century. It has had its ups and downs, but in the years 
before the first war it never got sufficient hold upon exhibi- 
tors or field triallers for a specialist club to last. 

We had a few good breeders before 1914, though the 
numbers were limited. The late Miss A. M. Prior was one 
who bridged the old era and the new that set in after 1920. 
In the period between the two wars one name was more 
prominently associated with Irish Water Spaniels than that 
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of anyone else. That was Mr. F. Trench O’Rorke, who 
adopted the prefix of Breifny. 

I understand that he had been associated with these dogs 
for a great many years, but as far as I can see from the Stud 
Books his reappearance as an exhibitor in this country dates 
from the year 1923, when he registered Breifny Count, a 
son of Gorey Boy and Limerick Molly; and Breifny Count- 
ess, by Clonbern Count ex Clonbern Pegotty. He had also 
bought another bitch named Rose of Sharon, whose sire 
and dam were Shane O’Neill and Irish Jewel. This strain 
was destined within a few years to make history. Within a 
short time Mr. O’Rorke was turning out Irish Water 
Spaniels of such quality that when classes for all varieties 
of sporting dogs came to be judged at Cruft’s it was difficult 
to overlook his representatives. 

In 1926 efforts were made to organize the variety on 
a solid basis by the foundation of the Irish Water Spaniel 
Association, an event that took place at the Birmingham 
show. Besides supporting shows the society also organized 
field trials, which | believe attracted more entries than shows 
did. A meeting held in Herefordshire in December of 
1927 was well supported, and concerning the work of the 
dogs in the open stake, one of the judges afterwards wrote: 
“Their hunting—be it remembered, of darren ground— 
was marvellously fast and thorough, they turned to whistle 
like Land Spaniels, they obeyed their handlers absolutely, 
they either dropped or stood (the best idea in an Irish 
Water Spaniel) to shot, and when sent on a quest the 
eagerness of their search, the intelligence with which they 
accepted signals of direction, and the apparent ease and 
speed with which they located, picked up and returned 
to hand with the quarry (cold and uninviting as it was), 
was absolutely astounding. A better lot of Irish Water 
Spaniels have never been seen together before, Not one of 
them but would have graced—-nay, done honour to—the 
kennel of the most fastidious shooting man.” 

European countries began to take an interest in these 
Spaniels, and dogs were also exported to Canada and the 
United States. At the French Kennel Club show in Paris 
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(I think it was in 1928) the gold medal for the best Spaniel 
of all breeds, presented by the French Spaniel Club, was 
won by an Irish Water Spaniel; and at Barcelona the special 
prize given by the Queen of Spain for the best exhibit of all 
breeds was awarded to a member of the Irish Water Spaniel 
Association. 

That was a good year for Irish Water Spaniels, for at the 
Kennel Club show in the variety class for sporting dogs of 
all breeds except Terriers the first prize went to a brace of 
Irish Water Spaniels, and at Cruft’s the sporting brace class 
was also won by two of these dogs. 

In their efforts to encourage the working properties 
of Irish Water Spaniels, the Irish Water Spaniel Association 
in 1928 formulated the following suggestions for the guid- 
ance of trainers and handlers: 

(i) Absolute steadiness to shot, feather, and fur, in any 
circumstances. 

Gi) “Dropping” (which includes “sitting” or “stand- 
ing") when commanded to do so, and remaining so until 
directed otherwise. 

(iii) May be required to beat out any rushy, swampy 
place, or other covert that a Retriever would ordinarily be 
expected to face, as the judges may require. 

(iv) No artificial means may be used to induce a dog 
to enter water apart from the sanctions of legitimate hand- 
ling (e.g., no stones, sticks, or such like, may be thrown 1n). 

(v) These dogs should work, largely, to “hand-signals”’ 
as silence, and the absence, as far as possible, of whistling 
and noise, on the part of the handler, is essential. 

The second great war had a serious effect, and as far as 
shows and trials were concerned, there was little doing 
up to the end of 1950. Our Irish friends, however, got to 
work seriously by starting trials in December of 1946, the 
organizing body being the Irish Water Spaniel Club, of 
which Mr. Frederick H. Taylor of Kirkcubbin, Co. Down, 
was the secretary. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy is often credited with having been 
responsible for the making of Irish Water Spaniels, but it is 
doubtful if that claim can be substantiated. At any rate, 
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in some correspondence published in 1859, the utmost that 
gentleman had to say was that he had owned the breed for 
thirty years—what he called "the present improved and 
fancy breed." 

There is evidence to show that a Water Spaniel of some 
kind was known in Ireland before 1829 when Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s kennel began. Mr. Trench O’Rorke once told me 
it is believed that in McCarthy’s day Bloodhound blood 
was introduced and later that of the Irish Setter and probably 
Poodle. The Poodle was not liked because of his hairy face. 

All that occurred a long time ago, however, and the 
experience of crossing shows that if the alien blood is not 
persisted in, all traces of it usually disappear in about five 
generations. 

Breeders are agreed in regarding McCarthy’s Boatswain 
as the Adam of the variety, as he is supposed to have been 
the ancestor of most of the modern dogs, which resemble 
him very closely in head. It seems to be clear from con- 
temporary evidence that there was other strain in Ireland 
besides that of McCarthy’s, because it is said that Boatswain 
. was used at stud by breeders from all parts of Ireland. 

This question of outcross is interesting to all bredeers, 
and it may not be out of place to quote Darwin's inter- 
pretation of the meaning of reversion. In the Origin of 
Spectes we read: “In a breed which has been crossed only 
once, the tendency to revert to any characteristic derived 
from such a cross will naturally become less and less as in 
each succeeding generation there will be less of the foreign 


blood." 


AGREED STANDARDS 


ENGLISH SETTER 


HEAD AND SKULL—Head should be long and reasonably lean, with a well-defined stop. 
The skull oval from ear to ear, showing plenty of brain room, and with a well-defined occipital 
protuberance. The muzzle moderately deep and fairly square; from the stop to the point 
of the nose should equal the length of skull from occiput to eyes; the nostrils wide and the 
jaws of nearly equal length; flews not to be too pendulous; the colour of the nose should be 
black, or liver, according to the colour of the coat. 


EYES—The eyes should be bright, mild and intelligent, and of a dark hazel colour, the 
darker the better. 


EARS—The ears of moderate length, set on low, and hanging in neat folds close to the 
cheek; the tip should be velvety, the upper part clothed in fine silky hair. 


MOUTH—To be level. 


NECK—Neck should be rather long, muscular and lean, slightly arched at the crest, and 
clean cut where it joins the head; towards the shoulder it should be larger and very muscular, 
not throaty or pendulous below the throat, but elegant in appearance. 


FOREGUARTERS—The shoulders should be well set back or oblique; the chest should 
be deep in the brisket, and of good depth and width between the shoulder blades. The fore- 
arm big and very muscular, with rounded bone, and the elbow well let down. Pasterns short, 
muscular, round and straight. 


BODY—The body should be of moderate length, the back short and level with good round 
widely-sprung ribs and deep in the back ribs, i.e., well ribbed up. 


HINDQUARTERS—The loins should be wide, slightly arched, strong and muscular 
with well defined second thigh. Stifles well bent and rugged, thighs long from hip to hock. 


FEET—The feet should be very close and compact and well protected by hair between the 
toes, | 


TAIL—The tail should be set on almost in line with the back. medium length, not curly 
or ropy, to be slightly curved or scimitar-shaped but with no tendency to turn upwards; 
the flag or feather hanging in long pendant flakes, The feather should not commence at the 
root, but slightly below, and increase in length to the middle, then gradually taper off to- 
wards the end; the hair long, bright, soft and silky, wavy, but not curly. 


COAT-~—The coat from the back of the head in a line with the ears ought to be slightly 
wavy, long and silky, which should be the case with the coat generally; the breeches and 
forelegs, nearly down to the feet, should be well feathered. 


COLOUR—The colour may be either black and white, lemon and white, liver and white 
or tricolour—that is black, white and tan; those without heavy patches of colour on the body, 
but flecked afl over, preferred. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Should be: Dogs 60 to 66 Ibs., height 2513 to 27 inches; Bitches 
56 to 62 Ibs., height 24 to 254 inches. 
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GORDON SETTER 


HEAD AND SKULL—Head deep rather than broad, but definitely broader than the muzzle, 
showing brain room. Skull slightly rounded and broadest between the ears. The head should 
have a clearly indicated stop and length from occiput to stop should be slightly longer than 
from stop to nose, Below and above the eyes should be lean and the cheeks as narrow as the 
leanness of the head allows. 'The muzzle should be fairly long with almost parallel lines and 
not pointed, as seen from above or from the side. The flews not pendulous but with clearly 
indicated lips. Nose big and broad, with open nostrils and black in colour. The muzzle should 
not be quite as deep as its length, 


EY ES—Of fair size, not too deep nor too prominent but sufficiently under the brows to 
show keen and intelligent expression. Dark brown and bright. 


EARS—Set low on the head and lying close to it, of medium size and thin. 
MOUTH—Must be even and not under nor overshot. 
NECK—Long, lean and arched to the head and without any throatinesss. 


FOREQUARTERS—Shoulders should be long and slope well back; with wide flat bone 
and fairly close at withers; should not be loaded, i.e., too thick, which interferes with liberty 
of movement. Elbows well let down and showing well under the body, which gives freedom 
of action, Forelegs big, flat-boned and straight, with strong upright pasterns, well-feathered. 


BODY—Of moderate length, deep in brisket, with ribs well sprung. Deep in back ribs, i.e., 
well-ribbed up. Loins wide and slightly arched. Chest not too broad. 


HINDQUARTERS—Hindlegs from hip to hock should be long, broad and muscular; 
hock to heel short and strong, stifles well bent; hocks straight, not inclined either in or out. 
Pelvis should tend to the horizontal, i.e., opposite of goose rump. 


FEET—Oval, with close knit, well-arched toes, with plenty of hair between. Full toe pads 
and deep heel cushions. | 


TAIL—Fairly short, straight or slightly scimitar shaped and should not reach below the 
hocks. Carried horizontal or below line of back. Thick at the root tapering to a fine point. 
. The feather or flag which starts near the root should be long and straight, and growing 
shorter uniformly to the point. 


COAT—On the head and front of legs and tips of ears should be short and fine, but on all 
other parts of the body and legs it ought to be of moderate length, fairly flat and free as possible 
from curl or wave. The feather on the upper portion of the ears should be long and silky, 
on the back of the hind legs long and fine; a fair amount of hair on the belly forming a nice 
fringe which may extend on chest and throat. All feathering to be as flat and straight as 
possible. . 


COLO UR—Deep shining coal-black, with no sign of rustiness, with tan markings of a rich 
chestnut red, i.c,, colour of a ripe horse-chestnut as taken from shell. Tan should be lustrous. 
Black pencilling allowed on toes and also black streak under jaw. Tan markings: two clear 
spots over the eyes not over three-quarters of an inch in diameter. On the sides of the muzzle, 
the tan should not reach above the base of the nose, resembling a stripe around the end 
of the muzzle from one side to the other. On the throat. Two large, clear spots on the chest. 
On the inside of the hind legs and inside the thighs showing down the front of the stifle and 
broadening out to the outside of the hind legs from the hock to the toes. It must, however, 
not completely eliminate the black on the back of the hind legs. On the forelegs, up to the 
elbows behind, and to the knees or a little above, in front. Around the vent. A white spot 
on chest is allowed but the smaller the better. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE-—As a guide to size, shoulder height for males 26 inches and weight 
about 65 lbs. Females, 244 inches and weight about 56 Ibs. In show condition. 





SPANIEL (Sussex) 
Miss J. R. Scholefield’s Ch. Okimat of Four Clovers 





SPANIELS (Field) 
Mr, S. J. Barnett’s Barail Venturer and Bobsleigh of Pentevynd 





YELLOW LABRADOR 
Mr. E. Winter’s Dual CA, Staindrop Saighdear 





SPANIEL (Irish Water) 
Mr. F. Trench O’Rorke’s CA. Breifuy Fascination 
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IRISH SETTER (Red) 


HEAD AND SKULL-—-The head should be long and lean, not narrow or snipy, and not 
coarse at the ears. The skull oval (from ear to ear), having plenty of brain room, and with 
well-defined occipital protuberance. Brows raised, showing stop. The muzzle moderately 
deep, and fairly square at end. From the stop to the point of the nose should be long, the 
nostrils wide, and the jaws of nearly equal length, flews not to be pendulous. The colour 
of the nose dark mahogany, or dark walnut, or black, 


EYES—Should be dark hazel or dark brown and ought not to be too large. 


EARS—The ears should be of moderate size, fine in texture, set on low, well back; and 
hanging in a neat fold close to the head. 


MOUTH--Not over or undershot. . 


NECK--Should be moderately long, very muscular, but not too thick, slightly arched, free 
from all tendency to throatiness. 


FOREQUARTERS—tThe shoulders to be fine at the points, deep and sloping well back. 
The chest as deep as possible, rather narrow in front. The forelegs should be straight and 
sinewy, having plenty of bone, with elbows free, well let down, not inclined either in or out. 


BODY—Should be proportionate, the ribs well sprung, leaving plenty of lung room. Loins 
muscular, slightly arched. 


HINDQUARTERS—Should be wide and powerful. The hindlegs from hip to hock should 
be long and muscular; from hock to heel short and strong. The stifle and hock joints well 
. bent, and nct inclined either in or out. 


FEET-—Should be small, very firm, toes strong, close together and arched. 


TAIL—-Should be of moderate length, proportionate to the size of the body, set on rather 
low, strong at root, and tapering to a fine point; to be carried as nearly as possible on a level 
with or below the back. 


COAT AND FEATHERING—On the head, front of the legs, and tips of the ears, should 
be short and fine, but on all other parts of the body and legs it ought to be of moderate 
length, flat, and as free as possible from curl to wave. The feather on the upper portion of 
the ears should be long and silky; on the back of fore and hindlegs should be long and fine; 
a fair amount of hair on the belly, forming a nice fringe, which may extend on chest and throat. 
Feet to be well feathered between the toes. Tail to have a nice fringe of moderately long hair 
decreasing in length as it approaches the point. All feathering to be as straight and as flat 
as possible. 


COLOUR—The colour should be rich chestnut, with no trace whatever of black; white on 
chest, throat or toes, or a small star on the forehead, or a narrow streak or blaze on the nose 
or face not to disqualify. 


POINTERS 


HEAD AND SK ULL—The skull should be medium breadth and in proportion to the length 
of fore-face; the stop well defined, pronounced occipital bone. Nose and eye-rims dark, but 
may be lighter in the case of a lemon and white-coloured dog. The nostrils wide, soft and 
moist. The muzzle somewhat concave, and ending on a level with the nostrils, giving a 
slightly dish-faced appearance. The cheek-bones should not be prominent. Well developed 
soft lip. 


EYES—7he same distance from the occiput as from the nostrils. A slight depression under 
the eyes, which should be bright and kindly in expression, not bold or staring, and looking 
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down the nose. The colour of the eyes cither hazel or brown according to the colour of the 
coat. . 

EARS—The ears should be set on fairly high, and lie close to the head; they should be of 
medium length, and inclined to be pointed at the tips. 

FOREQUARTERS—The shoulders long, sloping, and well laid back. The chest just wide 
enough for plenty of heart room. The brisket well let down, to a level with the elbows. The 
forelegs straight and firm, of good textured oval bone, with the back sinews strong and 
visible. The knee joint should be flat with the front of the leg, and protrude very little on 
the inside. Pasterns lengthy, strong and resilient. 

BODY—Well-sprung ribs, gradually falling away at the loin, which should be strong, 
muscular and slightly arched. The couplings short. The haunch bones well spaced and pro- 
minent, but not above the level of the back. The general outline from head to tail being a 
series of graceful curves, giving a strong but lissom appearance. 
HINDQUARTERS—Well turned stifles. The hock should be well let down, and close 
to the ground. A good expanse of thigh, which should be very muscular, as should also the 
under-thighs. 


FEET—The feet oval, with well-knit, arched toes, well cushioned underneath. 


TAIL—The tail of medium length, thick at the root, growing gradually thinner to the point. 
It should be well covered with close hair, and carried on a level with the back, with no up- 
ward curl. With the dog in movement the tail should lash from side to side, 


COA'T—The coat should be fine, short, hard and evenly distributed, perfectly smooth 
and straight, with a decided sheen. | 


COLOUR—The usual colours are lemon and white, orange and white, liver and white, 
and black and white. Self colours and tricolours are also correct. - 


RETRIEVER (Curly-Coated) 


HEAD AND SKULL—Long and well proportioned skull, not too flat, jaws strong and 
long but not inclined to snipiness. Nose black in the black-coated variety with wide nostrils. 


EYES-—Black or brown but not yellow, rather large but not too prominent. | 
EARS—Rather small set on low lying close to the head and covered with short curls. 
MOUTH—tTeeth strong and level, 

NECK—Should be moderately long, with shoulders well laid back free from bossiness. 
FOREQUARTERS—Shoulders should be very deep muscular and obliquely placed. 
HINDQUARTERS—Strong and muscular, hocks low to the ground with moderate bend 
to stifle and hock, 

FEET-—Round and compact with well-arched toes. 

TAIL—Moderately short, carried fairly straight and covered with curls tapering towards 
the point. | 


COAT—Should be one mass of crisp curls all over, a slightly more open coat not to be severe- 
ly penalized but a "saddle back” or patch of uncurled hair behind the shoulders should be 
penalized, and a prominent white patch on the breast is undesirable, but a few white hairs 
in an otherwise good dog is allowable. l 


COLOUR—Preferably black or liver. 
WEIGHT AND SIZE—70 to 80 lbs, Approx. 26 inches. 
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RETRIEVER (Flat-Coated) 
HEAD AND SKULL—The head should be long and nicely moulded. The skull flat and 
moderately broad, There should be a depression or stop between the eyes, slight and in n9 
way accentuated, so as to avoid giving either a down or a dish-faced appearance. The nose 


of a good size, with open nostrils. The jaws should be long and strong, with a capacity of 
carrying a hare or pheasant. 


EYES—Should be of medium size, dark brown or hazel, with a very intelligent expression 
(a round, prominent eye is a disfigurement) and they should not be obliquely placed. 


EARS—Should be small and well set on, close to the side of the head. 


NECK—The head should be well set in the neck, which latter should be long and free from 
throatiness, symmetrically set and obliquely placed in shoulders, running well into the back 
to allow of easily seeking for the trail. 


FOREQUARTERS—The chest should be deep and fairly broad, with a well-defined brisket, 
on which the elbows should work cleanly and evenly. The legs are of the greatest importance, 
the forelegs should be perfectly straight, with bone of good quality carried right down to 
the feet and when the dog is in full coat the legs should be well feathered. 


BODY—tThe fore-ribs should be fairly flat, showing a gradual spring and well-arched in 
the centre of the body, but rather lighter towards the quarters. Open couplings are to be 
ruthlessly condemned. The back should be short, square and well ribbed up. 


HINDQUARTERS—-Should be muscular. The stifle should not be too straight or too bent, 
and the dog must neither be cow-hocked nor move too widely behind; in fact he must stand 
and move true on legs and feet all round. The legs should be well feathered. 


FEET—Should be round and strong with toes close and well arched, the soles being thick 
and strong. 


TAIL—Short, straight and well set on, carried gaily, but never much above the level of the 
back. 


COA'T— Should be dense, of fine quality and texture, flat as possible. 
COLOUR Black or liver. 
WEIGHT AND SIZE—Should be between 60 and 70 lbs. 


RETRIEVER (Golden) 


HEAD AND SK ULL—Broad skull, well set on a clean and muscular neck, muzzle powerful 
and wide, not wesk-Jawed, good stop. 


EYES— Dark and set well apart, very kindly in expression, with dark rims. 
EARS—Well proportioned, of moderate size, and well set on. 

MOUTH .-—Teeth even, neither under nor overshot. 

NECK-~The neck should be clean and muscular. 


FOREQUARTERS—The forelegs should be straight with good bone. Shoulders should be 
well laid back and long in the blade. 


BOD Y—Well-balanced, short coupled, and deep through the heart. Ribs deep and well 


sprung. 


HIND UARTERS—The loins and legs should be strong and muscular, with good second 
thighs. Hocks well let down, not cow-hocked. 
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FEET—Round and cat-like, not open nor splay. 
TAIL-—Should not be carried too gay nor curled at the tip. 


COAT —Should be flat or wavy with good feathering, and dense, water-resisting under- 
coat. 

COLOUR-——Any shade of gold or cream, but neither red nor mahogany. The presence 
of a few white hairs on chest permissible. White collar, feet, toes or blaze should be penalized. 
Nose should be black. | 
WEIGHT AND SIZE—The average weight for dogs in good hard condition should be: 
Dogs, 65 to 70 lbs.; Bitches, 55 to 6o lbs.; Height at shoulder: Dogs, 22 to 24 inches; Bitches, 
20 to 22 inches. | 


RETRIEVER (Labrador) 


HEAD AND SKULL—The skull should be broad with a pronounced stop so that the skull 
is not in a straight line with the nose. The head should be clean cut without fleshy cheeks. 
The jaws should be medium length and powerful and free from snipiness. The nose wide 
and the nostrils well developed. 


EYES—The eyes of medium size expressing intelligence and good temper, should be brown 
or hazel. 

EARS—Should not be large and heavy and should hang close to the head, and set rather far 
back, 


MOUTH—tTeeth should be sound and strong. The lower teeth just behind but touching 
the upper. | 


NECK —Should be clean, strong and powerful and set into well placed shoulders. 


FOREQUARTERS—The shoulders should be long and sloping. The forelegs well boned 
and straight from the shoulder to the ground when viewed from either the front or side. 
The dog must move neither too wide nor too close in front. 


BODY—The chest must be of good width and depth with well-sprung ribs. The back should 
be short coupled. 


HINDQUARTERS—The loins must be wide and strong with well-turned stifles; hind- 
quarters well developed and not sloping to the tail. The hocks should be slightly bent and 
the dog must neither be cow-hocked nor move too wide or too close behind. 


FEET—Should be round and compact with well-arched toes and well-developed pads. 


TAIL—The tail is a distinctive feature of the breed; it should be very thick towards the 
base, gradually tapering towards the tip, of medium length and practically free from any 
feathering, but clothed thickly all round with the Labrador’s short, thick, dense coat, thus 
giving that peculiar "rounded" appearance which has been described as the "Otter" tail. 
The tail may be carried gaily, but should not curl over the back. 

COATC—- The coat is another distinctive feature of the breed, it should be short and dense 
and without wave with a weather-resisting undercoat and should give a fairly hard feeling 
to the hand. 

COLOU R—-The colour is generally black, chocolate or yellow— which may vary from fox- 
red to cream—free from any white markings. A small white spot on the chest is allowable, 
the coat should be of a whole colour and not of a flecked appearance. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Desired height for Dogs, 22 to 224 inches; Bitches, 21} to 22 
inches. 
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SPANIEL (Clumber) 


HEAD AND SKULL—Head large, square and massive, of medium length, broad on top, 
with a decided occiput; heavy brows with a deep stop; heavy muzzle, with well-developed 
flew, and level jaw and mouth. Nose square and flesh-coloured. 


EYES—Dark amber, slightly sunk. Full, light, very objectionable. 

EARS—Large, vine-leaf shaped, and well covered with straight hair, and hanging slightly 
forward, the feather not to extend below the leather. 

MOUTH-—Should be level and neither over nor undershot. 

NECK—Fairly long, thick and powerful, and well feathered underneath. 
FOREQUARTERS—Shoulders strong, sloping and muscular; chest deep. Legs short, 
straight, thick and strong. 

BODY—Long and heavy, and near the ground, with well-sprung ribs. Back straight, broad 
and long. 

HINDQUARTERS—Very powerful and well developed. Loin powerful, well let down in 
flank. Hocks low, stifles well bent and set straight. 

FEET-—Large and round, well covered with hair. 

TAIL—Set low, well feathered, and carried about level with the back. 

COA'T—Abundant, close, silky and straight; legs well feathered. 

COLOUR—Plain white, with lemon markings; orange permissible, but not desirable; 
slight head markings and freckled muzzle, with white body preferred. 

WEIGHT AND SIZE—Dogs about §§ to 70 Ibs.; Bitches about 4§ to 60 Ibs. 


SPANIEL (Cocker) 
HEAD AND SKULL—A nicely developed square muzzle and level jaw; with distinct stop, 
Skull and forehead should be well developed, with plenty of room for brain power, cleanly 
chiselled and not cheeky. Nose sufficiently wide and well developed to ensure the exquisite 
scenting power of this breed. 
EYES—Full but not prominent, hazel or brown coloured, harmonizing with colour of coat, 
with a general expression of intelligence and gentleness, decidedly wide-awake, bright and 
merry. | | 
EARS—Lobular, set on low, leather fine and not extending beyond the nose; well clothed 
with long silky hair, which should be straight; no positive curls or ringlets.. | 


NECK —Should be long and muscular, and neatly set on to fine sloping shoulders. 


FOREQUARTERS—The shoulders should be sloping and fine, chest deep and well de- 
veloped, but not too wide and round to interfere with the free action of the forelegs. The legs 
must be well boned, feathered and straight, and should be sufficiently short for concentrated 
power, but not too short to interfere with the tremendous exertions expected from this - 
grand little spuriing dog. 

BODY—Compact and firmly knit together, giving the impression of a concentration of 
power and untiring activity. Short in back. Immensely strong and compact in proportion 
to the size and weight of the dog; slightly drooping towards the tail. 
HINDQUARTERS—Wide, well rounded and very muscular. The legs must be well boned, 
feathered and straight and should be sufficiently short for concentrated power but not too 
short to interfere with its full activity. 
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FEET—Should be firm, round and cat-like, not too large or spreading or loose jointed. 


T AIL-—This is characteristic of blue blood in all the varieties of the Spaniel family. In the 
lighter and more active Cocker, although set low down, can be allowed a slightly higher 
carriage than in the other varieties, never cocked up over, but rather in a line with the back; 
the lower the carriage the better; when at work its action should be incessant in this the 
brightest and merriest of the whole Spaniel family. Not docked too short. 


COAT—Flat and silky in texture, never wiry or wavy, with sufficient feather; but not too 
profuse, and never curly. 


COLO UR—Various; in self colours no white ts allowed except on the chest. 
WEIGHT AND SIZE—The weight should be about 25 to 28 lbs. 


SPANIEL (Field) 

HEAD AND SKULL—The head should be characteristic as is that of the Bulldog or the 
Bloodhound; its very stamp and countenance should at once convey the impression of high 
breeding, character and nobility; skull well developed, with a distinct occipital protuberance, 
which give the character alluded to; not too wide across the muzzle, long and lean, neither 
snipy nor squarely cut, and in profile curving gradually from nose to throat; lean beneath the 
eyes, a thickness here gives coarsemesss to the whole head. The great length of muzzle gives 
surface for the free development of the olfactory nerve, and thus secures the highest possible 
scenting powers. Nose, well developed, with good open nostrils. 


EYES—Not too full, but not small, receding or overhung, colour dark hazel or brown, 
or nearly black, according to the colour of the dog. Grave in expression and showing no haw. 


EARS—Moderately long and wide, sufficiently clad with nice Setter-like feather and set low. 
They should fall in graceful folds, the lower parts curling inwards and backwards. 


MOUTH—Level and strong—neither overshot nor undershot. 


NECK—Long, strong and muscular, so as to enable the dog to retrieve his game without 
undue fatigue. 


FOREQUARTERS-—The shoulders should be long and sloping and well set back, thus 
giving great activity and speed. The forelegs should be of fairly good length, with straight, 
clean, flat bone and nicely feathered. Immense bone is not desirable. | 
BODY—Should be of moderate length, well ribbed up to a good strong loin, straight or 
slightly arched, never slack. The chest, deep and well developed, but not too round and wide. 
Back and loins very strong and muscular. | 


HINDQUARTERS—Strong and muscular. The stifles should be moderately bent and 
not twisted either in or out. 


FEET—Not too small; round with short, soft hair between the toes; good, strong pads. 

T AIL—Well set on and carried low, if possible below the level of the back, in a straight line 
or with a slight downward inclination, never elevated above the back, and in action always 
kept low, nicely fringed with wavy feather of silky texture. 
COAT—Flat or slightly waved, and never curled. Sufficiently dense to resist the w eather 
and not too short. Silky in texture, glossy and refined without duffelness, curliness or wiriness. 

On the chest, under the belly and behind the legs, there should be abundant feather, but never 
too much, especially below the hocks, and that of the right sort—Setter-like. 


COLOUR—The Field Spaniel should be a self-coloured dog, viz.; black, liver, golden liver, 
mahogany red, roan; or any one of these colours with tan over the eyes, on the cheeks, 
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feet and pasterns. Other colours, such as black and white, liver and white, red or orange 
and white, etc., while not debarring a dog, are a fault. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—From about 35 to ṣo lbs. Height about 18 inches to shoulder. 


SPANIEL (irish Water) 


HEAD AND SKULL—The head should be of good size. The skull high in dome, of good 
length and width sufficient to allow adequate brain capacity. The muzzle long, strong and 
somewhat square with a gradual stop. The face should be smooth and the skull covered 
with long curls in the form of a pronounced topknot growing in a well-defined peak to a 
point between the eyes. Nose large and well developed, dark liver colour. With all there 
should be an impression of fineness. 


EYES—Comparatively small, medium to dark-brown colour, bright and alert. 


EARS—Very long and lobe-shaped in the leather, low set, hanging close to the cheeks 
and covered with long twisted curls of live hair. 


MOUTH—The teeth regular and meeting in a normal bite. 


NECK—Strongly set into the shoulders, powerful, arching and long enough to carry the 
head well above the level of the back. The back and sides of the neck should be covered with 
curls similar to those on the body. The throat should be smooth, the smooth hair forming a 
V-shaped patch from the back of the lower jaw to the breast bone. 


FOREQUARTERS—The shoulders should be powerful and sloping. The chest deep 
and of large girth with ribs so well sprung behind the shoulders as to give a barrel-shaped 
appearance to the body, but with normal width and curvature between the forelegs. The fore- 
legs should be well boned and straight, with arms well let down and carrying the forearm 
at elbow and knee in a straight line with the point of the shoulder. 


BODY—Should be of good size. The back short, broad and level, strongly coupled to the 
hindquarters. The ribs carried well back. The loins deep and wide. The body as a whole 
being so proportioned as to give a barrel-shaped appearance accentuated by the springing 
of the ribs. 


HINDQUARTERS—Powerful with long well-bent stifles and hocks set low. 


FEET—Should be large and somewhat round and spreading; well-covered with hair over 
and between the toes. | 

TAIL—Peculiar to the breed, should be short and straight, thick at the root and tapering 
to a fine point. It should be low set, carried straight and below the level of the back; and in. 
length should not reach the hock joint. Three to four inches of the tail-at the root should 
be covered by close curls which stop abruptly, the remainder should be bare or covered by 
straight fine hairs. 

COAT——Should be composed of dense, tight, crisp ringlets free from woolliness. The hair 
should have a natural oiliness. The forelegs covered with feather in curls or ringlets down to 
the feet. The feather should be abundant all round, though shorter in front so as only to give 
a rough appearance. Below the hocks the hindlegs should be smooth in front, but feathered 
behind down to the feet. | 


COLOUR—A rich dark liver having the purplish tint or bloom peculiar to the breed and 
sometimes referred to as as puce-liver. 
WEIGHT AND SIZE—Height at the shoulders: Dogs about 21 to 23 inches; Bitches about 


20 io 22 Inches. 
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SPANIEL (Springer, English) 
CHARACTERISTICS—The English Springer is the oldest of our Sporting Gundogs 
and the taproot from which all of our sporting land spaniels (Clumbers excepted) have been 
evolved. It was originally used for the purpose of finding and springing game for the net, 
falcon, or greyhound, but at the present time it is used entirely to find, flush, and retrieve 
game for the gun. The breed is of ancient and pure origin, and should be kept as such. The 
Springer’s gait is strictly his own. His forelegs should swing straight forward from the shoul- 
der, throwing the feet well forward in an easy and free manner, not a paddle nor choppied 
terrier-like stride. His hocks should drive well under his body, following in a line with his 
forelegs. At slow movement many Springers have a pacing stride typical of the breed. 
HEAD AND SKULL—The skull should be of medium length and fairly broad and sli ghtly 
rounded, rising from the foreface, making a brow or stop, divided by a fluting between the 
eyes gradually dying away along the forehead towards the occiput bone, which should not be 
peaked. The cheeks should be flat, that is not rounded or full. The foreface should be of 
proportionate length to the skull, fairly broad and deep without being coarse, well chiselled 
below the eyes, fairly deep and square in flew, but not exaggerated to such an extent as would 
interfere with comfort when retrieving. Nostrils well developed, underjaw strong and level 
mouth, that is neither over- nor undershot. 

EYES—tThe eyes should be neither too full nor too small, but of medium size, not prominent 
nor sunken, but well set in (not showing haw) of an alert, kind expression. A mouse-like eye 
without expression is objectionable, as also is a light eye. The colour should be dark hazel. 
EARS—The ears should be lobular in shape, set close to the head, of good length and width, 
but not exaggerated. The correct set should be in a line with the eye. 

NECK—tThe neck should be strong and muscular, of nice length and free from throatiness, 
well set in the shoulders, nicely arched and tapering towards the head—this giving great 
activity and speed. A ewe neck is objectionable. ۱ 
FOREQUARTERS—The forelegs should be straight and nicely feathered, elbows set well 
' to body and with proportionate substance to carry the body, strong flexible pasterns. 
BODY—The body should be strong and of proportionate length, neither too long nor too 
short, the chest deep and well developed with plenty of heart and lung room, well sprung 
ribs, loins muscular and strong with light arch and well coupled, thighs broad and muscular 
and well developed. 

HINDQUARTERS—The hindlegs should be well let down from hip to hocks. Stifles and 
hocks moderately bent, inclining neither inwards nor outwards. Coarseness of hocks objec- 
tionable. | 

FEET—Feet tight, compact, and well rounded with strong full pads. 


TAIL—The stern should be low and never carried above the level of the back, well feathered 
and with a lively action. 

COAT—The coat should be close, straight, and weather resisting without being coarse. 
COLOUR—Any recognized Land Spaniel colour is acceptable, but liver and white, black 
and white, or either of these colours with tan markings preferred. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—The approximate height should be 20 inches. The approximate 
weight should be 50 lbs. 


SPANIEL (Springer, Welsh) 


HEAD AND SKULL-—-Skull proportionate, of moderate length, slightly domed, with 
clearly defined stop and well-chiselled below the eyes. Muzzle of medium length, straight, 
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airly square; the nostrils well developed and flesh-coloured or dark. A short chubby head 
is objectionable. 


EYES—Hazel or dark, medium size, not prominent, nor sunken, nor showing haw. 


EARS—Set moderately low and hanging close to the cheeks, camparatively small and 
gradually narrowing towards the tip and shaped somewhat like a vine leaf, covered with 
Setter-like feathering. 


MOUTH-—Jaw strong, neither under- nor overshot. 

NECK—Long and muscular, clean in throat, neatly set into long sloping shoulders. 
FOREQUARTERS—Forelegs of medium length, straight, well boned, moderately feathered. 
BODY—Not long; strong and muscular with deep brisket, well-sprung ribs; length of body 


should be proportionate to length of leg, and very well balanced; muscular loin slightly 
arched and well coupled up. 


HINDQUARTERS—Strong and muscular, wide and fully developed with deep second 
thighs. Hindlegs, hocks well let down; stifles moderately bent (neither twisted in nor out), 
moderately feathered. 

FEET—Round, with thick pads. Firm and cat-like, not too large or spreading. 
TAIL—Well set on and low, never carried above the level of the back; lightly feathered and 
lively in action. 

COAT—Straight or flat, and thick, of a nice silky texture, never wiry nor wavy. A curly 
coat is most objectionable, 

COLOUR—Dark rich red and white only. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE— Weight 36 to 45 lbs. 


SPANIEL (Sussex) 


HEAD AND SKULL—The skull should be moderately long and wide, with an indentation 
in the middle, and a decided stop; brows fairly heavy, occiput full but not pointed, the whole 
giving an appearance of heaviness without dullness. The muzzle should be fairly long and 
square, and the lips somewhat pendulous, The nostrils well developed and liver colour. 


EYES-—Deep amber to hazel in colour, fairly large, soft and languishing, not showing the 
haw overmuch. 


EARS— Thick, fairly large and lobe-shaped, set moderately low, but not relatively so low 
as in the Field Spaniel; carried close to the head and furnished with soft, wavy hair. 


MOUTH—Strong and level, neither over- nor undershot. 


NECK—Long, strong and slightly arched, but not carrying the head much above the level 
of the back. There should not be much throatiness, but well-marked frill in the coat. 


FOREQUARTERS—The shoulders should be sloping and free. The arms must be well 


boned, 2s well as muscular; knees large and strong, pasterns short and well boned. The legs 
rather short and strong, moderately well feathered. 


BODY-—The chest deep and well developed, not too round and wide. The back and loin 
are long, and should be very muscular both in width and depth. For this development the back 
ribs must be deep. The whole body is characterized as fairly long, level and strong. 


HINDQUARTERS—The thighs must be strongly boned as well as muscular, hocks large 


and strong. The legs rather short and strong with good bone, moderately well feathered. 
The hindlegs should not be apparently shorter than the forelegs, or be too much bent at 
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the hocks, so as to give a Setter appearance, which is objectionable. The hindlegs should 
be well feathered above the hocks, but should not have much hair below this point. 


FEET—Large and round. 


TAIL—Should be docked from § to 7 inches, set low and not carried above the level of the 
back; thickly clothed with moderately long feather. 


COAT—Body coat abundant, flat, with no tendency to curl; moderately well feathered 
on legs and stern. | 


COLOUR—Rich golden liver; this is a certain sign of the purity of the breed; dark liver 
or puce denotes unmistakably a cross with another variety of Spaniel. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Ideal weight, from 40 to $0 Ibs. Ideal height, 15 to 16 inches. 


CHAPTER XI 


TERRIERS 


THE FOX TERRIER (SMOOTH) 


Few breeds have engaged the energies of cleverer men and 
women than the Fox Terrier, one variety of which at any 
rate was brought to a high degree of perfection when the 
present century opened. At that time the smooths were 
the predominant partner, the wires not having the style 
and quality that were apparent in the others. 

It may fairly be said that for the first ten years or so 
the smooths were at the height of their powers, and were 
a considerable force in the show world. The late Francis 
Redmond, who had done so much for the variety since the 
foundation of the Fox Terrier Club in 1875, was in the 
heyday of his fame; and among his rivals were J. C. Tinne; 
Frank Reeks; L. P. C. Astley; Sidney Castle; Desmond 
O'Connell; H. D. Wraith; R. Vicary; F. H. Radford; ۔‎ 
J. J. Pim; Major S. E. Owen-Swaffield; Dr. R. M. Miller; 
J. &. Doyle; Neville Dawson; and Captain H. Tudor 
Crosthwaite. I dare say this list is incomplete because such 
a lot of people were having a go at the smooths, and some 
of them owned champions. 

The Redmond dogs were noted for their beauty, balance, 
and quality, and their perfect fronts. Kathleen, Duchess of 
Newcastle had given up Borzois and come into Fox Terriers, 
and was proving what an accomplished breeder she was, 
founding two strains that achieved world wide fame. Perhaps 
the smooth dog that has been most impressive was Ch. 
Oxonian; Sidney Castle’s bitch, Charlton Guinea Gold, was 
full of Redmond blood, with those perfect legs and feet 
possessed by that strain. Desmond O’Connell bought her 
from him and when the time came for her mating the two 
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of them had many discussions as to which would be the 
most suitable sire to select. They settled on Mr. Powell’s 
dog, Rowton Baron, which again brought in much more 
of the Redmond strain. One of the two bitch puppies that 
resulted was registered by O’Connell as Overture, and she 
became the mother of the great Oxonian. 

Oxonian had his faults as well as his virtues. For one thing 
many thought that he was too big; and when he was first 
shown his owner was so disappointed with the result that 
he sold him to Mr. Frank Reeks. 

Oxonian had such a concentration of best blood, however, 
that he stamped his individuality indelibly upon his des- 
cendants, and I suppose no smooth has had such an influence 
upon its kind. The demand for Oxonian’s services at stud 
became so great that it is said Mr. Reeks was able to build 
himself a house in the New Forest with the proceeds. 

Mr. and Mrs. Losco Bradley established another out- 
standing strain, and Captain H. Tudor Crosthwaite has 
bred a number of wonderfully good terriers in the course 
of the last forty years or so. Kathleen, Duchess of Newcastle 
has been going throughout the whole of this century, and 
has owned a large number of first-class dogs of both coats. 

To the great regret of many of us, the smooths began 
to fall away before the first war was reached. They have never 
become insignificant, but the wires succeeded in getting 
well ahead of them although they are among the smartest 
and most attractive of all dogs. I think it may fairly be said 
that Fox Terriers have been bred with the idea of producing 
a dog that would be capable of working with hounds. 

Mr. Redmond, who was himself a hunting man, used to 
insist that when a few of them drew up the standard for the 
Fox Terrier Club, they had these consıderations principally 
in mind, and it is interesting to note that that standard has 
remained unaltered all these years with the exception of the 
clause about the ideal weight. In the original standard were 
the words: ''It may be said that he should not scale over 20 
Ibs. in show condition.” The figures 1§ to 17 lbs. for a bitch, 
and r6 to 18 lbs. for a dog in show condition are now said 
to be the appropriate weights. | 
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There was also a little verbal alteration which was not 
of any material importance. 

Between the two wars, although the number of smooths 
registered at the Kennel Club did not equal that of the wires, 
this variety still had many able supporters, and the quality 
of the dogs was well maintained. The Duchess of Newcastle 
continued to hold a strong hand and many newer breeders 
came along. Major S. R. Vernon’s terriers abounded in 
quality. 

After the second war they made a good recovery and 
within a few years, although one would not say the quality 
as a whole was equal to that before 1939, it still showed an 
improvement by 1950. 

Exceptional publicity was attained as the second war 
approached by the exploits in Ámerica of a dog known as 
Ch. Nornay Saddler, who had been bred by Mr. and Mrs. 
Coward of Worksop and sold by them when quite young 
to Mr. James M. Austin of Wissaboo Kennels, Old West- 
bury, Long Island, New York. 

No other English dog that I can remember ever exceeded 
the achievements of Nornay Saddler. He became a national 
character in the United States owing to the number of times 
in which he was placed best of all breeds—at sixty shows. 
There was great regret when he retired, full of honours. 

After my friend Mr. Neville Dawson had been judging 
in the United States in 1946, Mr. Austin told him that he 
had succeeded in raising fifty-thousand pounds for charities 
through the instrumentality of Nornay Saddler. One dog 
food manufacturer paid Mr. Austin four thousand dollars 
for permission to advertise that the dog was fed on their 
foods; and a son of his was sold to a wealthy English woman 
in Canada for one thousand pounds. 

Nornay Saddler’s breeding was satisfactory, his parents 
being Ch. Travelling Fox and Worksop Surprise. He was 
not only a great terrier, perhaps one of the greatest we have 
ever had, but he was also a great sire of exceptional pre- 
potency. He was the father of something like twenty-four 
champions, and many others that were almost up to this 
staius. It was a calamity that he should have left this country, 
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but in his early days he certainly did not give promise 
of the supreme merits that he exhibited when he had 
matured. 

I should not like to say which is the best smooth that 
has appeared in the last fifty years because there have been 
so many of dominant excellence, but I think it possible that 
judges would fix upon Mr. Redmond’s wonderful bitch, 
Ch. Donna Fortuna, who was bred in 1896 and was not 
retired until 1902, never having suffered defeat. 

The smooths have enjoyed the support of some clever 
propagandists writing books and newspaper articles about 
them. The Rev. Dr. Rosslyn Bruce, who is steeped in Fox 
Terrier lore, is one of the most consistent admirers of the 
smooth, and his book, Fox Terrier Breeding, excited interest 
when it appeared, as it advanced theories that had never 
before found expression. 


THE FOX TERRIER (WIRE) 


Ir it can be said that the smooth variety had about attained 
the summit of its perfection by the year 1901, a similar 
remark does not apply to the wire, which has improved 
beyond all belief. At the time of which we are writing, most 
of them were commonish dogs and were not particularly 
good on their legs and feet. If we look at photographs 
of some of the celebrities of half a century ago, we must come 
to the conclusion that progress was necessary before they 
could become the equal of the smooths. 

Mr. Redmond once gave an illuminating opinion upon 
the breeding of Fox Terriers. His conclusion was that good 
heads were attained more easily than other points and that 
he had found the framework the most difficult to breed 
with any uniformity—such as correct necks, well laid 
shoulders, spring of ribs, strong loins and quarters and the 
fronts of the Foxhound. 

Fortunately it was possible to bring in smooth blood to 
the wires with excellent results. I think all are agreed in 
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giving the utmost credit to Kathleen, Duchess of Newcastle 
for the work she did in improving the wires. In fact, her 
work was so commendable that Mr. J. H. Pardoe in his 
monograph on “Fox Terriers” asserts as an indisputable 
truth “that the whole breed of our modern wire Fox Terrier 
is founded on Her Grace the Duchess of Newcastle’s 
dog Ch. Cackler of Notts, and that all the successful strains 
of the present day are descended from his g.g.grandson 
Comedian of Notts, through his three sons, Ch. Chunky of 
Notts, Ch. Collar of Notts, and Olcliffe Captain. Surely no 
other breeder of pedigree livestock has ever been able to 
claim success approaching that which the Duchess achieved, 
for she can truthfully say that every wire Fox Terrier 
worthy of the name in this country and throughout most 
of the world today is descended from her 'of Notts' kennel." 

Ihe remarkable thing is that Cackler was whelped in 
1898, and must therefore be one of the earliest bred by 
Her Grace. 

In comparing the old wires with the modern we are 


handicapped by the knowledge that dress does make a 


difference, as one of the old playwrights remarked. A 


photograph of Cackler that is before me shows a smart 
upstanding Terrier, and I should imagine that his coat 
was a good natural one, for he had not the hair on the legs 
that has since become fashionable, nor had he the beard 
that 1s now de rigueur. 

These features owe much to cultivation and clever trim- 
ming which one may call an improvement or retrogression 
according to taste. Ágain, Comedian of Notts (1906) and 
Mr. Pardoe's Ch. Gladiator, of the same year, both had 
what one may call clean legs except for the broken hair, 
without any fluffy excrescences. 

The wires continued to advance, receiving a notable 
impulse in the foundation of the Wire Fox Terrier Associa- 
tion in 1013; with a popular subscription, the membership 
grew considerably. Mr. G. C. Anne was the first secretary, 
followed by Mr. W. J. Cecil Hayward, who held office from 
1914 until 1919, when he was succeeded by Mr. A. A. W. 


Sin:monds, who has been in command ever since. 
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By 1924 the wires, with 7,1¢6, were at the head of the 
list of registrations at the Kennel Club, but in 1926 and 1 927 
they were slightly below Alsatians. Then in 1928 the wires, 
with 7,331 registrations, once again went to the top, and 
remained there until a few years before the outbreak of war 
when they were passed by Cocker Spaniels. Since the war 
they have fallen back, being beaten by the Cockers and 
several other breeds. 

It 1s impossible to mention by name all the great dogs 
that have come up since shows were restarted in 1920. 
Perhaps Mr. J. R. Barlow's "Crackley" kennels may be 
said to have occupied a foremost position. Of individual 
dogs, I do not know of one that has sired so many champions 
as Lt.-Col. H. R. Phipps's Ch. Talavera Simon, whose 
tally is very remarkable. Simon was the first Terrier that J 
remember Col. Phipps showing, and he was undoubtedly 
a great bargain for him. 

While he was in Northampton with his regiment about 
1923, Col. Phipps happened to be riding on the outskirts 
of the town when he saw a terrier that took his fancy 
immensely. He stopped the man with her, who was Mr. A. 
Foster, a well known breeder of Kingsthorpe, and asked if 
he would sell the bitch, which was Kingsthorp Donah. 
He would not part with her, but he promised that Col. 
Phipps should have the first refusal of her litter; and some 
ten months later Phipps bought Simon from him. Not only 
did Talavera Simon sire over twenty champions, but his 
bitches proved to be of the greatest. value to breeders. 

About 1930 competition was stimulated by the enter- 
prising action of Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Bondy of the United 
States, who sent over two dogs that soon became champions 
against our best. One was Beau Brummel of Wildoaks 
and the other, Bobby Burns of Wildoaks, both of which 
` were bred by their owners from British imported stock. 
The sire of Beau Brummel was Signal Warily, a son of 
Ch. Signal Circuit, and owned by Messrs. H. Clough and 
W. Warburton, his breeder being Mr. E. Turner. His 
dam was Gains Great Surprise, a daughter of Talavera 
Simon. 





FOX TERRIER (Wire) 
Mr. A. A. W. Simmonds’s Ch. Epping Ladycraft Truform 
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BEDLINGTON TERRIER 
Mr. S. L. Franks's C. Lindum Lightning 
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AIREDALE TERRIER 
Mrs. Geoffrey Hayes’s Ch. Aislaby Aethling 
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Bobby Burns was of equal classical lineage, his sire 
being the great Ch. Crackley Supreme, bred by Mr. F. 
Robson and shown to perfection afterwards by Mr. Barlow. 
Here we have an interesting example of inbreeding. Crack- 
ley Supreme was by Ch. Crackley Sensational; Bobby 
Burns’s dam was Courtwood Charmer who was also by 
Crackley Sensational. 

Many skilled breeders were producing great dogs at 
this time, among them being Mr. Simmonds; Mr, T. 
Brumby; Mrs. M. V. Hughes; Mrs. E. M. Lester; Mr. 
W. Hirst; Miss L. M. Dixon; Mr. A. Churchill; Mr. F. 
Calvert Butler; Mr. George Howlett; Mr. J. C. Pickering; 
and so many more that it seems almost invidious to mention 
any names at all. 

Since the second war the wires have not held quite such 
a commanding position for reasons that are understood by 
most breeders. 

As a general principle, as is often explained, it may 
be said that a wire Fox Terrier should in essential features 
resemble a smooth, except for the very important matter 
of coat. 


THE AIREDALE TERRIER 


Tue first decade of this century was largely occupied by 
the elimination of faults in the Airedale; they were faults 
that had been handed down partly through the hound 
ancestors that had a share in the making of the breed. 

i can remember toc many heavy ears, coarse skulls, and . 
light eyes. Of course a few of the early Airedales had dis- 
tinction. Ch. Master Royal, for instance, stands out as a 
really good terrier with a beautiful front; and the late 
Mr. Hoiland Buckley and Mr. Royston Mills were founding 
the Clonmel strain which was destined to have a most 
important influence upon the breed in two hemispheres. 

in this period some of the prominent breeders were Mr. 
5. Wilson (Bolton Woods); Mr. F. H. McConnell, who 
owned Ch. Flornell Oorang; Mr. W. J. Phillips; Mr. G. 
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Raper (Ch. Rockley Oorang); Mr. T. Kershaw; and Mr. E. 
Baynes Condy of Huckleberry. 

The interval between the two wars saw an immense ad- 
vance thanks to the work of the pioneers, and a great many 
accomplished breeders succumbed to the attractions of this 
fine, upstanding and intelligent terrier. Mr. Holland 
Buckley’s Clonmel Monarque, a son of Ch. Warland What 
Not, failed to become a champion, but as a sire his potency 
was paramount, introducing a quality of skull that was 
often lacking. His breeder was Mrs. M. McCartie. 

Mr. A. J. Edwards had some of the best, of which per- 
haps Ch. Mespot Tinker did more good to the breed than 
most. He bought this dog in South Wales when he was 
unknown. Mr, E. T. Tree founded a first-class kennel 
in which some of the highlights were Ch. Cragsman 
Duplicate and Ch. Cragsman O'King, both of which were 
going about the same time. 

Mr. P. E. W. Jones’s Ch. Clee Courtier, a son of Clon- 
mel Monarque, was one of the outstanding Airedales in 
the 1920's. He and Ch. Cragsman O'King were two asser- 
tive dogs of such supreme excellence that when they entered 
the ring in competition for the best in show, they quickly 
caught the eye of the judges. Mr. J. P. Hall of the Warland 
prefix was another influence for good, and a little later 
Mrs. Geoffrey Hayes founded a kennel with the Aislaby 
prefix, that produced notable champions, the best of which 
were Ch. Aislaby Cynric and Ch. Aislaby Aethling. 

I remember very well those golden years of the breed, 
the interest in which was further stimulated when in 1937 
Mr. S. M. Stewart of New Jersey sent over Shelterock 
Merry Sovereign, to win the supreme championship at 
the Kennel Club show. This famous dog was sired by Ch. 
Warland Protector, who was sold to the United States by 
Mrs. Greenshields, daughter of Mr. J. P. Hall. 

Other breeders in the inter-war period that should be 
mentioned are Lady de Courcy Wheeler, Mr. J. A. Grim- 
shaw, Mr. R. Thomas, Lt.-Col. J. Downes-Powell, Mrs. 
M. Beamish-Levey, and Major J. H. Wright. 

A special note must be made of Mrs. W. M. O'Neill's 
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Ch. Matador Mandarin, of about 1930, not only on account 
of his supreme merit, but also on account of the fact that 
he was first a domestic companion, not intended for the 
show ring. 

Airedales after enjoying a great vogue for a few years 
seemed to have reached their zenith in 1925 with 5,553 
registrations at the Kennel Club; then for some mysterious 
reason there was a progressive decline in the number of 
registrations so that by 1932 they had fallen to 1,787. At 
the close of the second war we had far more bad dogs than 
good, but during 1950 some of the leading dogs were of 
an excellence that promised well. 

The modern Airedale has followed the fashion of other - 
wire-haired terriers by sporting a beard and carrying a lot 
more coat on his forelegs than his ancestors used to do. 


THE BEDLINGTON TERRIER 


Bepirnctons have changed materially in the course of 
fifty years. If you look at old photographs you will see that 
the dogs had not the same individuality; the arched back 
that is now characteristic was then fairly level, the tail was 
allowed to carry more coat, and altogether they looked a bit 
rougher. None the less, Mr. Harold Warnes, Mr. W. E. 
Alcock, Mrs. P. R. Smith and a few more breeders were 
paving the way for the type that is now general. Before 1914 
it cannot be said that the breed was strong, but considerable 
progress was made after 1920, when some new breeders 
made a mark. | 

One of the first of them was Mr. W. J. Onions, whose 
"Deckham"' prefix was attached to a number of champions. 
In 1927 the Misses M. and R. Carr started the Simonside 
kennels in a modest way, but it did not take long for them 
to show us that they were accomplished breeders. The 
fcundation stone of the stock was Ch. Deckham Oprecious. 
Deciding to get a dog that might be useful, one of the ladies 
called on Mr. Onions in 1929, and was shown a rather 
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small weedy-looking puppy of eleven months that had just 
recovered from distemper. She bought a bargain, for a few 
months later he won in all his classes and was made best 
of breed at an important show. 

From that time his successes were numerous, and he is 
mentioned because of the quality of the puppies he sired. 
About 1933 Mrs. Llewellyn Ward, a South Wales lady, 
came into the breed and also owned many notabilities 
bearing the “Wrinstone” affix. Others who did well be- 
tween the wars were Mrs. M. E. O’Brien, the Misses V. A.C. 
Maunsell and D. Hamilton, Mr. J. W. Bennett, Mr. T. E. 
Brown, Mr. S. Barker, Mrs. M. Hallowell-Carew, Mr. E. 
Metcalf, and Miss G. Lawis. Subsequent to 1945 many 
new breeders were to be met, and the breed seemed to have 
made a satisfactory recovery. 

Considering that Bedlingtons exhibit all the usual charac- 
teristics of the terrier family, being excellent workers and 
fast enough to catch a rabbit, one would expect to see more 
of them as companion dogs, especially as in appearance 
they differ from all the rest. On going back rather more than 
a century, one is driven to the conclusion that Bedlingtons 
and Dandie Dinmonts are divergences from the original 
stock—that is, the more or less nondescript terriers that 
were to be found throughout the Border country. 


THE BULL TERRIER 


THE century opened inauspiciously for Bull Terriers be- 
cause, two or three years before, the Kennel Club had pro- 
hibited cropping and at the beginning of the twentieth 
century the ears to be seen upon the younger dogs were 
appalling, most of them being too large and heavy. Those 
that were smaller and rather more shapely failed to stand 
erect and gave the dogs a sleepy appearance which was 
entirely foreign to their character. In other respects one 
could not say that they had deteriorated, because Mr. W. J. 
Pegg still had his famous strain that had done so much 
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to give quality and distinction to the breed. I have especially 
in mind his Ch. Woodcote Wonder, who well deserved his 
name, being a really great terrier. I cannot remember his 
exact date, so that I am not sure whether he came into the 
period of which I am writing or slightly before it. 

W. J. Pegg and H. E. Monk of the "Bloomsbury" 
prefix were the principal breeders at that time. 

Fred North was another great name and down to the 
time of the first war he was exhibiting a number of cham- 
pions. His Ch. White Noel will live in history owing to his 
supremacy in the show ring after he was whelped in 1908, 
and to his influence as a sire. Those who are concerned 
about the weights of Bull Terriers may be interested to know 
that this dog weighed under 4o lbs. 

Mrs. E. M. Mumford, Mrs. O. Millner, Mrs. Monk 
and Mr. W. Ely were among those who were showing 
terriers of a high class. Then in 1912 we find the name of 
Mrs. S. Boldero, who had a strong kennel for some years. 
A considerable development occurred between the two 
wars and the interest in this fine breed grew considerably. 
A good deal of credit for the revival must be given to Dr. 
G. M. Vevers, who infused new life into the old Bull 
Terrier Club. | 

Some of the notable kennels from 1920-1939 were those 
of Mrs. G. M. Adlam (still judging and showing), Mr. Tom 
Gannaway, Miss M. L. Grey, Mr. H. K. McCausland, Mr. 
G. W. R. Couzens, Mrs. Ellis, Miss L. Rider Haggard and 
Miss K. E. Alexander (in partnership), Lt.-Col. R. H. Glyn, 
Miss Montague Johnstone (still breeding high-class col- 
oureds), My. P. B. Grain, Sir Harry Preston, Mr. H. W. 
Potter, Mr. T. W. Hogarth, Mrs. S. G. Yearsley, Mrs. 
E. Mallam, Mrs. F. Fall, Mrs. Schuster. 

Jn the same period, too, Mr. R. H. Oppenheimer founded - 
a kennc] that subsequent to the declaration of peace became 
dominant. For some time after the resumption in 1945, 
the quality of the dogs was very much mixed and it was 
ouvious that it would take some time to recapture the 
glories cf ten years earlier. Miss Montague Johnstone went 
on breeding some fine dogs of the coloured variety. Among 
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the newcomers, Dr. Douglas Lindsay was an acquisition 
because of the interest he took in the furtherance of the 
breed. Mrs. J. Lawton Nixon had the good judgment to 
breed several really good specimens. 

In writing of Bull Terriers in the last fifty years, three 
landmarks in their history deserve special mention—ears, 
colour and deafness. An improvement in ears was the 
immediate concern of breeders after 1901 and they rose 
to the occasion with an ability that deserves every commen- 
dation. Opinions differed at first as to the shape at which 
they should aim, some wanted what ts called a button ear, 
some a rose ear after the style of Bulldogs, but happily 
most gave preference to an erect ear and it was this type 
that prevailed. Breeders are to be praised for the manner 
in which they succeeded in getting these prick ears, which 
to my mind are preferable to the cropped. We have now an 
ear that is shapely and that seems to fit the dog admirably. 

Next came colour. Mr. E. A. Lyon and Mr. H. G. L. 
Tunmer must have the credit, I think, of being the pioneers 
of a re-introduction of the old coloured dogs as a variant 
from the whites which until after the first war were the 
only dogs approved in the show ring. These gentlemen 
inaugurated a crusade for bringing back the brindles, reds 
and other colours. In order to do this, they had to resort 
to what we now call Staffordshire Bull Terriers, which were 
really survivals of the earlier crosses between Bulldogs and 
terrier, and that meant a considerable sacrifice of type for 
a time. By 1919, however, they had succeeded so well 
that Bing Boy, bred by Mr. Sievier, won his first challenge 
certificate, which was later on increased by another. Then 
in 1931 Mr. W. Dockerill’s Lady Winifred, a brindle and 
white, became a champion. 

It is known that all-white dogs and cats are more sus- 
ceptible to deafness than others. This failing became so 
common in Bull Terrriers that it was a serious menace 
to their progress. This disease, which is attributable to a 
defect in the inner ear, can be transmitted, and in the hope 
of stamping it out, the members of the Bull Terrier Club 
entered into a Gentleman’s Agreement not to breed from 
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any deaf dogs, and in 1931 the Club decided that new 
members must sign an undertaking not to breed from 
defective dogs. The result has been most encouraging. 

As guard dogs Bull Terriers cannot be excelled, having a 
courage that is indomitable. For this reason they are largely 
kept in Africa and the Far East, where they are invaluable 
for the protection of the home. 

Being so high spirited they require to be well trained 
in obedience when they are young, and where this is done 
they are most desirable companions. | 

Bull Terriers have always varied greatly in size. At the 
beginning of this century efforts were made to produce 
miniatures that should weigh less than 10 lbs., some of the 
best of which were shown by Lady Evelyn Ewart. It cannot 
be said, however, that they appealed greatly to the eye, all 
of them showing a defect that is common to many breeds 
when they are dwarfed, that is, they had round skulls, 
commonly called apple heads, and pointed jaws, and their 
heads were not at all typical of the breed. Later on, the 
efforts were repeated, the weight being increased, and they 
were then more satisfactory. In 1943 the Kennel Club 
Committee decided that they should be admitted to the 
Registers as a variety of Bull Terrier, and some of those 
that have appeared since have been more like their larger 
namesakes in head. Lt.-Col. R. H. Glyn was the moving 
spirit in getting this concession made, he being Chairman 
of the Miniature Bull Terrier Club, 


THE STAFFORDSHIRE BULL TERRIER 


Crosses between a Bulldog and terrier were first made 
many generations ago, with the object of producing a dog 
that would have the dash and activity of a terrier combined 
with the strength and high courage of the Bulldog. The 
progeny became popular as pit dogs, when two were matched 
together, until bull-baiting and dog-fighting were made 
illegal. These Bulldog-Terriers were celebrated for their 
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prowess in fighting one another. After this so-called “sport” 
had been prohibited, dog-fighting was carried on under the 
rose for a good many years, and Staffordshire Bull Terriers 
survived as companions, largely of the working classes, 
in the Black Country and other parts of the Midlands. 

In the early 1930’s their supporters decided to bring 
them into wider publicity by exhibiting them at shows, and 
in 1935 the Staffordshire Bull Terrier Club was founded, 
receiving the influencial support of Mr. Tom Walls, 
who had a number of them at his home at Ewell. Having 
obtained the recognition of the Kennel Club, by 1938 
sufficient were registered to qualify them for the receipt of 
challenge certificates and the first two to become champions 
were both awarded their third challenge certificates at Bath 
show of 1939. The pair thus distinguished were Mr. J. 
Mallen’s Gentleman Jim and Mr. J. Dunn’s Lady Eve. 
It cannot be said that the dogs that were shown for several 
years were particularly satisfying. No uniformity of type 
was apparent and they were frequently light in bone and 
bad in front. These defects have been overcome and we now 
have dogs of a definite type and much better in their struc- 
ture. They are altogether different from the white Bull 
Terriers that sprang from them through the efforts of the late 
Mr. James Hinks of Birmingham in the late 1860’s; as will 
be seen from the photographs, the heads of the two breeds 
are not at all alike and the Staffordshires are usually smaller. 
There was a good deal of prejudice against them at first 
on account of their history, but however forbidding they 
may have been in-temper at one time, that reproach can 
no longer be made, although they are as Pigh-couraged 
as the others. 


THE BORDER TERRIER 


Here we have the example of a dog, an example by no 
means uncommon, which was well known in a particular 
district before the general public had heard about him at all. 
The Border Terrier, so called because he was used with the 
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BULL TERRIER 
Mr. Raymond Oppenheimer's Ch. The Knave of Ormandy 
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BULL TERRIER (Coloured) 
Mir. C. E. Jennings's Cz. Romany Reliance 





MINIATURE BULL TERRIER 
Belonging to Mrs. G. M. Adlam 





STAFFORDSHIRE BULL TERRIER 
Nîr. J. Mallen’s C&, Gentleman Yim 





MANCHESTER TERRIER 
Mrs. Mankin’s AJ Silver cf Lenster 
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NORWICH TERRIERS ۱ 
Mrs. Philip Gell’s C2. Biffin of Beaufin, Rufus The Red Knight, Neachley Orange 
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BORDER TERRIERS 
Mrs. 5. Mulcaster’s C4. Porthcline Magic and Ch. Manley Boy 





LAKELAND TERRIER 
The late Mrs. Graham Spence's Ch. Egton Batchelor of Howeown 
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Border Foxhounds, was familiar to sporting men in North- 
umberland and adjacent counties long before most of us 
were aware of his existence. My remarks about the probable 
association between Dandie Dinmonts and Bedlington 
Terriers may very well be enlarged to include the Border 
Terrier in their company. He may be said to stand mid-way 
between the short-legged Dandie Dinmont and the longer- 
legged, more racially built Bedlington. ‘The little gentleman 
from Northumberland is of medium height and light weight, 
but he is all resolution and pluck in a small compass, ready 
to tackle anything that goes to earth. 

The Robson family has been closely associated with the 
Border Foxhounds over a very long period, having been 
Masters of the Hunt since its beginning, and they were 
enthusiastic believers in the merits of the Border Terrier. 
Just before the beginning of this century, the late Mr. Jacob 
Robson told a friend that in his opinion Border Terriers 
were older than Dandie Dinmonts and they were always 
kept by a few hunting families such as the Elliots, Dodds 
and one or two others as well as the Robsons, who, in the 
early days, guarded them so jealously that they would never 
sell bitches. It was a common thing from fifty years ago 
onwards for classes to be provided at local shows for these 
terriers, but we had to wait until the end of the first world 
war for them to come under the notice of the general 
public. | 

On the 1st September, 1920, the Kennel Club Committee 
granted a separate classification for Border T'erriers and 
Kerry Blue Terriers. They approved an application to have 
. Border Terriers put upon their registers and from that time 
onwards there was a good deal of talk about them, their 
exploits in following foxes in almost inaccessible and deep 
subterranean fastnesses being accentuated. In their early 
days there was a danger of the wrong type being introduced. 
Some of the all-round judges who were unacquainted with 
them were under.the impression that they should be similar 
to very small Irish Terriers. Fortunately, their supporters 
in the North were strong enough to correct this mis- 
apurehension, it being pointed out that their head should 
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resemble that of an otter with a moderately broad skull 
and short, strong muzzle. 

There were other differences too, but this, perhaps, was 
the. most striking—their heads were not of the conventional 
terrier type. Though light in weight, they were compactly 
and strongly put together, and were so framed that they 
were either capable of running with the hounds or followin 
a fox in long moss holes or among rugged rocks. | 

One of the first to become a champion was Mrs. C. 
Sordy's Titlington Tatler. Mr. W. Barton's Liddesdale 
Bess earned her title about the same time. Messrs. J. T. 
and J. J. Dodd, members of a family long associated 
with the breed, were exhibiting concurrently with the two 
mentioned. | 

The Marchioness of Cambridge also exhibited several 
of her own breeding, and south country exhibitors began 
to take them up. Mr. T. Lawrence's Teri became a cham- 
pion in 1922. Mrs. D. R. Black was one of the north 
country exhibitors who did well, and another was Mr. 
W. Irving. In 1927 Captain C. R. Pawson and Mr. J. 
Pawson started kennels from which many good ones were 
to appear later on, and for some years Lorna, Countess 
Howe, had a few Borders. Those expert breeders of Bed- 
lingtons, the Misses M. M. and C. R. Carr and Mr. 
W. J. Onions, had a mild flirtation with the breed for a 
time. 

In 1933 Miss M. Richmond gave up her Deerhounds 
and went into Border Terriers. She came into prominence 
very quickly by breeding Ch. Brimball of Bridge Sollers, 
who won no fewer than fifteen challenge certificates under 
fourteen judges. Brimball also had a working certificate 
from an. M.F.H. for fox and badger on Exmoor. Miss 
Richmond then bought Barb Wire from Mr. J. T. Renton 
and made him a champion. His influence upon the breed 
was considerable. Miss Richmond’s kennel was closed down 
during the war, to be resumed successfully in more peaceful 
times. 

Viscountess Portman and Sir John Renwick also ex- 
hibited terriers of the right type. | 
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Border Terriers have started auspiciously again and 
should certainly do well in the future. They had earned 
such a reputation as workers that a good many Masters 
of Foxhounds, attached some to their kennels. 


THE LAKELAND TERRIER 


Tue Lakeland Terrier forms an appropriate complement 
to the Border, since his home is not far away and his work 
is more or less of a similar character, except that the Lake- 
land runs with the packs of Foxhounds that are hunted on 
foot in the Fell country. There it is necessary to have a 
terrier of enduring qualities and high courage, that can 
work through a long day and in all sorts of weather. He 
too, has to be ready to go underground among the tumbled 
rocks in which a hunted fox takes refuge. 

It cannot be claimed for the Lakelands that they have 
such a long descent as the Border Terrier (at one time they 
were known as Patterdale Terriers), but their ancestry 
goes back over a respectable period. 

Mr. W. Paisley of Thornthwaite, Keswick, told me in 
1928 that he had had them for well over twenty years and 
had known them a great deal longer. I do not know what 
was the foundation stock from which they grew, but there 
seems to be an opinion that Bedlington blood was infused 
with it. Whatever may have been the case, when the Lake- 
land ‘Terrier Association was started in 1921, they had 
assumed a certain fixity of type. A few of them were entered 
at the Kennel Club show of 1928, and by 1931 sufficient 
registrations had been made to earn them a separate classi- 
fication on the Registers and the right to receive challenge 
certificates. | 

Mrs. G. Spence of the Egton Kennels, Howtown, 
Ullswater, was one of the first to show them and she 
continued to play a very strong hand until her regretted 
death in 1949. I have a great sympathy with this lady in her 
efforts to preserve the local type, which was slightly more 
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rugged and not so refined as that of a wire Fox Terrier 
or a Welsh Terrier. Unfortunately, with these two breeds 
in their minds, many exhibitors crossed the Lakeland 
with one of the other two, so producing a charming terrier 
at which to look but it was not the genuine stamp. It should 
have been possible to smarten up the breed without de- 
priving it of its individuality. Mrs. Spence’s Egton dogs 
did a great deal of winning under judges who knew what 
the breed was, but many others of the judicial fraternity 
were tempted to give the awards to dogs that they con- 
sidered as exhibiting greater quality. 

Mr. T. Meageen, with the prefix “Mockerkin,” Mr. 
R. Gibbons ‘‘Kinniside’”’, had two most successful kennels, 
and Miss C. H. Edwards did a good deal of winning. Mrs. 
Spence and the two gentlemen mentioned continued after 
the war, when a number of new exhibitors appeared. 


THE MANCHESTER TERRIER 


Lone before the appearance of dog shows made it necessary 
to segregate breeds and varieties more carefully, the working 
terriers of England were divided between the broken- 
haired kind and the smooth black-and-tan, the latter often 
being described as the English Terrier. These smooth- 
coated dogs had a great reputation as workers and fighters, 
and it is evident to anyone who looks into history that they 
must have been built on more robust lines than their 
modern successors. 

After the opening of the show period, a number of Man- 
chester breeders concentrated upon "improving" these dogs 
and it 1s possible that in order to give them more quality 
they introduced the blood of a small Greyhound. Whatever 
may have happened, the breed became so strong in the 
Manchester district that it was called the Manchester 
Terrier. Later on the name was changed to Black-and-Tan 
Terrier. 

Some years ago, in the course of the present century, 
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a reversion was made by the Kennel Club to the old style, 
and they are now Manchester Terriers. 

The abolition of cropping at the end of the nineteenth 
century influenced the fortunes of the breed very much 
for the worse, although the drop ears that succeeded were 
more shapely than on some of the other breeds and seemed 
to suit the dogs very well. I regret to say that the number 
of exhibitors has been very small for some years and it will 
take very strenuous efforts to put the dogs on the map again. 
Scarcely any have been registered since the war. 


THE NORWICH TERRIER 


ALTHOUGH these small terriers of a working kind have been 
known in Norfolk and Cambridgeshire for the last seventy 
years, it was not until a little before 1932 that some of their 
admirers got together and asked permission to have them 
registered at the Kennel Club as Norwich Terriers. In 
1932 they were admitted to registration in the section for 
dogs of any other variety, and three years later enough 
of them had been registered to entitle them to a separate 
classification and an advance to championship status. Since 
then a fair number have been shown regularly and | think 
they are improving. though they still have some way to go 
before they get really standardized. One sees several different 
types in the ring, apart entirely from the question of drop 
or erect ears. Either ear carriage is permissible. My own 
inclination is for a sturdy little terrier in small proportions 
and not one that is light in bone and has not plenty of rib 
capacity. 

In seeking to unravel the progress of these dogs, one is 
confronted with a lot of evidence that seems to assign 
them to various districts. Some sportsmen worked on a 
very small Irish Terrier, crossing with another small terrier 
oi the Scottish variety. Probably a strain that did as much 
for them as any, was that founded by Mr. E. Jodrell 
Hopkins, now of Newmarket, but at that time living in 
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Trumpington Street, Cambridge. Mr. Hopkins, writing to 
Miss Macfie of Capel St. Mary, Ipswich, told her that 
he bought a little brindle bitch during the South African 
war who had some resemblance to a Scottish Terrier but 
she was quite smooth. He mated her to a little red dog 
belonging to Charles Lawrence. She had a long silky coat. 
Some of the progeny took after each parent in appearance. 
He gave a dog puppy to Mr. Jack Cooke, Master of the 
Norwich Staghounds. Mr. Cooke mated him to a bitch 
that he had received from Mr. F. Low, M.R.C.V.S. 

Other sporting men in Norfolk were also trying to breed 
little terriers that should not weigh more than ro lbs., with 
hard red coats, short legs and with prick ears. In the early 
days, if the ears were not erect, they were cropped. 

Mr. Nichols of Wymondham had some and also Mr. 
R. J. Reed. Several of Mr. Hopkins’s went to Mr. Stokes of 
Market Harborough. A foreigner who visited him to buy 
horses saw one of these dogs, which he fancied, and asked 
to what breed they belonged. Mr. Stokes, not knowing, and 
having only the address at Cambridge, said he was a 
“Trumpington”? Terrier. 

When they were registered at the Kennel Club and 
shown, stories came from men who had been up at Cam- 
bridge and gone to live in other parts of the country. They 
said that they had some of these terriers, all of which were 
supposed to be game workers. It is obvious that when they 
came on the show bench, it was very much a case of mixed 
pickles. 

Mrs. Fagan, who now lives in Surrey, started a kennel 
as long ago as 1914, with a black-and-tan bitch, daughter 
of a red bitch who was bred by Jones, rough-rider to Mr, 
Stokes. Jones must have bred a fair lot of them, as some 
went to American Masters of Hounds, where they were 
called Jones’s Terriers. Mrs. Fagan has continued to breed 
the sturdy type. Miss Macfie prefers those with drop ears. 

Mr. Á. T. Hodgson of Cowfold, Sussex, had bred them 
for a good many years, his first being obtained from Mr. 
Hopkins. Among the principal exhibitors before the war, 
besides the ladies mentioned, were Mrs. D. Normandy- 
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Rodwell, Mr. W. E. West, Mrs. G. Blewitt, and Mrs. A. 
F. Stanton in partnership with Miss V. E. C. Yardley. 

] think the first post-war dog to become a champion 
was Mrs. E. Paddison's Ch. Norford Squirrel. Nutkin. 
One may say that there 1s a decided interest in the breed. 


THE SCOTTISH TERRIER 


IN considering these terriers we have to remember that 
their original purpose was to assist in the destruction of 
foxes in Scotland, where these animals were regarded as 
pests that did much harm among the young lambs and were 
not venerated for the sport they gave to hounds. As it was not 
possible to hunt them with Foxhounds, men went out with 
guns and terriers to compass their extermination. Tough, 
hardy terriers were needed and early breeders had this fact 
in mind, although by their efforts in improving the dogs 
for show purposes, they departed considerably from the 
original prototypes. | 

If we study the photographs of noted terriers, from Roger 
Rough of 1876 onwards, the difference becomes apparent. 
I mention this dog because his name would figure in in- 
numerable pedigrees if they were carried back far enough. 
In appearance he seems to have had closer resemblance 
to the Cairn Terrier than to the modern Scottie. in twenty 
years, the change had been so marked that it brought 
us Ch. Gair, who was purchased for what was then thought 
to be a high figure, by Mrs. Hannay, whose Heworth 
Kennels contained such a number of first-class terriers 
when this century dawned. This lady was a prominent 
and welcome figure at most shows. Very nearly fifty 
years ago she bought Seafield Prince for £250 from 
Mr. A. Kinnear, and changed his name to Heworth 
Rascal. 

From this time until 1914 we had a number of accom- 
plished breeders, including Mr. E. Royston Mills and 
Mr. Holland Buckley in partnership, under the prefix of 
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Clonmel, Mr. J. Deane Willis (“Bapton”), Mr. W. L. 
McCandlish (“Ems”), Mr. T. W. MacDonald (‘‘Keppoch’’), 
Dr. R. B. Tweed (“Laindon’”’), Mr. J. Campbell (“Orn- 
say’), Lady Eva Heathcote (‘Hinton’), Miss M. M. 
Niven (“Marden”), Mr. R. Chapman (“Heather”), Mr. 
W. Davidson (“‘Laurieston”), Mr. A. Kinnear (‘‘Seafield’’), - 
Mr. W. M. Cummings (“Bonaccord”), and Mr. A. G. - 
Cowley (““Albourne’’). These are great names in the history 
of a breed that has progressed rapidly since the first 
war. From 1,648 registrations in 1924 they advanced to 
4,585 in 1938. They have remained as popular as ever 
in spite of the upset caused by the second war. In 1942, 
1,301 were registered, a figure that had grown by 1948 to 
4,550, but they fell back a little in 1949. 

These breeders established a sound, workmanlike terrier 
which, generally speaking, was probably rather lighter than 
. the modern dogs. The old standard gave the weight of a dog 
as from 15 to 20 lbs. the ideal being dogs 18 lbs. and 
bitches 16 lbs. I think perhaps the dogs of fifteen years ago 
were a trifle longer in body, certainly they had not the pro- 
fusion of coat underneath that made them look so near to 
the ground, and one would imagine that very little effort 
had been made to trim them. They were not subjected to 
excessive manipulation and if they were less of the dandy, 
they appeared more workmanlike. The heads, too, have 
become longer. Any change from the old stamp has caused 
a certain amount of debate from time to time. While fore- 
legs are now expected to be straight, they were once slightly 
turned in at the knee, with the feet outwards. I am inclined 
to think that this formation is the better for a short-legged 
working dog. The neck, too, seems to me to be somewhat 
longer than it was, a feature that is accentuated by taking 
off a lot of the hair. 

Before leaving the dogs of fifty years back I cannot 
omit making special mention of the wonderful line of bitches 
produced by Mr. McCandlish, whose Ems Cosmetic, 
whelped in 1903, has been thought by many to have been 
the greatest Scottish Terrier of all time. Perhaps that is 
rather an exaggerated claim, although there is no doubt 
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that this beautiful, well-balanced, sound bitch did stand out 
in her period. 

It will be seen from the latest standard published on 
another page, that the recognized weight has gone up. Be- 
tween the two wars, the personnel of the breeders changed 
considerably, but we still had many who carried on the good 
work of their predecessors. Probably the chief terrier of that 
time was Mr. R. Chapman’s Ch. Heather Realization, who 
won a record number of challenge certificates. This was not 
the only outstanding dog owned by Mr. Chapman, and his 
brother also had some of a very high class. Mr. Cowley’s 
Albourne dogs enjoyed a great run of successes. He stuck 
rigorously to his own line of bitches, which went back for 
more than thirty years. 

Mrs. C. J. Barber, Captain G. Bohun de Mowbray, Mr. 
F. Calvert Butler, Mrs. D. S. Caspersz, Mr. W. Crawford, 
Mrs. C. M. Cross, Mr. and Mrs. J. Dewar, Dr. and Mrs. 
H. E. Gamlen, Mr. W. M. Singleton, Mrs. E. S. Quicke, 
all deserve to be mentioned. 

Soon after the resumption of shows, Scottish Terriers 
enjoyed a réclame that extended to both hemispheres. At 
the National Terrier Championship Show at Olympia in 
July 1947 Mr. Singleton brought out a puppy of his own 
breeding that went through all his classes and finished up 
by being made the best exhibit in the show, under three 
judges, of whom one was Mrs. J. G. Winant, wife of the 
then American Ambassador in London. This was Walsing 
Winning Trick, a son of Walsing War Parade and Walsing 
Whimper. He was bought after the show, by Mrs. Winant, 
who had a leading kennel of Scottish and West Highland 
White Terriers in America. Owing to the deeply lamented 
death of Mr. Winant, Winning Trick was not shown for 
some time, but when he did appear he took the United 
States by storm, being made best in show on a number of 
occasions. _ | 

Then in 1950, Wyrebury Wayfarer, owned by Mr. W. 
Berry, received the award for the best exhibit at the Irish 
Kennel Club Show in Dublin on St. Patrick's Day. Adding 
further to the triumphs of the breed, Mr. R. H. McGill’s 
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Ch. Glendoune Gauntlet accomplished a similar feat at 
Manchester the following month. 


THE CAIRN TERRIER 


By 1909 Scottish Terriers had been recognized for many 
years as a distinct breed produced from selected dogs of the 
terriers that were common in the Highlands. West Highland 
White Terriers had also been known for nine or ten years, 
and it seems strange that what was probably the foundation 
stock of these two breeds should have remained unnoticed 
by exhibitors, although greatly favoured by sportsmen in 
the Western Highlands and in Skye for well over a century. 
In 1909 Mrs. Alastair Campbell of Tigh-an-Rudha, 
Ardrishaig, Argyll, N.B., brought out some of these small 
smart terriers that she wished to register at the Kennel Club 
as Short-haired Skyes. She could not well have chosen a 
better name to set the heather on fire and bring her protégés 
under public notice, for, as was to be expected, all the Skye 
Terrier people were up in arms at once, protesting vigorous- 
ly that theirs was the only genuine Skye and that the new- 
comers had no right to the name. Evidence was forthcoming 
concerning the respectable lineage of Mrs. Campbell’s 
terriers, but it was insisted that they must come under a 
different name. The Kennel Club Committee, having heard 
both sides, suggested that Cairn ‘Terriers would be a more 
suitable designation and that they have remained ever 
since. The little dogs attracted admirers straightaway and 
their appearance at south country shows excited a good deal 
of attention. | 
By 1912 they had increased so much in numbers that the 
Kennel Club granted them a separate classification, and 
the entry for a considerable time has been very large at all 
the important shows. Naturally, there was a certain amount 
of confusion at first as to the correct type, and a few people 
were unwise enough to attempt to judge them as small 
Scottish Terriers. They were soon disillusioned, however, 
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for it became apparent that these terriers had inherited a 
distinctive type. The Countess of Aberdeen, who had been 
interested in dog shows for some years, wrote a letter to 
the Editor of Country Life about them in 1909, in which she 
said: "I have a number of these little dogs in my possession 
and enclose a photograph. Dogs of this kind were used by 
my father—the late Lord Tweedmouth—for sporting pur- 
oses in Inverness-shire, and they, as well as the long- 
coated Skye Terriers, were found of special use in ridding the 
deer forests of vermin." Lady Aberdeen evidently had an 
eye for a dog, as she associated them with the West Highland 
White Terriers, of which more will be said in the next 
chapter. | 

The publicity that was given to Cairn Terriers from 1909 
to 1912 or thereabouts, resulted in a spate of correspondence 
from which we were able to glean that their ancestors had 
been in use for sporting purposes for at least a century, and 
possibly more. One letter that I preserved, on account of 
its information about the terriers of Scotland generally, 
was from Mr. A. Wallace of Strathpeffer, who wrote: “A 
few of the older breeders who know this terrier for what he 
1s are anxious that the type should be established. He is one 
of the gamest dogs living, a cool, calculating little chap, 
the sportman's friend on the moor or in the cairn. We have, 
I may say, three sizes of Hill or Working Terriers—a large 
terrier about spaniel size, very strongly built, with rather 
heavy fore-end, carrying a mane like a lion, hindquarters 
not so strong. This dog will stand to game, retrieve, and 
is an all-round good sportsman—in fact, the spaniel of the 
hills, for in my early days we never saw a spaniel, but used 
this dog for rabbiting and all rough work. The other two 
sizes are the small or cub Cairn Terrier, for bolting, and 
the stronger or Fox Cairn for tackling and assisting the 
smaller terrier in a scrimmage. 

"In tact, you have the three strains running through this 
breed—the strain from which the Aberdeens (Scottish 
Terriers) have been bred; the White West Highland; and 
the smaller or cub Terriers in many cases with a short 
muzzle, and very often showing on the head and legs a 
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good deal of silky hair, but, nevertheless, as game as any, 
if not the gamest, of the three. ‘The eyes are also larger and 
more prominent than in the others." 

Writing in 1909, Mr. A. R. Macdonald stated that to 
his own knowledge, these terriers had been in his family 
for upwards of eighty years, and probably for much longer. 
His grandfather kept them for otter hunting along the Skye 
coast. 

Being lively, intelligent, hardy, and of a useful size, 
Cairns quickly captured the imagination of the public, and 
before long they had become great favourites as housedogs. 
It was fitting that one of the first champions in the show 
ring should be Mrs. Alastair Campbell’s Ch. Gesto, a 
stylish little dog of the best type. Within a short time Mrs. 
N. Fleming had established a kennel styled “Out of the 
West,” that exerted a considerable influence. Other pro- 
minent exhibitors before the first great war were Messrs. 
Ross and Markland (in partnership), Lady Sophie Scott, 
and Mr. N. McLeod. Between the wars we had a whole host 
of keen and clever exhibitors, of whom one of the principal 
was Baroness Burton, who was very soon making a number 
of Dochfour terriers champions. Perhaps one of the most 
successful dogs at stud was Mrs. N. Fleming’s Ch. Doug- © 
hall Out of the West. In the five years ending January 1928, 
his progeny had won fifty-six challenge certificates, of which 
Ch, Fisherman Out of the West was credited with twenty- 
two and Ch. Fury Out of the West with sixteen. 


THE WEST HIGHLAND WHITE TERRIER 


Tue first fourteen years of the twentieth century served to 
clarify the position of three of Scotland’s fine terriers— 
the Scottish, the West Highland White, and the Cairns. 
In 1901 the position of the Scottish Terrier had become 
assured, although his exact origin was perhaps not quite 
so clearly understood. By the year 1907, the white terriers 
became entitled to a separate place on the Kennel Club 
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Registers, and the correspondence that welcomed them 
helped to explain a good deal about Scotland’s terriers, an 
explanation which became still better understood after 
the arrival of the Cairns. There seems to be no doubt that 
the white terriers and the Cairns came originally from the 
same stock, which existed all along the West Coast of 
Scotland, in the Isle of Skye and in other adjacent islands. 
The sporting families that worked these terriers on otter, 
fox and other vermin, preferred the coloured dogs, brindles, 
reds and other shades, to the white, which they considered 
to be more weakly. It was, no doubt, a mistaken prejudice, 
but there it was, and any white, or perhaps more correctly 
cream, puppies that appeared, were put away. One or two 
families, however, kept them, segregated them and went on 
breeding dogs of this colour, or lack of colour. 

The Macleods of Drynoch were among those who gave 
preference to the whites, or sandies. It was only fitting that 
Mrs. Cameron-Head of Inverailort should have been one 
of the first, nearly fifty years ago, to espouse the cause of 
the West Highland White Terriers. Her maternal grand- 
mother, a daughter of Norman Macleod, was born in 1800, 
and she used to relate how her father and grandfather kept 
the whites and sandies for sport, and white dogs were also 
household pets. A mainland family that esteemed them was 
the Malcolms of Poltalloch in Argyll, and we have to thank 
Colonel E. D. Malcolm for having brought them under 
public notice in the later years of the nineteenth century. 
They were at first known as Poltalloch Terriers, 

The little terriers started auspiciously on the show bench, 
being well supported by Mrs. Cameron-Head, Mr. Colin 
Young of Fort William, whose Ch. Morven was highly 
regarded and did good service at stud. Balloch Bhan, the 
property of Mrs. Macdonald of Portree, was also out- 
standing among the early dogs and sired a number of good 
ones, bui unfortunately he was sold to America. It was 
apparent that Colonel Malcolm had kept his dogs very well 
to a certain type, and those owned by his successors did 
not show the diversity that might have been expected from 
what was a comparatively new breed to exhibitors. 
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Mr. C. Viccars had soon formed a kennel that was to 
become prominent. Before long he had bred Ch. Kiltie who, 
after winning seven championships, was sold to America 
for the record price of £420. Another dog whose blood it 
would have been useful to retain was Glenmohr Model, 
who also went to America for £200. Two sons of Balloch 
Bhan that did uncommonly well for Mrs. Cameron-Head 
were Inverailort Roy and Inverailort Toiseach. Among the 
bitches at that time, nothing came out to beat Mrs. Logan's 
Runag or Mrs. Cameron-Head's Speirrag. Mrs. C. J. 
Barber started a well known ''Scotia" kennel under her 
maiden name of Miss W. Buckley, before the first war 
and continued afterwards with much success. Miss L. Port- 
man, Mrs. C. Clare and Mrs. M. S. Hunter were three 
ladies who were conspicuous. 

Then in the Stud Book for 1913 we get the entry Wolvey 
MacNab, under the name of Mrs. C. Pacey, a judge and 
breeder of exceptional ability whose espousal of the breed 
led to important consequences. Between the wars, Mrs. 
Pacey’s terriers and others owned by the late Mrs. Innes 
kept the breed well before the public. Mrs. Pacey succeeded 
in producing dogs with a personality which enabled some 
of them to win “Best in Show.” When war broke out, 
realizing that there would be nothing doing for some years, 
Mrs. Pacey sold her beautiful dog Ch. Wolvey Pattern to 
Mrs. J. G. Winant, who signalized his advent in a new 
country by becoming supreme champion of the great West- 
minster Kennel Club show in New York in 1942. 

This very atttractive breed gradually declined in numbers 
between the two wars, as Cairns advanced, but I could 
never understand the reason, for there is ample room for 
both. There is every justification for the claims made in the 
Standard, under the heading of General Appearance, which, 
it is said, "is that of a small, game, hardy-looking terrier 
possessed of no small amount of self-esteem, with a var- 
minty appearance; strongly built, deep in chest and back 
ribs, level back and powerful quarters on muscular legs, and 
exhibiting ina marked degree a great combination of strength 
and activity.” They are quiet and sensible companions. 
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THE DANDIE DINMONT TERRIER 


THE year 1915 was memorable as the centenary of the 
publication of Scott's Guy Mannering, the story that gave 
the name to Dandie Dinmonts. Everyone who has read 
this exciting book will remember the stout Border farmer, 
Dandie Dinmont, who played such an important part in it 
and whose terriers have passed down into history. 

Judged numerically by their registrations and entries at 
shows, Dandies are of less importance than many breeds, 
yet in the minds of all of us they stand out conspicuously 
and we wonder how it is that there are not more breeders 
and exhibitors, or that they are not commonly to be met as 
housedogs. The modern Dandies exhibit the character that 
distinguished them a great many years ago. Gentle and 
devoted in domesticity, they are workers of a high class and 
of such courage that they will tackle any dog double their 
size. It is common sense to suppose, even if we had not the 
evidence of old pictures to confirm the opinion, that between 
1814 and 1915 Dandies had changed materially, except 
perhaps for their general shape. There is some difference, 
too, between the dogs of 1901 and their descendants in 
1939. In the early days, Mrs. R. Peel Hewitt’s Tommy 
Atkins enjoyed a certain vogue. Nowadays we should 
call him plain. There is the body conformation, it is 
true, but he had no topknot and his ears were smaller, 
set higher and had no feathering. Taken altogether he 
was far less attractive than the Dandies known to the 
present generation. 

Most people would say that they have improved con- 
siderably in quality in the last fifty years, as well as in 
soundness, coat and size. The old weights recognized from 
16 to 24 lbs. for dogs, with 20 Ibs. as the ideal, and from 
14 ibs. to 20 for bitches, with 16 lbs. as the ideal. They 
are generailv a little smaller now. The breed suffered a good 
deal from war conditions and in 1950 it had not yet re- 
covered, except one may say on the credit side that there 
are now fewer light eyes about, although in many dogs they 
are too small and too high set. There has been a lot of bad 
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judging since the end of the second war and there is a 
dearth of capable judges. 

Before 1914 one of the principal breeders was Mrs. R. 
Peel Hewitt, and Mrs. T. M. Simpson Shaw had laid the 
foundations of the Alpin" Kennels, which continued to be 
an influence over a long period. We also had Mr. E. W. H. 
Blagg Ç ‘Katrine”), Mr. George Shiel of Howick (“Thistle- 
grove”), Mr. A. Steel of Kelso, Mr. J. B. Richardson 
(“Slitrig”), Mr. R. Lucas (' ‘Milverton”), and Mr. George 
Jardine of Waterbeck, who bred Dandies for over sixty 
years and whose kennels are still kept up by his two sons. 

Between the two wars we had a galaxy of accomplished 
new breeders, among whom Mrs. Simpson Shaw kept 
tradition alive. The principal recruits were Mrs. A. H. 
Salisbury (“Salismore”’), Mrs. Foster Kawlins (‘‘Potford’’), 
the Hon. Mrs. S. MacDonnell (“Darenth’’) who had more 
champions 1n her kennel at one time than any other breeder, 
the Bellmead Kennels Ltd., headed by Mrs. Miles, Mrs. 
Dandison ("Shrimpney") and Mrs. Stubbs ("Peachems") 
who has a small but high-class kennel. Mrs. Salisbury’s 
Salismore strain has helped the breed considerably. In 1922 
she bought from the late Mr. J. A. Mather of Thornhill 
a dog registered as Salismore Soloman, whose name appears 
in most of the best Dandies of the last twenty years, through 
Salismore Major. From him, in tail male, came Ch. Darenth 
Shian, Ch. Darenth Penny, Ch. Darenth Lordy, Ch. 
Peachem of Wirrel, Ch. Peachems Sturdy, Ch. Peachems 
Bonna Dee, Ch. Bellmead Delegate (the best Dandie of his 
day), Ch. Bellmead Dynamic, Ch. Messan Giles, Ch. 
Salismore Mustard, Ch. Salismore Melverley, Ch. Shrimp- 


ney Sweet Peppers, and many others. 


THE SKYE TERRIER 


One may safely say, I think, that Skye Terriers were in 
their fullest glory in the opening years of the present cen- 
tury. Mrs. W. J. Hughes’s “Wolverley’”’ Kennels had then 
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been established sufficiently long for her dogs to become 
a feature of most of the championship shows. A team of her 
beautiful Skyes, perfect in quality, and put down in the pink 
of condition, was one of the best advertisements that the 
breed could have. Her Ch. Wolverley Chummie, whelped - 
in 1899, was in his prime, and in the opinion of most judges 
was the best Skye that had been seen up to that time. Sir 
Claud and Lady Alexander were a force, and other clever 
breeders were Mrs. Wilmer (‘“Yoxford’’), Miss McCheane, 
Miss C. J. F. Briscoe, Miss A. Whishaw, Miss A. K. 
Clifton, and Mrs. F. A. R. Sandwith. I have omitted the 
Countess of Aberdeen from this list because she deserves a 
special mention. I think it was largely through her instru- 
mentality that the drop-eared variety came into vogue and 
rivalled the others. Lady Aberdeen exhibited both with 
considerable success and she was a great acquisition to the 
breed. 

It is possible that the long coats of these handsome dogs 
acted as a deterrent to all but the most painstaking and am- 
bitious, because it needed very special skill to get them into 
first-class fettle. Sir Claud Alexander once remarked that 
it was a woman’s job and that the ladies would always be 
able to beat the men. If we look at portraits of the earlier dogs 
such as those owned by Mr. James Pratt, who played a large 
part in improving them from the rough, we see that the 
coats were short compared with those of their successors a 
few years afterwards. | 

Dunvegan, who won at Birmingham in 1871 for the 
McCleod of McCleod, was not much more than an ordinary 
rough-haired terrier with a long body and short legs and a 
little feathering to the tail. The first war checked the progress 
of the breed materially, although Lady Alexander and Mrs. 
Sandwith remained faithful. Very few were shown in 1921, 
but in 1922 Lady Marcia Miles was a most welcome re- 
cruit, and after that some of the conspicuous breeders were 
Miss A. Whishaw, Miss R. Watson, Mrs. V. Corbould, 
and Mrs. C. Cuthbert; Mrs. Moubray, who carried on 
throughout the war, appeared about 1934. 

It was a pleasure to see several of the older breeders 
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assisting in the revival after 1945. Lady Marcia Miles and 
Mrs. Cuthbert were prominent and sundry new exhibitors 
began to take part. Those who have the leisure to attend 
to the coats may very well be proud of owning a Skye Terrier, 
which is completely unlike any of the others. They are 
hardy, with sporting dispositions. 

A few words must be said about Clydesdale Terriers 
which, presumably, are an offshoot of the others. I have 
not seen one for some years and it is doubtful if any remain 
at the present time. Clydesdales were similar in appearance 
to the Skyes but they were somewhat smaller, their coats 
were silkier and of a bright steel blue colour, except for 
a golden tan on head, legs and feet. 


THE WELSH TERRIER 


Tuere can be little doubt that Welsh Terriers are the sur- 
vivors of the broken-haired black-and-tan terriers that were 
at one time so common in England. They disappeared from 
this country but found a home in the Principality, where 
they have been for many years much valued on account 
of their working abilities. After [ had written a short article, 
a few years ago, expressing this opinion, | received a letter 
from a gentleman who reminded me that some time about 
1894 a dog named Dick Turpin was exhibited at a show 
both as a Welsh and Old English Terrier and he won prizes 
in each class, which is a thing that would now be impossible. 
Since our Welsh friends took to exhibiting them, they 
have returned once more to the land of their origin, where 
they are prized for their domestic qualities. They make very 
good housedogs, without the excitability of some of the 
other terriers. In the course of the present century they have 
attained a good deal more quality than they possessed at the 
beginning, when they often had indifferent fronts and were a 
little bit homely in appearance. 
Perhaps the kennels that have had the most influence upon 
them were those owned by Mr. Walter S. Glynn (“Bryn- 
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hir", Mrs. H. D. Greene ("Longmynd") Mr. O. T. 
Walters, Mr. T. H. Harris (“Senny”), Mr. A. E. Harris, 
Mr. D. E. R. Grifith, Mr. J. Hitchings, and a few others. 
Mr. Walters, who first became interested in them in his 
school-days, made a name for himself by breeding from Ch. 
Vi-Wal Venus five British and Continental champions in 
her first litter, which included Ch. Vi-Wal Vista, Ch. Vi- 
Wal Venturer and three others that gained distinction 
abroad, one American and two that were sold to the Princess 
Braganza in Austria. The Princess was persuaded to show 
hers and they became Continental champions, which so 
pleased her that she sent Mr. Walters some delightful 
gifts, and her husband, flying to London, brought with him 
a handsome silver tray with an oil painting of the Welsh 
Terrier on the base. At that time Mr. Walters’s daughter 
came into the breed and she, like himself, bred many of the 
very best ever produced, until health reasons compelled 
her to give up the pursuit. 

When their present Majesties, then the Duke and 
Duchess of York, visited Cardiff in 1932, they accepted a 
Welsh Terrier puppy on behalf of Princess Elizabeth. 

After the first war Welsh ‘Terriers acquired a good deal 
more style and many of them were dogs of some class. 
Entries at shows improved, and there should be a future 
for these very useful terriers. 

In 1942 Welsh Terriers came into prominence in the 
United States, Ch. Flornell Rare Bit of Twin Ponds being 
made best of all breeds in a large show of terriers held near 
New York. Before the event, by an almost uninterrupted 
run of successes, including best of the terrier group a 
number of times, he had proved to be an excellent advertise- 
ment for the breed. He was bred by Mr. E. Bland Partington 
from Ch. Hotpot Harriboy and Flornell Autograph, and 
sold by him to Mrs. Edward P. Aker. His sire also went 
to America. | 

The character of these dogs is well set out in the opening 
paragraph of the standard, which says: “The Welsh Terrier 
is of a gay, volatile disposition, and is rarely of a shy nature. 
He is affectionate, obedient and easily controlled, thus 
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making him an eminently suitable dog for town life, His 
size and colour render him ideal as a housedog, . . . he is 
game and fearless, but definitely not of a pugnacious dis- 
position, although at all times able to hold his own when 
necessary.” | 


THE SEALYHAM TERRIER 


Near y fifty years ago, some of us who were curious enough 
to study dogs outside those that were usually exhibited, 
had heard of the redoubtable shortish legged white terriers 
that had been made in South Wales by the late Captain John 
Edwardes, whose house in Pembrokeshire was known as 
Sealyham. We had been told that Captain Edwardes had 
produced terriers by means of several mixtures and im- 
planted pluck in them by a process of rigorous selection. 
Any that failed to come up to his requirements were put 
away. It is natural that as time went on, some of them were 
given to farmers and other residents in the neighbourhood, 
and so they spread and multiplied after the death of their 
originator. 

It became the custom to hold informal shows of what were 
called Working Terriers, though goodness knows by what 
criterion they were judged. As they began to be talked about, 
some of the more enterprising doggy people managed to 
pick up satisfactory profits by buying likely looking terriers 
from farmers and others for about a sovereign and selling 
them to those who were beginning to exhibit, at a handsome 
advance on the original price. 

The foundation of the Sealyham Terrier Club in 1908 
introduced some semblance of order, but even then there 
was a wide diversity of types, as we were able to see when 
they were first exhibited at an important show. This event, 
which was a landmark in the history of the breed, occurred 
in 1910 when the Kennel Club put on three classes for them 
in the section for Any Other Breed or Variety. Six puppies 
were present and each of the Open Classes contained eleven 
entries. As a record for the information of future genera- 
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tions, I will give the prize winners: Open Dogs, (1) Lord 
Kensington’s Dandy Bach; (2) Mr. F. W. Lewis’s Whiskey 
Bach;(3) Lord Kensington’s St. Bride’s Demon; (R) Messrs. 
Lewis & Gwyther’s Peer Gynt. Open Bitches, (1) Lord 
Kensington’s St. Bride’s Delight; (2) Mr. C. W. Griffiths’s 
Bess Bach; (3) Mr. J. H. Howell’s Peggie; Mr. R. Howell’s 
Dusty. | 

It was amusing to hear the criticisms of terrier men upon 
these interlopers. ‘The majority, I think, considered that they 
were nothing more than very bad wire Fox Terriers on 
shortish legs. But there was more to it than that. They 
might be a very miscellaneous lot, but two or three of them 
gave the impression that they could be made to conform 
to a standard and that they had all the appearance of being 
genuine workers. Detractors notwithstanding, kennels 
sprang up on all sides, and within a few years it was evident 
that the dogs had come to stay and that they were likely 
to be a force in the exhibition world. 

In 1911 the gentlemen already mentioned in the above 
prize list were continuing to exhibit. Whiskey Bach had 
been sold to Mr. W. Baker, who had registered a number. 
Mrs. V. Higgon, who was living in Captain Edwardes’s old 
house, Sealyham, Mary, Duchess of Hamilton, and Mr. 
C. J. G. Hulkes, were among the new breeders. By this time 
they had become sufficiently strong to be advanced to 
championship status, and the first champions recorded in 
the Stud Book were: St. Bride's Demon, Chawston Bess 
Bach (Mr. W. Baker) and St. Bride's Delight. Next year 
Dr. J. Aubrey Ireland came out with the “Birkdale” dogs, 
and Miss W. Buckley (now Mrs. C. J. Barber) had started 
the “Scotias.”’ 

In 1913 we were talking about Mr. T. Hamilton Adams's 
Ch. Caradoc, and Major Harry Jones had got together a 
useful kennel. Before long the dogs had begun to diverge 
from the original stamp, and Peer Gynt, the St. Bride's dogs 
and their contemporaries would bave looked completely 
out of place in 1930. In fact, by 1925 Sealyhams were 
getting to stand on shorter legs and to be heavier in body, 
without however, forfeiting their right to look like workers. 
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The show type, with a superabundance of coat and whisker, 
had become established permanently, so that the hard- 
bitten terriers that obtained before 1914 would not have 
recognized their descendants. 

Sir Jocelyn Lucas, M.P., standing out sturdily against 
the extreme show dogs, has for some years now (1950) gone 
in for breeding smaller, more active terriers, with which 
he kills a large number of rabbits. It is true that a heavier 
type, used for badger digging, existed in Pembrokeshire 
side by side with the others that were wanted for unearthing 
fox or otter, as well as for killing vermin, but at the annual 
Pembrokeshire Hunt Puppy and Sealyham show there was 
always a class for Sealyhams under 16 lbs. in weight. Captain 
Jack Howell, Master of the Pembrokeshire Foxhounds, 
kept a number of the little ones, and in 1919, after the war, 
Sir Jocelyn went to stay with him and took back twelve 
of the smaller. With this stock, reinforced by Mr. Gladdish 
Hulke's stoat hunting Sealyham pack, Sir Jocelyn was able 
to lay the foundations of his 1950 kennels. 

A boom then set in, in which Sealyhams came into the 
foremost rank. Among the leading exhibitors were Mr. 
and Mrs. Sid Bowler, Captain R. S. de Q. Quincey, the 
late Lord Dewar, Mr. J. Howell Jones, Miss M. F. Verrall, 
Mrs. C, Charters, the Duchess of Montrose, Mrs. C. J. 
Barber, Miss V. Benson, Miss F. Chenuz, Mrs. Critchley- 
Salmonson, Mr. F. W. Lewis, Colonel A. F. Nicholson 
and a host of others. Sealyhams received a check a few years 
before war broke out in 1939;in 1946-7 it looked as if they 
‘were going to recover their former enviable position, but 
1949 saw a slight setback in registrations although it was 
not sufficiently large to cause much concern. 


THE IRISH TERRIER 


Or the many good things that have come out of Ireland, 
the dogs are by no means insignificant although they are 
few in numbers. Our Irish friends being much addicted 
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to sport have kept terriers of sorts for many generations, 
but it was not until the 1870’s that one variety was brought 
out of the ruck and licked into distinctive shape. That was 
the old red Irish terrier—she Irish Terrier until the Kerry 
Blues came along in 1920 to assert their claims. This rufus 
gentleman was a great dog, alike in disposition and appear- 
ance, and when we entered upon the present century the 
foundations of his prosperity had been well and truly laid. 

The illustrious Breda Mixer had been bred in 1889 by 
the late Mr. William Graham of Belfast, one of the most 
accomplished breeders that ever lived. I have to refer to 
this dog because of the influence that he exerted as a sire. 
Among others he bred Mr. Sam Wilson’s Ch. Bolton Woods 
Mixer (1895). Then Mr. George Mayall had bred Breda 
Muddler, another distinctive pillar of the Stud Book, he 
being responsible among others for Mr. C. J. Barnett’s 
Ch. Mile End Muddler and Ch. Mile End Barrister, two 
brothers, Miss M. A. Paull’s Ch. Paymaster (1905) and a 
host of other great dogs. Ch. Straight Tip, who in 1901 
began a sequence of successes in the show ring, was one of 
the best sons of Ch. Bolton Woods Mixer. The price of 
£400 for which he was sold is, I believe, a record. 

From 1go1 to 1914 we had almost a plethora of cham- 
pions, most of which fully deserved the distinction. Con- 
spicuous among them was Mr. J. J. Holgate’s Ch. Botanic 
Demon, and some of the leading breeders were Mr. F. M. 
Jowett, Mrs. Butcher, Mrs. O. W. Porritt with several 
"Musbury" champions to her credit, and Mr. Fred Breakell, 
whose Ch. Killarney Sport was for two years 1n succession 
made the Best of all Breeds at the Kennel Club show. Miss 
Paull had an almost uncanny flair for producing champions, 
all of whose names began with the letter P. Mr. O. T. 
Walters of Cardiff, foremost in various breeds, had a cham- 
pion famous in its day. Mr. Jowett’s Crow Gill Mike helped 
on the breed materially as a stud force. 

It seems to be agreed that Irish Terriers in the years 
under review had improved in many respects, the type being 
more fixed, and they were nearer to the standard in weight. 
Yellow or gooseberry eyes had been largely eliminated, 
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coats were harder and shorter and the carriage and size 
of ears were distinctly better. It must be remembered that 
at one time Irish Terriers were cropped and when this 
practice was stopped by the Kennel Club, the natural ear 
was not always satisfactory. It used to be thought that the 
most difficult feature to get in these terriers was a long, 
clean head combined with a straight, hard, red coat. Most 
of the earlier show dogs had a tendency to carry light- 
coloured linty coats that grew much too long. Unfortun- 
ately, dogs of that description usually had the longest and 
leanest heads, while the best coloured and best coated had, 
generally speaking, the worst heads. | 
In 1911, an old breeder told me that in his opinion, 
taken all round, the show dogs of that day were better than 
they had ever been, and he spoke approvingly of the dis- 
appearance to a large extent of the long soft coats. One 
curious defect cropped up in the shape of corns on the pads, 
about which there used to be a good deal of correspondence 


in the canine press. I mentioned this matter to a veterinary 


surgeon and asked if it was possible that there was any 
association between this peculiarity and canine encephalitis, 
commonly known as "hard pad." File was not sure that 
there might not be and he determined to look into the 
question. Other breeds may possibly have these corns but 
I have never heard of them. 

Irish Terriers as I remember them in their palmy days 
were delightful dogs, good-looking, active and with close, 
hard coats. Those who had Fox Terriers as a criterion, 
thought their fronts were not all that was wanted for the 
show ring, but they were usually more than passable at 
any rate. The standard asks that the feet should be tolerably 
round and I do not think that dogs are any the worse for 
having a little play at the pasterns. In disposition they are 
devoted to their masters but they are not averse to a scrap 
if any other dog chooses to be aggressive, in fact they take 
a Hibernian delight in a little row. When the first war was 
over they gave promise of progressing satisfactorily in con- 
formity with the upward trend shown in all breeds, and 
in 1925 the registrations at the Kennel Club came to 1,124. 
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Then began a decline which, though not sufficient to cause 
concern at first, brought them down to half that number 


by 1932. | 

In the intervening years, the kennels owned by Mr. 
Montague Ballard, Mr. A. B. Montgomery and Mr. W. 5S. 
Green, gave indications that their welfare would be in good 
hands, especially as Miss Paull, Mr. R. Everill, and several 
others of the old brigade were still interested. Close behind 
them were other competent breeders, such as Lady Hehir, 
Mr. E. Perfect, Mr. S. Warburton, Mr. W. Slater, Mr. 
J. C. Hirst, Mr. T. Yorke, Mr. W. Tottle, Mr. O. T. 
Walters, Mr. T. Scott, Dr. M. E. Tresidder, Mr. F. Cal- 
vert Butler, Mr. J. F. Hitchings, and Miss L. V. Walters. 

Why was it that from being among the foremost they 
should have fallen away into a secondary position? I have 
heard various explanations, such as dissensions among the 
breeders and so on, but one thing is quite certain—it is not 
the fault of the dogs themselves, and all who respect a good- 
locking animal with a daredevil disposition would have un- 
feigned pleasure in seeing them come back again. Hazlitt 
once wrote that "a nickname was the hardest stone that the 
devil could throw at a man." Surely that is contrary to 
the usual experience. We give a man a nickname because 
he is a good fellow. The sobriquet bestowed upon the Irish 
Terrier is that of “daredevil,” which well expresses his 
character and is certainly not used in a derogatory sense. 


THE KERRY BLUE TERRIER 


In those happy days before the 1914 war, Dr. Cecil A. P. 
Osbourne, a resident in Southern Ireland, spoke to me 
approvingly of the blue terriers that were to be found in his 
country, his desire being to bring them out of local obscurity 


into the wider publicity of English dog shows. In a letter — 


dated 1912 he wrote: ““When I was a boy it was, of course, 
the recognised national terrier; but the red was then manu- 
factured and took its place. There is, however, room for 
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both and as the blue is the original Irish Terrier it is a pity 
not to make an effort to prevent it from dying out.” I am 
not sure that all Irishmen will agree with these sentiments, 
for the origin of the red dog seems to go back a long way, 
although somewhat obscure. None the less, there is no doubt 
that blue terriers existed, and as soon as hostilities were over, 
their admirers got together, obtained the approval of the 
Kennel Club to the name and in February of 1922 classes 
were put on for them at Cruft’s great show, where they pro- 
ceeded to apprise everyone of their presence by the rumpus 
they made in the judging ring, each exhibit trying its best 
to tell its neighbour what it thought about it in language 
that was distinctly uncomplimentary. They looked to bea lot 
of toughs, and this made us understand how it was that 
at one time they were supposed to be fighting dogs. 

Mr. J. H. Heaslip judged on that occasion, when there 
was quite a fair entry largely contributed by people who 
afterwards became a tower in the breed. Some of them were 
Miss H. K. Henry, Mrs. E. A. Green, Mrs. J. Hewitt, 
Mrs. Guiness, Mrs. M. Casey, and Mrs. A. C. Dunlop. 
These names appear in the Stud Books for some years. 
In a short time Mr. and Mrs. J. H. F. Barlow, Captain A. 
Watts Williams and Mrs. R. Keane Franks, had joined 
the happy family and it was evident that a welcome addition 
had been made to the ranks of our show dogs. Naturally, 
it took a little time to determine the exact stamp that was 
needed, but our Irish friends in 1924, at any rate, made 
certain features clear. In that country, by the way, the breed 
is known as Irish Blue Terriers, and the Dublin Irish Blue 
Terrier Club decided that judges should be directed to take 
into consideration the colour; that colours such as black, 
buff, or brown should be deemed serious fault; the colours 
to be sought for being a light silver, dark silver or inky blue 
only. Also that it was desirable that all dogs should be self- 
coloured, after two years of age, no white or tan to be visible. 

The qualification "after two years of age" may seem 
strange to the unlearned, and I may explain that these 
terriers in early puppyhood are black and that the blue 
colour is not expected to appear until they reach adult age. 
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A difference between the British and Irish dogs, apart from 
the name, is that the latter are practically untrimmed, 
whereas in the case of ours, before very long the breeders 
had decided that a certain manipulation of the coat was 
desirable if they were to be made to appear at their smartest. 
Whereas the red Irish Terrier has a shortish coat of a hard 
and wiry texture, that of the Kerry is soft, silky, plentiful 
and wavy, which is a kind that lends itself more readily 
to skilled attention. At the beginning, too, breeders had not 
settled definitely about the most desirable size. It should 
be understood that these terriers were used in Ireland for 
all sorts of purposes, some of their duties apart from the 
work usually assigned to the terrier family, consisting of 
otter hunting, going out with the guns, or looking after 
farmsteads. 

I was told in 1925 that at some Irish shows Blue Terriers 
had appeared that were almost as big as Old English Sheep- 
dogs, and every bit as shaggy. By 1925 the Earl of Kenmare 
had got together a kennel that was making considerable 
inroads on the prize money at shows. He, having a good 
eye for a dog, managed to pick up bargains in his native 
county. One day he saw a bitch running about with a farmer 
who was quite willing to effect a transfer for a consideration. 
She became known over here as Ch. Kenmare Molly, and 
at ten shows in 1924 she only failed once in obtaining the 
challenge certificate. 

The breed proved to be so attractive that entries at shows 
progressed rapidly, and many new breeders came in to add 
lustre to the dogs. We have only to look at photographs 
of some of the leading exhibits in the first two or three years 
after 1922 to see the great improvement in style and quality 
that occurred, some of which no doubt, was attributable to 
more careful preparation, a thing that might not meet with 
universal approval but, to my mind, had made the dogs look 
gentlemen. | 

In 1927 Miss H. A. Toft, a Derbyshire lady who added 
much to the fame of Kerry Blues, had bred Black Prince 
of the Chevin, a dog that achieved the highest honours. He 
was bought by Mr. F. Calvert Butler and sold to the United 
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States. His son, Ch. Another Prince of the Chevin, was 
also bred by Miss Toft and sold by her to Mr. Calvert 
Butler. Other champions from her kennels that were out- 
standing were Ch. Prince Duplicate of the Chevin and Ch. 
Prince Corrie of the Chevin. Mr. F. Calvert Butler, one 
of the shrewdest judges of terriers that we have had, owned a 
number of champions but, as far as my recollection goes, 
they were all purchased by him. Miss M. K. Henry, who 
was joined by her sister Miss H. Henry, had a fine strain at 
Ascot. Other exhibitors of note were Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Cummings, Mrs. Dunsterville, Mrs. D. N. Tuck and Mrs. 
A. E. Gunning. Mrs. V. E. Handy had the good fortune 
to breed Ch. Princeton Hell-of-a-Fellow in 1931, whose 
tally of challenge certificates must have been very consider- 
able. He was one of the outstanding dogs of his time and 
he was still winning in 1939. They had not returned to 
their earlier form by 1950, but it is not likely that they will 
be neglected. 


THE SOFT-COATED WHEATEN TERRIER 


Tue efforts to establish what has become known as the 
Soft-coated Wheaten Terrier derived some encouragement 
when the Kennel Club admitted them to its registers in 
1943, but it cannot be said in 1950 that they have gathered 
many supporters in this country. One of their principal 
sponsors was Dr. G. J. Pierse. They are doing fairly well in 
Ireland, where they are recommended for their sporting 
qualities. At the Irish Kennel Club Show in 1950 eighteen 
dogs were present. 

It should be explained that as puppies these dogs have 
black tips to the hair on the back and the puppy coat is a 
red-wheaten colour which gradually changes to the light 
wheaten of the adult. The standard of the Soft-coated 
Wheaten Club requires that the head should be moderately 
long, skull flat, not too wide between the ears, definite stop, 
strong jaws, much hair all over head and of same colour 
as on body, eyes dark hazel, not too large or prominent; 
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ears small, thin, carried in front, covered with hair and 
having a fringe; body compact and not too long, with 
powerful short loins; tail well set, not too thick, covered with 
hair, carried gaily but not over the back; forelegs perfectly 
straight; feet small, not spreading; coat abundant and soft, 
wavy or curly, but if curly, curls must be large and loose; 
colour good clear wheaten; weight: dogs 35 lbs., bitches 
somewhat less. 


THE AUSTRALIAN TERRIER 


Our Australian kinsmen have not been as doggy as we are, 
but in the years after the second war and for a short time 
before, they were showing a disposition to take up British 
breeds and invite our judges to officiate at their leading 
shows. Their own speciality, the Australian Terrier, was 
bred in a rather haphazard manner for some years but more 
attention is now given to it. It is obviously of composite 
origin, and the mix-up that occurred gave us a little dog 
that is quite distinctive from the rest of the terriers. It is 
supposed that the principal ingredients in its composition 
were Yorkshire Terriers and Dandie Dinmonts. The breed 
suffered in its early days from having no dominant kennels 
that were able to impress themselves upon its characteristics. 
Mr. Eric Dart, an Australian who has studied the sub- 
ject considerably and judged extensively, wrote to an English 
exhibitor between the two wars, to this effect: “It is difficult 
to place much reliance in the claims made by fanciers con- 
cerning the merits of the breed in days gone by, as it is 
impossible tc trace any dog or bitch of outstanding merit 
in any existing pedigrees who might be said to have had 
a beneficial influence on the breed; nor can we find any | 
kennel or strain predominating in past records. In all. 
probability the Australian Terrier at the time that the 
standard was drawn up, forty odd years ago, was a very 
badly put together little dog, 1n much the same way as the 
Sealyham in his early days was far from being the compact 
aristocrat that he is today.” | 
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He emphasizes the difficulties experienced owing to the 
size of the Continent and the conflicting views held in 
different States, and goes on to say that "During the last 
ten years, however, a definite improvement has taken place, 
and great credit should be given to two of the older fanciers, 
Mr. T. Partridge of Westmead, Sydney, and Mr. McPhar- 
lin of Adelaide, South Australia, both of whom realized 
the shortcomings of the breed and set to work to eradicate 
outstanding faults.” ‘Those of us who have judged the breed 
in this country will agree with some of Mr. Dart's criticisms, 
especially when he writes that on the whole, forelegs leave 
much to be desired, a large percentage of the terriers being 
either out at elbow or crooked in their fronts. | 

When they were first imported into this country and for 
some time afterwards, there is not much doubt that what are 
known as Sydney Silkies were interbred with the Australian 
Terrier. The Silkies, I believe, are the result of soft-coated 
Australian Terriers being bred together until they made 
what may almost be called a toy variety, taking more after 
the Yorkshire Terrier ancestry. As far as I can trace, the 
first Australian Terriers to be exhibited here were entered by 
Mr. W. H. Milburn at the Kennel Club show of 1906. 
The following year Mrs. J. R. Wood showed several that 
she had purchased in Australia at a Members’ show of the 
Ladies’ Kennel Association. This event excited so much 
interest in Australia that the Agent-General in London 
telegraphed home the awards. 

Australian Terriers became popular in India and Mrs. 
Tebbs brought some home with her in 1921. After I had 
written an article on her dogs, with illustrations, the late 
sir Claude Alexander became greatly interested because 
the photographs reminded him so much of the Clydesdale 
Terrier, which he was trying to revive. His daughter, Miss 
Alexander, has had a strain of Australian Terriers for quite 
a long time and she has been exhibiting some very typical 
dogs at post-war shows. When the Earl of Stradbroke was 
Governor of Victoria, after the first world war, Lady Strad- 
broke admired the little dogs and on her return home 
started a very successful kennel in Suffolk. After his tour 
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of the Antipodes in 1934, the Duke of Gloucester brought 
home with him a brace of Australian Terriers, and it is said 
that he renewed his interest in the breed when he was 
there in 194.5. Sufficient had been registered for the Kennel 
Club to give the breed championship status in 1933. 

Miss J. Rodocanachi’s Sam of ‘Toorak was the first to 
become a champion after the allocation of challenge certi- 
ficates and a year later Lady Stradbroke’s Henham Spratty 
and Henham Bluebell as well as Miss D. Rodocanachi’s 
Sally of Toorak were advanced to the honour. Lady Alexan- 
der and her daughter began to exhibit about 1936, and Mrs. 
S. W. Stillwell, Mrs. S. de C. Chesney, Mrs. G. N. Mac- 
Donald and Mr. Neville Dawson, all did well. 


AGREED STANDARDS 


AIREDALE ‘TERRIER 


HEAD AND SKULL—The skull should be long and flat, not too broad between the ears, 
and narrowing slightly to the eyes. It should be well balanced, with only little apparent 
difference in length between skull and foreface. 'T'he skull to be free from wrinkles, with stop 
hardly visible, and eheeks level and free from fullness. Foreface must be well filled up before 
the eyes, not dish-faced or falling away quickly below the eyes, but on the other hand a little 
delicate chiselling should keep appearance from wedginess and plainness. Upper and lower 
jaws should be deep, powerful, strong and muscular, as strength of foreface is a great desidera- 
tum of the Airedale, but there must be no excess development of the jaws to give a rounded 
or bulging appearance to the cheeks, as “cheekiness”’ is not desired. Lips to be tight. The nose 
should be black. | 


EYES—Should be dark in colour, small, not prominent, full of terrier expression, keenness 
and intelligence. | 


EARS—Should be V-shaped with a side carriage, small, but not out of proportion to the 
size of the dog. The top line of the folded ear should be above the level of the skull. A pendu- 
lous ear, hanging dead by the side of the head like a hound’s, is a fault. 


MOUTH—Teeth strong and level being capable of closing together like a vice. 


NECK—Should be clean, muscular, of moderate length and thickness, gradually widening 
towards the shoulders, and free from throatiness. 


FOREQUARTERS—Shoulders should be long, well laid back, and sloping obliquely into 
the back, shoulder blades flat. Forelegs should be perfectly straight, with plenty of bone. 
Elbows should be perpendicular to the body, working free of the sides. 


BODY—Back should be short, strong, straight and level, with no appearance of slackness. 
Loins muscular, Ribs well sprung. In a well ribbed-up or short-coupled dog there is a little 
space between ribs and hips. When the dog is long in couplings some slackness will be shown 
here. Chest to be deep but not broad. 


HINDQUARTERS—Should be long and muscular with no droop. Thighs long and power- 
ful with muscular second thigh, stifles well bent, not turned either in or out. Hocks well 
let down, parallel with each other when viewed from behind. 


FEET-—Should be small, round and compact, with a good depth of pad, well cushioned, 
and the toes moderately arched, not turned either in or out, 


TAIL—Should be set on high and carried gaily, but not curled over the back. It should 
be of good strength and substance, and of fair length. 


COAT—Should be hard, dense and wiry, and not too long as to appear ragged. It should also 
lie straight and close, covering the body and legs; the outer coat of hard, wiry, stiff hairs, the 
undercoat should be a shorter growth of softer hair. Some of the hardest coats are crinkling 
or just slightly waved; a curly coat is objectionable. 


COLOUR—The bead and ears, with the exception of the dark markings cn each side of the 
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skull, should be tan, the ears being of a darker shade than the rest. The legs up to the thighs 
and elbows also should be tan. The body to be black or dark grizzle. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—45 Ibs. is considered the ideal weight of a dog, bitches slightly less— 
dogs weighing a pound or two over this weight to have preference to those weighing under 
45 lbs., providing other points are equal. Height about 23 to 24 inches for dogs, taken from 
top of shoulder, and bitches about 22 to 23 inches. Weight to be commensurate with height 
and type. 


AUSTRALIAN TERRIER 


HEAD AND SKULL—Head long, skull flat, full between the eyes; with a soft hair top- 
knot; long powerful jaw, nose black. | 


EYES—Small, keen, dark colour. 

EARS—Small, set high on skull, pricked, or dropped towards the front, free from long hair, 
MOUTH—Teeth level. | | 

NECK-—Neck inclined to be long in proportion to body, with a decided frill of hair. 
FOREQUARTERS—Legs, perfectly straight, well set under the body, slight feather to 
the knee. 

BODY—Rather long in proportion to height; well ribbed up; back straight. 
HINDQUARTERS—Good strong thighs, hocks slightly bent. | 

FEET-— Clean, small and well padded with no tendency to spread. Black toe nails. 
TAIL—Docked. | 
COAT—Straight hair from 2 to 24 inches long, of hard texture. 


COLOUR—First, blue or silver grey body, tan colour on legs and face (the richer the tan 
the better). Topknot blue or silver. Second, clear sandy or red with soft topknot. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Average weight about ro or II lbs. Average height about 10 
inches. | 


BEDLINGTON TERRIER 


HEAD AND SKULL—Skull narrow, but deep and rounded; covered with profuse silky 
topknot which should be nearly white. Jaw long and tapering. "There must be no "stop," 
the line from occiput to nose end being straight and unbroken, Well filled up beneath the 
eye. Close fitting lips, without flew. The nostrils must be large and well-defined, Blues and 
blue-and-tans must have black noses; livers and sandies must have brown noses. 


EYES—Small, bright and well sunk. The ideal eye has the appearance of being triangular. 
Blues should have a dark eye; blue-and-tans have lighter eyes with amber lights, and livers 
and sandies have a light hazel eye. 


EARS—Moderats sized, filbert shaped, set on low, and hanging flat to the cheek. They 
should be covered with short fine hair with a fringe of whitish silky hair at the tip. 
MOUTH—Teeth, level or pincer-jawed. The teeth should be large and strong. 
NECK-——Long tapering neck, deep at the base; there should be no tendency to throatiness. 


The neck should spring well up from the shoulders, and the head should be carried rather 
high. 
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FOREQUARTERS—The forelegs should be straight, but wider apart at the chest than 
at the feet. Pasterns long and slightly sloping without weakness. Shoulders flat and sloping. 


BODY—Muscular, yet markedly flexible. flat-ribbed and deep through the brisket; well 
ribbed-up. The chest should be deep and fairly broad. The back should be roached and the 
loin markedly arched. Muscular galloping quarters which are also fine and graceful. 


HINDQUARTERS—Muscular and of moderate length. The hind legs, by reason of the 
roach back and arched loin, have the appearance of being longer than the forelegs. The hocks 
should be strong and well let down. 


FEET—Long hare feet with thick and well closed up pads. 


TAIL—Of moderate length, thick at the root, tapering to a point and gracefully curved. 
Should be set on low, and must never be carried over the back. 


COAT—Very distinctive. Thick and linty, standing well out from the skin, but not wiry. 
There should be a distinct tendency to twist, particularly on the head and face. 


COLOUR—Blue, blue-and-tan, liver, or sandy, 


WEIGHT AND SIZE-—Height should be about 16 inches at the shoulder. This allows of 
slight variation below in the case of a bitch and above in the case of a dog. Weight should be 
between 18 and 23 lbs. 


BORDER TERRIER 


HEAD AND SKULL—Head like that of an otter, moderately broad in skull, with a short 
strong muzzle; a black nose is preferable but a liver or flesh-coloured one is not a serious fault. 


EYES—Dark, with keen expression. 
- EARS—Small, V-shaped, of moderate thickness and dropping forward close to the cheek. 


MOUTH—tTeeth should have a scissor-like grip, with the top teeth slightly in front of the 
lower, but a level mouth is quite acceptable. An undershot or overshot mouth is a major fault 
and highly undesirable. 


NECK—Of moderate length. 
FOREQUARTERS—Forelegs straight and not too heavy in bone. 


BODY—Deep and narrow and fairly long; ribs carried well back, but not oversprung, as a 
terrier should be capable of being spanned by both hands behind the shoulder. 
HINDQUARTERS—Racy. Loin strong. 

FEET—Small with thick pads. 


TAIL—Moderately short and fairly thick at the base, then tapering, set high and carried 
gaily but not curled over the back. 


COAT—Harsh and dense with close undercoat. The skin must be thick. 
COLOUR—Red, wheaten, grizzle and tan or blue-and-tan, 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Weight: Dogs between 13 and 154 lbs.; Bitches between Ir} 
and r4 lbs. 


BULL TERRIER 


HEAD AND SKULL—The head should be oval, almost egg shape. Fairly long, but strength 
must not be sacrificed for length. Of considerable depth. Not too wide or coarse, and cheek 
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muscles should not be too prominent, The profile should be almost an arc from the occiput 
to the tip of the nose. The more down-faced the better, provided that this does not cause loss 
af power in either muzzle or underjaw. No stop or indentation. Forehead fairly flat and not 
domed between ears. The occiput not prominent. Foreface longer than the forehead and filled 
right up to the eyes, ie., egg-like. Muzzle should show great strength and, though tapering, 
should not be "snipy." Under-jaw deep and strong. Lips tight and clean. Nose black, with 
large well-developed nostrils. Bent downwards at the tip. 


EYES—Well sunken. As nearly black as possible, with a piercing glint, giving a keen ex- 
pression. Small almond-shaped or triangular. Nearer the ears than nose, set closely together, 
and obliquely placed. 


EARS—To be erectile, small and thin, situated on the top of the skull fairly close together. 


MOUTH —Teeth sound, strong, clean, and perfectly regular. An undershot or overhung 
mouth is objectionable. 


NECK—Moderately long, tapering from shoulders to head. Very muscular, arched, and 
free from all traces of dewlap or throatiness. 


FOREQUARTERS—-The shoulders strong and muscular, but without any heaviness of 
loading. Shoulder-blades wide, flat and sloping well back. No slackness ar dip at the withers. 
Forelegs moderately high, perfectly straight, and the dog must stand well on them. The elbows 
should not turn outwards. Pasterns strong and upright. 


BODY —Ribs well sprung, 1.e., rounded; back ribs deep. Intercostal muscles well developed. 
'The back short, strong and muscular. No drop at withers. Only slightly arched at loin. Chest 
broad, viewed from the front; deep from withers to brisket. 


HINDQUARTERS—Hindlegs straight, viewed from behind. Thighs very muscular. 
Hocks well let down, and the bone to the heels short and strong. Movement should be even 
and straight when viewed from in front and behind. Hocks well flexed and controlled, with 
a lively action. 


FEET—Round and compact, and the toes well arched; resembling those of a cat, not a hare. 


TAIL—Short, fine, set on low, and carried horizontally; thick where it joins the body, and 
tapering to a fine point, 

COAT—Short, flat, rather harsh to the touch, and with a fine gloss. The skin should fit 
the dog tightly. 


COLOUR—(For White)—-Pure white coat behind the ears; (for Coloured)—-Colour 
(preferably brindle} to predominate. 


BULL TERRIER (Miniature) 


The standard of the Bull Terrier (Miniature) is the same ag that of the Bull Terrier with the 
exception of the following: 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Height should be not more than 14 inches. Weight should be not 
more than 20 lbs. 


CAIRN TERRIER 


HEAD AND SKULL—Skull broad in proportion; strong but not too long or heavy jaw. 
A decided indentation between the eyes; hair should be full on forehead. Muzzle powerful 
but act heavy. Very strong jaw, which should be neither undershot nor overshot. 
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EYES—Set wide apart; medium in size; dark hazel, rather sunk, with shaggy eyebrows. 
EARS—Small, pointed, well carried and erect, but not too closely set. 

MOUTH —Large teeth. Taw strong and level. 

NECK -—- Well set on, but not short. 


FOREQUARTERS—Sloping shoulder and a medium length of leg; good, but not too large 
bone. Forelegs should not be out at elbow. Legs must be covered with hard hair. 


BODY—Compact, straight back; well sprung deep ribs; strong sinews. Back medium in 
length and well-coupled. 


HINDQUARTERS— Very strong. - 


FEET—Forefeet, larger than hind, may be slightly turned out. Pads should be thick and 
strong. Thin and ferrety feet are objectionable. 


TAIL—Short, well furnished with hair, but not feathery; carried gaily, but should not turn 
down towards back. 


COAT—Very important. Must be double-coated, with profuse, hard, but not coarse, outer 
coat, and undercoat which resembles fur, and is short, soft and close, Open coats are objec- 
tionable. Head should be well furnished. 


COLOUR—Red, sandy, grey, brindled, or nearly black. Dark points such as ears and muzzle 
very typical. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE-—Ideal weight, 14 lbs. 


DANDIE DINMONT ‘TERRIER 


HEAD AND SKULL-—Head strongly made and large, not out of proportion to the dog's 
size, the muscles showing extraordinary development, more especially the maxillary. Skull 
broad between the ears, getting gradually less towards the eye, and measuring about the same 
from the inner corner of the eye to back of skull as it does from ear to ear. The forehead well 
domed, The head is covered with very soft silky hair, which should not be confined to a mere 
topknot, and the lighter in colour and the silkier it is the better. The cheeks, starting from 
the ears proportionately with the skull, have a gradual taper towards the muzzle, which is 
deep and strongly made, and measures about three inches in length, or in proportion to skull 
as three is to five. The muzzle is covered with hair of a little darker shade than topknot, 
and of the same texture as the feather of the forelegs. The top of the muzzle is generally 
bare for about an inch from the back part of the nose, the bareness coming to a point towards 
the eye, and being about one inch broad at the nose. The nose black, — 


EYES—Set wide apart, large, full, round but not protruding, bright, expressive of great 
cetermination, intelligence, and dignity, set low and prominent in front of the head, colour, 
a rich dark hazel, 


EARS—Pendulous, set well back wide apart and low on the skull, hanging close to the check, 
with a very slight projection at the base, broad at the junction of the head and tapering almost 
to a point, the forepart of the ear coming almost straight down from its junction with the 
head to the tip. They shall harmonize in colour with the body colour. In the case of a pepper 
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dog they are covered with a soft, straight, dark hair (in some cases almost black). In the case 
of a mustard dog, the hair should be mustard in colour, a shade darker than the body, but not 
black. All should have a thin feather of light hair starting about two inches from the tip, 
and of nearly the same colour and texture as the topknot, which gives the ear the appearance 
of a distinct point. The animal is often one or two years old before the feather is shown. 
The cartilage and skin of the ear should not be thick, but very thin. Length of ear, from three 
to four inches. 


MOUTH—The inside of the mouth should be black or dark coloured. The teeth very strong, 
especially the canine, which are of extraordinary size for such a small dog. The canines fit well 
into each other, so as to give the greatest available holding and punishing power, and the 
teeth are level in front, the upper ones very slightly overlapping the under ones. Undershot 
or overshot mouths are equally objectionable, 


NECK-—Very muscular, well developed and strong, showing great power of resistance, 
being well set into the shoulders. 


FOREQUARTERS—The forelegs short, with immense muscular development and bone, 
set wide apart and chest coming well down between them. Bandy legs are objectionable. 
The hair on the forelegs of a pepper dog should be tan, varying according to the body colour 
from a rich tan to a pale fawn; of a mustard dog they are of a darker shade than its head, which 
is acreamy white. In both colours there is a nice feather about two inches long, rather lighter 
in colour than the hair on the fore part of the leg. 


BODY—Long, strong, and flexible. ribs well sprung and round, chest well developed and 
let well down between the forelegs; the back rather low at the shoulders having a slight down- 
ward curve and a corresponding arch over the loins, with a very slight gradual drop from top 
of loin to root of tail; both sides of backbone well supplied with muscle. 


HINDQUARTERS—The hindlegs are a little longer than the fore ones, and are set rather 
wide apart, but not spread out in an unnatural manner; the thighs are well developed, and 
the hair of the same colour and texture as the fore ones, but having no feather or dew 
claws. 


FEET—Filat feet are objectionable. The whole claws should be dark, but the claws of all 
vary in shade according to the colour of the dog’s body. The feet of a pepper dog should be tan, 
varying according to the body colour from a rich tan to a pale fawn; of a mustard dog they 
are a darker shade than its head. Hind feet should be much smaller than the fore fect. 


TAIL— Rather short, say from eight to ten inches, and covered on the upper side with wiry 
hair of a darker colour than that of the body, the hair on the under side being lighter in colour, 
. and not so wiry, with a nice feather about two inches long, getting shorter as it nears the tip; 
rather thick at the root, getting thicker for about four inches, then tapering off to a point. 
It should not be twisted or curled in any way, but should come up with a curve like a scimitar, 
the tip, when excited, being in a perpendicular line with the root of the tail. It should neither 
be set too high nor too low. When not excited it is carried gaily, and a little above the level 
of the body. 


COA'T—This is a very important point. The hair should be about two inches long; that 
from the skull to root of tail a mixture of hardish and soft hair, which gives a sort of crisp 
feel to the hand. The hard should not be wiry; the coat 1s what is termed pily or pencilled, 
The hair on the under part of the body is lighter in colour and softer than that on the top. 
The skin on the belly accords with the colour of the dog. 


COLOUR—The colour is pepper or mustard. The pepper ranges from a dark bluish black 
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to a light silvery grey, the intermediate shades being preferred, the body colour coming well 
down the shoulder and hips, gradually merging into the leg colour. The mustards vary from a 
reddish brown to a pale fawn, the head being a creamy white, the legs and feet of a shade 
darker than the head. The claws are dark as in other colours. (Nearly all Dandie Dinmont 
Terriers have some white on the chest, and some have white claws.) White feet are ob- 
jectionable. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—The height should be from 8 to 11 inches at the top of shoulder. 
Length from top of shoulder to root of tail should not be more than twice the dog's height, 
but, preferably, one or two inches less. The ideal weight as near. 18 Ibs. as possible. These 
weights are for dogs in good working order, 


FOX TERRIER (Smooth) 


GENERAL APPEARANCE—The dog must present a general gay, lively and active 
appearances bone and strength in a small compass are essentials, but this must not be taken 
to mean that a Fox Terrier should be cloggy, or in any way coarse, speed and endurance must 
be looked to as well as power, and the symmetry of the Foxhound taken as a model. The 
Terrier like the Hound, must on no account be leggy, nor must he be too short in the leg. 
He should stand like a cleverly made Hunter, covering a lot of ground, yet with a short back. 
He will then attain the highest degree of propelling power, together with the greatest length 
of stride that is compatible with the length of his body. 


HEAD AND SKULL—The skull should be flat and moderately narrow, and gradually 
decreasing in width to the eyes. Not much "stop" should be apparent, but there should be 
more dip in the profile between the forehead and the top jaw than is seen in the case of the 
Greyhound. The cheeks must not be full. The jaw, upper and under, should be strong and 
muscular, should be of fair punishing strength, but not so in any way to resemble the Grey- 
hound. There should not be much falling away below the eyes. This part of the head should, 
however, be moderately chiselled out, so as not to go down in a straight line like a wedge. 
The nose, towards which the muzzle must gradually taper, should be black. 


EYES—Should be dark in colour, small, and rather deep set, full of fire, life, and intelligence; 
as nearly as possible circular in shape. 


EARS—Should be V-shaped and small, of moderate thickness, and dropping forward close 
to the cheek, not hanging by the side of the head like a Foxhound’s. 


MOUTH—The teeth should be as nearly as possible level, i.e., the upper teeth on the outside 
of the lower teeth. 


NECK—Should be clean and muscular, without throatiness, of fair length, and gradually 
widening to the shoulders. 


FOREQUARTERS—The shoulders should be long and sloping, well laid back, fine at the 
points, and clearly cut at the withers. 


BODY—Chest deep and not too broad. Back should be short, straight and strong, with 
no appearance of slackness. Loin should be powerful and very slightly arched. The 
fore ribs should be moderately arched, the back ribs deep; and the dog should be well 
ribbed-up. 


HINDQUARTERS—Should be strong and muscular, quite free from droop or crouch; 
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the thighs long and powerful; hocks near the ground, the dog standing well up on them like a 
Foxhound, and not straight in stifle. 


FEET—Should be round, compact and not large. The soles hard and tough. The toes moder- 
ately arched, and turned neither in nor out. 


TAIL—Should be set on rather high, and carried gaily, but not over the back nor curled. It 
should be of good strength. | 


COAT—Should be straight, flat, smooth, hard, dense and abundant. The belly and under 
side of the thighs should not be bare. 


COLOUR—White should predominate; brindle, red or liver markings are objectionable. 
Otherwise this point is of little or no importance. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Weight is not a certain criterion of a Terrier’s fitness for his work 
—general shape, size, and contour are the main points—and if a dog can gallop and stay, 
and follow his fox up a drain, it matters little what his weight is to a pound or so, though, 
roughly speaking, 15 to 17 lbs. for a bitch and 16 to 18 lbs. for a dog in Show condition are 
appropriate weights. 


FOX TERRIER (Wire) 


GENERAL APPEARANCE—The dog should be balanced and this may be defined as the 
correct proportions of a certain point or points, when considered in relation to a certain other 
point or points. It is the keystone of the Terrier’s anatomy. The chief points for consideration 
are the relative proportions of skull and foreface; head and back; height at withers; and length 
of body from shoulder point to buttock—the ideal of proportion being reached when the 
last two measurements are the same. It should be added that, although the head measurements 
can be taken with absolute accuracy, the height at withers and length of back are approximate, 
and are inserted for the information of breeders and exhibitors rather than as a hard-and-fast 
rule. The movement or action is the crucial test of conformation, The Terrier’s legs should 
be carried straight forward while travelling, the forelegs hanging perpendicular and swinging 
parallel to the sides, like the pendulum of the clock. The principal propulsive power is furnished 
by the hindlegs, perfection of action being found in the Terrier possessing long thighs and 
muscular second thighs well bent at the stifles, which admit of a strong forward thrust or 
“snatch” of the hocks. When approaching, the forelegs should form a continuation of the 
straight of the front, the feet being the same distance apart as the elbows. When stationary it 
is often difficult to determine whether a dog is slightly out at shoulder, but directly he moves 
the defect—if it exists—becomes more apparent, the forefeet having a tendency to cross, 
"weave" or "dish." When, on the contrary, the dog is tied at the shoulder, the tendency 
of the feet is to move wider apart, with a sort of padding action. When the hocks are turned 
in—cow hocks—the stifles and feet are turned outwards, resulting in a serious loss of pro- 
pulsive power. When the hocks are turned outwards the tendency of the hindfeet is to cross, 
resulting in an ungainly waddle. 


HEAD AND SK ULL—tThe top line of the skull should be almost flat, sloping slightly and 
gradually decreasing in width towards the eyes, and should not exceed 34 inches in diameter 
at the widest. part—measuring with the calipers—in the full grown dog of correct size, 
the bitch’s skull being proportionately narrower. If this measurement is exceeded the skull 
is termed “coarse,” while a full-grown dog with a much narrower skull is termed “bitchy” 
in head, The length of the head of a full-grown well-developed dog of correct size—measured 
with calipers-—from the back of the occipital bone of the nostrils—should be from 7 to 
7} irches, the bitch's head being proportionately shorter. Any measurement in excess of this 
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usually indicates an over-sized or long-backed specimen, although occasionally—so rarely 
as to partake of the nature of a freak— a Terrier of correct size may boast a head 74 inches 
in length. In a well-balanced head there should be little apparent difference in length between 
skull and foreface. If, however, the foreface is noticeably shorter, it amounts to a fault, the 
head looking weak and “unfinished.” On the other hand, when the eyes are set too high up 
in the skull, and too near the ears, it also amounts to a fault, the head being said to have a 
"foreign appearance." Although the foreface should gradually taper from eye to muzzle and 
should dip slightly at its juncture with the forehead, it should not “dish” or fall away quickly 
below the eyes, where it should be full and well made up, but relieved from “wedginess” by 
a little delicate chiselling. While well-developed jaw-bones, armed with a set of strong, white 
teeth, impart that appearance of strength to the foretace which is so desirable, an excessive 
bony or muscular development of the jaws is both unnecessary and unsightly, as it is partly 
responsible for the full and rounded contour of the cheeks to which the term “‘cheeky’’ is 
applied. Nose should be black. 


EYES—Should be dark in colour, moderately small and not prominent, full of fire, life, 
and intelligence; as nearly as possible, circular in shape and not too far apart. Anything ap- 
proaching a yellow eye is most objectionable. 


EARS—Should be small and V-shaped and of moderate thickness, the flaps neatly folded 
over and drooping forward close to the cheeks. The top line of the folded ear should be well 
above the level of the skull. A pendulous ear, hanging dead by the side of the head like a 
Hound’s, is characteristic of the Terrier, while an ear which is semi-erect is still more 
undesirable, 


MOUTH—Both upper and lower jaws should be strong and muscular, the teeth as nearly 
as possible level and capable of closing together like a vice—the lower canines locking in front 
of the upper and the points of the upper incisors slightly overlapping the lower. 


NECK-—Should be clean, muscular, of fair length, free from throatiness and presenting a 
graceful curve when viewed from the side. 


FOREQUARTERS—Shoulders when viewed from the front, should slope steeply down- 
wards from their juncture with the neck towards the points, which should be fine. When 
viewed from the side they should be long, well laid back, and should slope obliquely backwards 
from points to withers, which should always be clean cut. A shoulder well laid back gives 
the long forehead, which, in combination with a short back, is so desirable in Terrier or 
Hunter. Chest deep and not broad, a too narrow chest being almost as undesirable as a very 
broad one. Excessive depth of chest and brisket is an impediment to a Terrier when going 
to ground. Viewed from any direction the legs should be straight, the bone of the forelegs 
strong right down to the feet. The elbows should hang perpendicular to the body, working 
free of the sides, carried straight through in travelling. 


BODY.-—The back should be short and level, with no appearance of slackness—the loins 
muscular and very slightly arched. The brisket should be deep, the front ribs moderately 
arched, and the back ribs deep, and well sprung. The term “slackness”’ is applied both to the 
portion of the back immediately behind the withers when it shows any tendency to dip, and 
also the flanks when there is too much space between the back-ribs 2nd hip-bone. When 
there is a little space between the ribs and hips, the dog is said to be "short in couplings," 
“short coupled," or ‘‘well-ribbed-up.” A Terrier can scarcely be too short in back, provided 
he has sufficient length of neck and liberty of movement. The bitch may be slightly longer 
in couplings than the dog. 


HINDQUARTERS—Should be strong and muscular, quite free from droop or crouch; 
the thighs long and powerful; the stifles well curved and turned neither in nor out; the hock- 
Joints well bent and near the ground; the hocks perfectly upright and parallel with each other 
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when viewed from behind. The worst possible form of hindquarters consists of a short 
second-thigh and a straight stifle, a combination which causes the hindlegs to act as props 
rather than instruments of propulsion. The hindlegs should be carried straight through in 
travelling. | 


FEET—Should be round, compact, and not large—the pads tough and well cushioned, and 
the toes moderately arched and turned neither in nor out, A Terrier with good-shaped fore- 
legs and feet will wear his nails down short by contact with the road surface, the weight of 
the body being evenly distributed between the toe-pads and the heels. 


TAIL—Should be set on rather high and carried gaily but not curled. It should be of good 
strength and substance and of fair length—-a three-quarters dock is about right—since it 
affords the only safe grip when handling working Terriers. A very short tail is suitable 
neither for work nor show. 


COAT—The principal difference between that of the Smooth and Wire variety is that, 
whereas the former is straight and flat, that of the latter appears to be broken—the hairs 
having a tendency to twist. The best coats are of a dense, wiry texture—like coco-nut 
matting—the hairs growing so closely and strongly together that when parted with the 
fingers the skin cannot be seen, At the base of these stiff hairs is a shorter growth of finer 
and softer hair—termed the undercoat. The coat on the sides is never quite so hard as that 
on the back and quarters. Some of the hardest coats are “crinkly” or slightly waved, but a 
curly coat is very objectionable. The hair on the upper and lower jaws should be crisp and 
only sufficiently long to impart an appearance of strength to the foreface, thus effectually 
differentiating them from the Smooth variety. The hair on the forelegs should also be dense 
and crisp. The coat should average in length from # to 1 inch on shoulders and neck, lengthen- 
ing to 14 inches on withers, back, ribs and quarters. These measurements are given rather 
as a guide to exhibitors than as an infallible rule, since the length of coat varies in different 
specimens and seasons. The Judge must form his own opinion as to what constitutes a 
"sufficient" coat. 


COLOUR—White should predominate: brindle, red, liver, or slaty blue are objectionable. 
Otherwise, colour is of little or no importance. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Bone and strength in a small compass are essential, but this must 
not be taken to mean that a Terrier should be “cloddy,” or in any way coarse—speed and 
endurance being requisite as well as power. The Terrier must on no account be leggy, nor 
must he be too short on the leg. He should stand like a cleverly-made, short-backed Hunter, 
covering a lot of ground. According to present-day requirements, a full-sized, well-balanced 
dog should not exceed 154 inches at the withers—the bitch being proportionately lower— 
nor should the length of back from withers to root of tail exceed 12 inches, while to maintain 
the relative proportions, the head—as before-mentioned—should not exceed 71 inches 
or be less than 7 inches. A dog with these measurements should scale 18 Ibs. in show con- 
dition—~a bitch weighing some 2 Ibs. less—with a margin of r Ib. either way. 


IRISH TERRIER 


CHARACTERISTICS—Dogs that are very game are usually surly or snappish. The Irish 
Terrier as a breed is an exception, being remarkably good tempered, notably so with humans, 
it being admitted, however, that he is perhaps a little too ready to resent interference on 
the part of other dogs. There is a heedless, reckless pluck about the Irish Terrier which is 
characteristic, and coupled with the headlong dash, blind to all consequences, with which 
he rurhes at his adversary, has earned for the breed the proud epithet of “The Dare Devils,” 
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When “off duty” they are characterized by a quiet caress-inviting appearance, and when 
one secs them endearingly, timidly pushing their heads into their master’s hands, it is difficult 
to realize that on occasions, at the "set on." they can prove that they have the courage of a 
lion, and will fight until the last breath in their bodies. They develop an extraordinary devotion 
for, and have been known to tiack their masters almost incredible distances. 


HEAD AND SKULL—Head long; skull flat, and rather narrow between cars, getting 
slightly narrower towards the eye; free from wrinkles; stop hardly visible except in profile. 
The Jaw must be strong and muscular, but not too full in the cheek, and of a good punishing 
length. The foreface should not “‘dish” or fall away quickly between or below the eyes, where 
it should be well made up, being relieved of “wedginess” by delicate chiselling. The hair 
should be crisp and only sufficiently long to impart an appearance of additional strength 


to the foreface. Lips should be well fitting and externally almost black in colour. The nose 
must be black. 


EYES—A dark colour, small, not prominent, and full of life, fire and intelligence. A light 
or yellow eye is a fault. 


EARS— Small and V-shaped, of moderate thickness, set well on the head, and dropping 
forward closely to the cheek. The top of the folded ear should be well above the level of the 


skull. The ear must be free of fringe, and the hair thereon shorter and darker in colour than 
the body. 


MOUTH—The teeth should be even, strong and free from discoloration, the top teeth 
slightly overlapping the lower. n 


NECK-—Should be of a fair length and gradually widening towards the shoulders, well 
carried, and free of throatiness. There is generally a slight frill at each side of the neck, 
running nearly to the corner of the ear. 


FOREQUARTERS—The shoulders must be fine, long, and sloping well into the back. 
The legs moderately long, well set from the shoulders, perfectly straight, with plenty of 
bone and muscle; the elbows working freely clear of the sides; pasterns short and straight, 
hardly noticeable. The forelegs should be moved straight forward when travelling. The hair 
on the legs should be dense and crisp. 


BODY—Chest deep and muscular, but neither full nor wide. Body moderately long; back 
. should be strong and straight, with no appearance of slackness behind the shoulders; the loin 
muscular and slightly arched; ribs fairly sprung, rather deep than round, and well-ribbed back. 


HINDQUARTERS—Should be strong and muscular, the thighs powerful, hocks near 
the ground, stifles moderately bent. The hindlegs should be moved straight forward when 
travelling, the stifles not turned outwards. The hair on the legs should be dense and crisp. 


FEET—Should be strong, tolerably round, and moderately small, toes arched, and neither 
turned out nor in; black toe nails most desirable. Pads must be sound and free from cracks 
or horny excrescences, 


TAIL—Generally docked to about three-quarters; should be free of fringe or feather, but 
well covered with rough hair, set on pretty high, carried gaily, but not over the back or curled. 


COAT—Hard and wiry, having a broken appearance, free of softness or silkiness, not so 
long as to hide the outline of the body, particularly in the hindquarters, straight and flat, 
no shagginess and free of lock or curl, At the base of these stiff hairs is a growth of finer and 
softer hair, usually termed the undercoat. 


COLOUR—-Should be "whole-coloured," the most preferable colours being a bright red, 
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red wheaten, or yellow red. White sometimes appears on chest and feet and is more objec- 
tionable on the latter than on the former, as a speck of white on chest is frequently to be seen 
in all self-coloured breeds. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—The most desirable weight in show condition is, for a dog, 27 lbs., 
and for a bitch, 25 Ibs. Height at shoulders, approximately 18 inches: 


KERRY BLUE TERRIER 


HEAD AND SKULL—Well balanced, long, proportionately lean, with slight stop, and 


flat over the skull. Foreface and jaw very strong, deep and punishing; nose black; nostrils 
of due proportions. 


EYES—Dark as possible. Small to medium with keen Terrier expression. 

EARS—Small to medium and V-shaped, carried forward but not as high as in some Terrier 
breeds. : 

MOUTH —Teeth level with upper teeth just closing over the lower; dark gums and roof. 
NECK —Strong and reachy, running into sloping shoulders. 


FOREQUARTERS—Shoulders flat as possible with elbows carried close to the body while 


the dog is standing or in action. Legs straight, bone powerful. Front straight, neither too 
wide nor too narrow. 


BODY-—Short coupled with good depth of brisket and well sprung ribs. Chest to be deep. 
Topline level. 


HINDOQUARTERS—Large and well developed, stifle bent and hocks close to the ground 
giving perfect freedom of hind action. 
FEET—Round and small. Toe nails black. 


TAIL—Set on high to complete a perfectly straight back and carried erect. 
COAT—Soft and silky, plentiful and wavy. 


COLO UR—Any shade of blue, with or without black points. A shade of tan is permissible 


in puppies, as is also a dark colour up to the age of 18 months. A small white patch c on chest 
should not be penalized. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—The most desirable weight for a fully-developed dog is from 33 to 
37 ibs. and bitches should weigh proportionately less, but 35 lbs. is the most desirable weight 
to aim for. Ideal height; dogs 18 to 19 inches at shoulder; bitches slightly less. 


LAKELAND ‘TERRIER 


HEAD AND SKULL—Well balanced. Skull flat and refined. The jaws powerful and the 
muzzle should be broad but not too long. The length of the head from the stop to the tip 
of the nose should not exceed that from the occiput to the stop. Nose black. 


EYES—Should be dark or hazel. 


EARS— Moderately small, V-shaped and carried alertly. They should not be placed too 
high or too iow on the head. 


MOUTH —Tecth even, closing scissor fashion, i.e., top teeth fitting closely over lower. 
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NECK—Reachy. 


FOREQUARTERS—Shoulders well laid back. Forelegs straight, well boned. 
BODY—Chest reasonably narrow. Back strong, moderately short, well coupled, 


HINDQUARTERS—Strong and muscular, thighs long and powerful, well turned stifles, 
hocks low to ground and straight. 


FEET—Small, compact, round and well padded. 
TAIL—Well set on, carried gaily, but not to curl over the back. 
COAT—Dense and weather resisting, harsh with good undercoat. 


COLOUR—Black-~and-tan, blue-and-tan, red, wheaten, red grizzle, liver, blue or black. 
Small tips of white on feet and chest not to debar. Mahogany or deep tan is not typical. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—tThe average weight of dogs is 17 Ibs., bitches rg Ibs. The height 
should not exceed 144 inches at the shoulder. 


MANCHESTER TERRIER 


HEAD AND SKULL—Long, flat in skull and narrow, level and wedge-shaped, without 
showing cheek muscles; well-filled up under the eyes, with tapering, tight lipped Jaws. 


EYES—Small, dark and sparkling, oblong in shape, set close in head, not prominent. 


EARS—Small and V-shaped, carried well above the top line of the head and hanging close 
to the head above the eyes. 


MOUTH—Should be level. 


NECK—The neck should be fairly long and tapering from the shoulder to the head and 
slightly arched at the crest, free from throatiness. 


FOREQUARTERS—-The shoulders should be clean and well sloped. The chest narrow 
and deep. The forelegs must be quite straight, set on well under the dogs; and of proportionate 
length to the body. 


BODY—Short with well-sprung ribs, slightly roached and well cut up behind the ribs. 


HINDQUARTERS—The hindlegs should be neither cow-hocked nor with the feet turned 
in and well bent at the stifle. 


FEET—-Small, semi-harefooted, and strong with well-arched toes. 


TAIL—Short and set on where the arch of the back ends, thick where it joins the body 
and tapering to a point, carried not higher than the level of the back. 


COAT—Close, smooth, short and glossy, of a firm texture. 


COLOUR—Jet black and rich mahogany tan distributed as follows: on the head, the muzzle 
to be tanned to the nose, the nose and nasal bone to be jet black. There shall be a small tan 
spot on each cheek and above each eye, the under-jaw and throat to be tanned with a distinct 
tan V. The legs from the knee downward to be tanned with the exception of the toes which 
shall be pencilled with black, and a distinct black mark (thumb mark) immediately above the 
feet, Inside the hindlegs tanned, but divided with black at the stifle joint. Under the tail 
tanned, the vent tanned but as narrow as possible so that it is covered by the tail. A slight 
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tan mark on each side of the chest. Tan outside the hindlegs, commonly called breeching, 
a defect. In all cases the black should not run into the tan or vice versa, but the division be- 
tween the colours shall be clearly defined. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—The most desirable weight is dogs, 18 Ibs. and bitches, 17 Ibs. 


NORWICH TERRIER 


HEAD AND SKULL—Muzzle “foxy,” and strong; length about one-third less than a 
measurement from the occiput to the bottom of the stop, which should be well defined. 
Skull wide (good width between the ears) and slightly rounded. | 


EYES— Dark, full of expression, bright and keen. 


EARS——Can be erect, or dropped, but if the latter should be neat and small, and correctly 
dropped. 


MOUTH—Tight lipped. Jaws—clean and strong. Teeth—strong, rather large, and closely 
fitting. 
NECK—Short and strong; well set on clean shoulders. 


FOREQUARTERS—Clean and powerful shoulders, with short, powerful and straight 
legs. 


BODY-—Short and compact, with well-sprung ribs. 
HINDGUARTERS—Sound and strong, with great powers of propulsion. 
FEET—Round, with thick pads. | 

TAIL—Medium docked, carriage not excessively gay. 


COAT—Hard, wiry, and straight, lying close to the body. It is longer and rougher on the 
neck and shoulders (in winter forming almost a mane). Hair on the head, ears, and muzzle 
short and smooth; except slight eyebrows, and slight whisker. 


COLOUR—Red (including red-wheaten), black and tan, or brindle. White marks or patches 
are undesirable, but shall not disqualify. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Ideal weight, 11 to 12 lbs. Ideal height, ro inches at withers. 


SCOTTISH TERRIER 


HEAD AND SKULL—Without being out of proportion to the size of the dog, it should 
be Jong, the length of skull! enabling it to be fairly wide and yet retain a narrow appearance. 
The skull! is nearly fiat and the cheek-bones do not protrude. There is a slight, but distinct 
stop between skull and foreface just in front of the eye. The nose is large, and in profile 
the line from the nose towards the chin appears to slope backwards. 


EYES—Should be almond-shaped, dark brown, fairly wide apart and set deeply under the. 
eyebrows. a Oe ene 


EARS—Neat, of fine texture, pointed and erect. 


MOU? H—The teeth large, the upper incisors closely overlapping the lower. 
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NECK —Muscular, of moderate length. 
FOREQUARTERS—the head is carried on a muscular neck of moderate length, showing 
quality, set into a long sloping shoulder; the brisket well in front of the forelegs, which are 


straight and well-boned to straight pasterns. The chest fairly broad and hung between the 
forelegs, which must not be out at elbows nor placed under the body. 


BODY—The body has well-rounded ribs, which flatten to a deep chest and are carried well 
back The back is proportionately short and very muscular. In general the top line of the 
body should be straight; the loin muscular and deep, thus us pow erfully coupling the ribs to 
the hindquarters. 


HINDQUARTERS—Remarkably powerful for the size of the dog. Big and wide buttocks. 
Thighs deep and muscular, well bent at stifle. Hocks strong and well bent and turned neither 
inwards nor outwards. 


FEET—Of good size and well padded, toes well arched and close-knit. 


TAIL—Of moderate length to give a general balance to the dog, thick at the root and 
tapering towards the tip, set on with an upright carriage or with a slight bend. 


COAT—The dog has two coats, the undercoat short, dense, and soft; the outer coat harsh, 
dense, and wiry; the two making a weather-resisting covering to the dog. 


COLOUR—Black, wheaten, or brindle of any colour. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—The ideally-made dog in hard show condition should weigh from 
1g lbs. to 23 Ibs. Height, 10 to 11 inches. 


SEALYHAM TERRIER 


HEAD AND SKULL—The skull slightly domed and wide between the ears. Jaw powerful 
and long, with a punishing and square jaw. Nose black. 


EYES—Dark, well set, round and of medium size. 
EARS—Size medium, slightly rounded at tip, and carried at side of cheek. 


MOUTH—Teeth level and square, strong, with canine teeth fitting well into each other, 
and long for the size of the dog. 


NECK—Fairly long, thick and muscular, strongly set on sloping shoulders. 
FOREQUARTERS—Forelegs short, strong, and straight. 


BODY—Medium length, level, and ribs well sprung. Body very flexible. Chest broad and 
deep, well let down between forelegs. 


HINDQUARTERS—Remarkably powerful for size of dog. Thighs deep and muscular, 
well bent at stifle. Hocks strong, well bent and neither turned inwards nor outwards. 


FEET—Round and cat-like with thick pads. 
TAIL—Carried erect. 
COAT—Long, hard and wiry. 


COLOUR-—M Oostly all white, or white with lemon, brown, or badger pied markings on 
head and ears. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Weight: Dogs should not exceed 20 lbs. Bitches should not exceed 
18 Ibs. Height should not exceed 12 inches at the shoulder. 
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SKYE TERRIER 


HEAD AND SKULL—Head long with powerful jaws and incisor teeth closing level, or 
upper teeth just fitting over lower teeth. Skull wide at front of brow, narrowing between 
ears, and tapering gradually towards muzzle, with little falling in between or behind the eyes. 
Muzzle black. 

EY ES—Hazel, medium size, close set. 


EARS—(Prick or Pendant)—When prick, not large, erect at outer edges, and slanting 
towards each other at inner edge from tip to skull. When pendant, larger, hanging straight, 
lying flat, and close at front. 

NECK—Long and gently crested. 

FOREQUARTERS—Shoulders broad. Legs short, straight, and muscular. 


BODY-—Pre-eminently long and low. Chest deep, ribs well sprung and oval-shaped, giving 
flattish appearance to the side. Back level. 


HINDQUARTERS—Hindquarters and flank full and well developed. Legs short, straight, 
and muscular. 


FEET—Large and pointing forwards. No dew claws. 


TAIL—When hanging, upper half perpendicular, lower half thrown backwards in a curve. 
When raised, a prolongation of the incline of the back, and neither rising higher ner curling up. 
COAT—Should be double, an undercoat short, close, soft, and woolly; an overcoat, long— 
averaging §4 inches—hard, straight, flat, and free from crisp or curl. Hair on head: shorter, 
softer, and veiling forehead and eyes; on ears, overhanging inside, falling down and mingling 
with side locks, not heavily, but surrounding the ear like a fringe. The shape of the ear should 
not be hidden by the fringe. Tail, gracefully feathered. 


COLOUR—Dark or light blue or grey, or fawn with black points. Shade of head and legs 
approximately that of body. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Dog: Ideal height at shoulder ro inches. Length, back of skull 
to root of tail, 234 inches. Length, muzzle to back of skull, 84 inches. Length, root of tail 
to top joint, 9 inches. Total length 41 inches. Bitch: Half an inch lower, and two and a half 
inches shorter than dog, all parts proportional; thus, body 22 inches, head 84, and tail 8} 
—total 39 inches. 


STAFFORDSHIRE BULL TERRIER 


HEAD AND SKULL—Short, deep through, broad skull, very pronounced check muscles, 
distinct stop, short foreface, black nose. 


EYES—Dark preferable, but may bear some relation to coat colour. Round, of medium size, 
and set to look straight ahead. 
EARS—Rose or half-pricked and not large. Full drop or prick to be penalized. 


MOUTH —The mouth should be level, i.e., the incisors of the bottom jaw should fit 
closely inside the incisors of the top jaw, and the lips should be tight and clean. The badly 
undershot or overshot mouth to be heavily penalized. 


NECX— Muscular, rather short, clean in outline and gradually widening towards the 
shoulders. 


FORLQUARTERS—Legs straight and well-boned, set rather wide apart, without loose- 
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ness at the shoulders, and showing no weakness at the pasterns, from which point the feet 
tum out a little. 


BODY—The body should be close-coupled, with a level topline, wide front, deep brisket, 
well-sprung ribs and rather light in the loins. 


HINDQUARTERS—The hindquarters should be well muscled, hocks let down with 
stifles well bent. Legs should be parallel when viewed from behind. 


FEET—tThe feet should be well padded, strong and of medium size. 


TAIL—The tail should be of medium length, low set, tapering to a point and carried rather 
low. It should not curl much and may be likened to an old-fashioned pump handle. 


COAT—Smooth, short and close to the skin. 

COLOUR—Red, fawn, white, black or blue or any of these colours with white. Any shade 
of brindle, or any shade of brindle with white. Black-and-tan or liver-colour not to be en- 
couraged. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Weight: Dogs, 28 to 38 lbs. Bitches, 24 to 34 lbs. Height (at 
shoulder), 14. to 16 inches, these heights being related to the weights, 


WELSH TERRIER 


HEAD AND SKULL—Head long but proportionate; skull flat and narrow between the 
ears, but not as narrow as that of the Wire Fox Terrier, getting slightly narrower towards 
the eye, free from wrinkle, stop not too defined. The foreface should not “dish” or fall away 
quickly between and below the eyes, where it should be well made up, carrying strength and 
not chiselled off as is seen in a Smooth Fox Terrier. Jaws must be strong and muscular, and 
of good punishing power and depth, but the foreface must not be exaggerated and out of 
proportion to the skull, as it gives the dog an appearance which is not "Welsh" terrier. 
An extraordinary long head is invariably associated with an over-sized, or long-backed 
specimen, which is not wanted and is a fault. The cheeks should be slightly more muscular 
than a Wire Fox Terrier, but an excessive development, usually called “cheeky” or “thick 
in head” is wrong and is not becoming in a smart, lively terrier as the Welsh Terrier 
should be. 


EYES—Should be small, well set in, of a dark colour, expressive and indicating abundant 
keenness. A round full eye is undesirable. 

EARS—Should be V-shaped, small, not too thin, set on fairly high, carried forward and 
close to the cheek. 

MOUTH—Should be level with strong teeth. 

NECK—The neck should be of moderate length and thickness, slightly arched, and sloping 
gracefully into the shoulders. 

FOREQUARTERS—The shoulders should be long, sloping and well set back. 'The legs 
should be straight and muscular, possessing ample bone, with upright and powerful pasterns. 
BODY—The back should be short, and well ribbed up, the loin strong, good depth, and 
moderate width of chest. 

HINDQUARTERS—Should be strong, thighs muscular, and of good length, with the hocks 
well bent, well let down and with ample bone. | 
FEET—tThe feet should be small, round and cat-like. 


TAIL—The tail should be well set on, but not too gaily carried. 
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COAT—Should be wiry, hard, very close and abundant. A single coat is undesirable. 


COLOUR—The colour should be black-and-tan for preference, or black grizzle and tan, 
free from black pencilling on toes. Black below the hocks is a fault. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—The height at shoulder should not exceed 154 inches. 20 to 21 Ibs. 
shall be considered a fair average weight in working condition. 


WEST HIGHLAND WHITE TERRIER 


HEAD AND SKULL—The skull should be slightly domed and when gripped across the 
forehead, should present a smooth contour. There should only be a very slight tapering from 
the skull at the level of the ears to the eyes. The distance from the occiput to the eyes should 
be slightly greater than the length of the foreface. The head should be thickly coated with 
hair, and carried at a right-angle, or less, to the axis of the neck. On no account should the 
head be carried in the extended position. The foreface should gradually taper from the eye 
to the muzzle. There should be a distinct stop formed by heavy, bony ridges, immediately 
above and slightly overhanging the eye, and a slight indentation between the eyes. The fore- 
face should not dish or fall away quickly below the eyes where it should be well made up. 
The jaws should be strong and level. The nose must be black. Should be fairly large, and 
forming a smooth contour with the rest of the muzzle. The nose must not project forward 
giving rise to a snipy appearance, 


EYES—Should be widely set apart, medium in size, as dark as possible in colour. Slightly 
sunk in head, sharp and intelligent, which, looking from under the heavy eyebrows, imparts 
a piercing look. Full or light-coloured eyes are objectionable. 


EARS—Small, erect and carried firmly, terminating in a sharp point. The hair on them 
should be short, smooth (velvety) and should not be cut. The ears should be free from any 
fringe at the top. Round pointed, broad, large or thick ears are very objectionable, also ears 
too heavily coated with hair. 


MOUTH—Should be as broad between the canine teeth as is consistent with the sharp 
varminty expression required. The teeth should be large for the size of the dog, and should 
articulate in the following manner—the lower canines should lock in front of the upper 
canines, There should be six teeth between the canines of the upper and lower incisors. 
The upper incisors should slightly overlap the lower incisors, the inner side of the upper 
incisors being in contact with the outer side of the lower incisors. There should be no appre- 
ciable space between the incisors when the mouth is closed ensuring a keen bite; a dead 
level mouth is not a fault. 


NECK—Should be sufficiently long to allow the proper set on of head required, muscular 
and gradually thickening towards the base allowing the neck to merge into nicely sloping 
shoulders, thus giving freedom of movement. 


FOREQUARTERS——The shoulders should be sloped backwards. The shoulder blades 
should be broad and lie close to the chest wall. The joint formed by the shoulder blade and 
the upper arm should be placed forward, on account of the obliquity of the shoulder blades, 
bringing the elbows well in, and allowing the foreleg to move freely, parallel to the axis 
of the body, like the pendulum of a clock. Forelegs should be short and muscular, straight 
and thickly covered with short hard hair. 


BODY-—— Compact. Back level, loins broad and strong. The chest should be deep and the 
ribs well arched in the upper half presenting a flattish side appearance. The back ribs should be 
of a considerable depth and the distance from the last rib of the quarters as short as is com- 
patibie with free movement of the body. 
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HINDQUARTERS—Strong, muscular and wide across the top. Legs should be short, 
muscular and sinewy. The thighs very muscular and not too wide apart. The hocks bent 
and well set in under the body so as to be fairly close to each other when standing, walking 
or trotting. Cow-hocks detract from the general appearance. Straight or weak hocks are 
undesirable and are a fault. 

FEET—The forefeet are larger than the hind ones, are round, proportionate in size, strong, 
thickly padded and covered with short hard hair. The hind feet are smaller and thickly 
padded. The under-surface of the pads of feet and all nails should be preferably black. 
TAIL—S to 6 inches long, covered with hard hair, no feather, as straight as possible, carried 
jauntily, not gay nor carried over the back. A long tail is objectionable and on no account 
should tails be decked. | 

COAT—Colour pure white, must be double-coated. The outer coat consists of hard hair, 
about 2 inches long, free from any curl. The under coat, which resembles fur, is short, soft 
and close. Open coats are objectionable. | 


COLOUR-—Pure white. 
WEIGHT AND SIZE-—Size about 11 inches at the withers. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE NON-SPORTING BREEDS 


ALSATIANS 


Ix the course of the thirty years between 1920 and 1950 
Alsatians have become so important among our domestic 
breeds that it is worth while recording in a permanent 
manner their beginnings in this country. In order to do that 
we must go back to 1909, when four “German Sheepdogs” 
appeared at the Kennel Club show. The exhibitors were 
Lady Bateman and Mrs. Edward Clayton Walwick, Hums- 
haugh, Northumberland. We have no evidence that these 
ladies’ dogs appeared at any further show. 

The next time that provision was made for them was at 
the Kennel Club show of 1913, when Mrs. McMillan of 
Bicton in Devonshire entered some dogs that she had bought 
from the kennels of M. Isnard, Draguignan, Var, France. 
They were also exhibited at the Ladies’ Kennel Association, 
when Bicton Prinz was placed second to a young Pyrenean 
dog. These exhibits gave promise of the developments that 
have since occurred. The German Shepherd Dogs, as they 
were called, were being talked about a good deal and in the 
succeeding years a fair number were imported, some of 
which struck me as being a very ordinary class of sheepdogs 
and not equal to the quality exhibited by Mrs. McMillan. 

By 1917 Mr. Henry Robbins had got together a fair- 
sized kennel, the inmates of which, I believe, came from 
France. Among his best was Wolf of Badenoch who had 
been imported by the Duchess of Teck. Mr. Robbins also 
had a nice young bitch, registered as Fearless, bred by Mr. 
Percy Whitaker with his Southwold Wolf. as sire. Mr. 
Robbins’s original pair had been bought by him some six 
years earlier of M. Goujon, who had brought them to 
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England. Prices were different in those days, one of these 
dogs having been knocked down to Mr. Robbins at an 
auction at Cruft’s show, for the sum of £1. For the estab- 
lishment of the breed in England on a substantial basis 
we have to go to the years immediately following the first 
war, when Lord Brabazon of Tara (then Lieut.-Colonel J. 
T. C. Moore-Brabazon), who had a good dog called Deal 
de Ponthieu, asked Lieut.-Colonel T. Y. Baldwin to help 
him form the first Alsatian Wolf Dog Club. Previous to 
that time, Colonel Baldwin had, in 1916, bought an Alsatian 
in Belgium, which, he used throughout the war. In 1919 
these two gentlemen interviewedthe Kennel Club Committee 
and obtained their approval of the name. It was then decided 
that the dogs registered as Foreign Sheepdogs should be 
transferred to the registers as Alsatian Wolf Dogs. Much 
discussion has occurred about the propriety of this name. 
At any rate, it was agreed, perfectly correctly, at a sub- 
sequent date, that the word “wolf”? should disappear, and 
with regard to Alsatians it may at least be said that prac- 
tically all our stock so far imported had been obtained from 
France. 

Dogs of a type superior to that of their predecessors 
began to appear, and in 1922 Major G. E. Forsyth Major 
bred Allahson of If, who had much to do with determining 
the type at which our breeders aimed. He was a noble look- 
ing dog, in every way impressive, and there is no doubt 
that he captured the imagination. Mr. and Mrs. Rex 
Walker’s Ch. Ajax Niederwil was one of German breeding 
that did well. Our principal breeders probably were Colonel 
Moore-Brabazon, Colonel Baldwin and Mr. W. R. Part- 
ridge. Then Mr. Hans Fischer, of Swiss nationality, im- 
ported Gerta von Simplon and made her a champion. She 
was the forerunner of a large number of importations made 
by Mr. Fischer. Colonel Baldwin imported twelve to start 
with, followed by more every year after that. Three of 
his originals had marked influence on the breed, they being 
Lord of Picardy, Cilla of Picardy and Tosca of Picardy, a 
son and daughters of Danko v.d. Riedekenburg and Vera 
de Terraqueuse. Cilla was the dam of four English and many 
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foreign champions. Tosca produced two English champions 
and various others in foreign countries. Other noted dogs 
from the same kennels were Ch. Janitor of Picardy, Ch. 
Jocose of Picardy, Ch. Jade of Picardy and Irish Ch. Jas- 
mine of Picardy. | 

Mrs. Leslie Thornton, whose “Southdown” kennel con- 
tinued for years to turn out stock of the finest type, began 
to show her famous bitch Ch. Southdown Psyche in 1923. 
Then in 1924 Mr. F. N. Pickett brought out Caro of 
Welham, a noble dog whose victories would fill a whole page. 
He was of supreme merit, the possessor of a perfect gait 
which made it possible for him to run for miles without 
tiring. He beat Allahson of If in 1924 and seven years after 
that historic meeting he came out again at Cruft’s to assert 
his supremacy under a German judge. 

Caro was very ill when he was bought in France and it 
looked as if he would never put on flesh or develop into 
anything worth while, but he was nursed at the training 
school which, was attached to his owner’s ammunition 
dumps, and under the care he received there he recovered 
his health. Mr. Pickett, who had bought up the munition 
dumps in France and Belgium, suffered considerable losses 
_ from pilfering, and finding it impossible to keep eleven 
huge dumps guarded properly by men, he employed a 
force of eighty Alsatians, which did the work most 
satisfactorily. 

One other event of importance in the movement occurred 
in 1924 when the Alsatian League of Great Britain was 
established, the original founders being Mr. Rex Walker, 
Mr. Pickett, Major (now Air-Commodore) J. A. Cecil 
Wright, Major Forsyth Major, Mr. H. Robbins and Mr. 
R. Barnes. The activities of the Alsatian Wolf Dog Club 
had hitherto been to a large extent in the Metropolitan 
area, On the other hand, the League divided the country 
into nine districts, each of which had a branch committee, 
branch Hon, Secretary and a Members’ show. In a few 
weeks the League had enrolled four hundred members, 
which quickly multiplied into more than a thousand. 
Obviously, it was undesirable that there should be any rivalry 
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between these two bodies, and it was not long before they 
had decided to amalgamate. 

Up to this time it seemed to be fairly plain sailing, 
breeders having the German standard before them, which 
under the skilful guidance of Kittmeister von Stephanitz 
encouraged the noble upstanding type of dog. The aims of 
this master of Álsatian breeding may be gathered from the 
perusal of his book The German Shepherd Dog which 
was published in English, thanks to the enterprise of 
Colonel C. E. W. Beddoes. It was this stamp of dog that 
appealed enormously to the general public as well as to 
breeders. The rise in numbers was altogether exceptional, 
being so marked that in 1926 the Alsatian registrations 
at the Kennel Club were well in advance of those of any 
other breed. Having retained this position for a year or two, 
the registrations then began to decline, until by 1931 they 
were only 2,859, compared with the 8,096 of 1926, and 
in 1937 they had fallen as low as 1,778. Good stock of 
approved strains was imported in the early years, but at 
the same time I have the conviction that German breeders 
palmed off a good deal of rubbish on those of us who had 
. more enthusiasm than knowledge. 

This is not the place to write about the change of policy 
that occurred in Germany, but the fact remains that, as with 
Kaiser William and Bismarck, they dropped the pilot. With 
the disappearance of the influence of von Stephanitz, what . 
many of us consider to have been an inferior type of dog 
became current in Germany, and the bad example was 
followed here. Exhibitors began to talk of producing work- 
ing dogs fit for herding sheep. Many of those that one saw 
at shows were put down in rough condition and had lost the 
nobility that appertained to their predecessors. I am the last 
person to discourage the perpetuation of working qualities, 
but I think that Alsatianists should recognize the fact that 
there is no opening for their dogs in this country as rivals 
of the incomparable Border Collies for tending sheep. 
Would it not be better to concentrate upon dogs having a 
physical distinction that will excite admiration and at the 
same time fit them well for the performance of duties in 
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connection with the Forces or as Police and Guard dogs. 

There have been so many good Alsatians in the past 
thirty years and so many clever breeders that it would be 
invidious for me to attempt to mention them by name. 
But there is one aspect of the breed that must not be over- 
looked. Alsatians were of great service to the Continental 
Armies during the first war, and previously they had been 
used extensively for police purposes. Within two or three 
years our own people had the good sense to encourage a 
scheme of training on the Continental lines, that proved 
to be a great advertisement. Many visited Germany, France 
and Belgium to see what was being done there, and Lady 
‘Kitty Ritson was enterprising enough to undergo training 
at a German school. 

The lead in organizing public competitions was under- 
taken by the Alsatian Sheep, Police and Army Dog Society 
—a clumsy title that is usually abbreviated to its initials. 
These trials, open to members of the Society, took place 
in the grounds of the Crystal Palace on January 30th, 1934, 
the Hon. Secretary being Mrs. J. Giffard. The judges were 
M. Pallard, Director of the State Training School for 
Police Dogs, Bordeaux and Mr. G. Horowitz, assisted by 
Major Robert Long. The Alsatian Wolf Dog Club followed 
six days later with trials at Sandown Park, Esher, the judges 
then being Mr. Henry Robbins and Mr. R. Barnes. ‘The 
secretary was Mr. F. Wheatley. Considering our inexperi- 
ence the work done was very satisfactory and it improved 
still more as time went on. Many meetings have been held 
since then, and a development that was the means of helping 
the general public to understand what proper training could - 
do for their own dogs afterwards occurred. What are called 
Obedience Classes, which consist of a modified form of the 
programme followed at trials, were started in connection 
with shows, and in time other breeds were admitted. 

Another phase of Alsatian activities deserves notice. They 
had not been used by our fighting services to the same 
extent as in Germany and France, but their value in guarding 
aerodromes has been demonstrated. When Lord Brabazon 
was Minister of Aircraft Production he invited Lieut.- 
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Colonel Baldwin to start a school for training dogs to take 
part in this most important duty. The idea was that they 
should protect all aerodromes, supplies and the like. 
Colonel Baldwin, having been seconded from the Army 
to the Air Force, opened an establishment in Gloucestershire 
in 1941. Later on the Americans wanted dogs, too, so the 
school trained all their handlers in Europe and supplied 
them with dogs. Sir Stafford Cripps on succeeding Lord 
Brabazon also took a great interest in the work. 

After the war, in 1946, the Air Ministry took over the 
school permanently. Two years later Colonel Baldwin, giving 
up the training side, concentrated on the breeding, of which 
he remained in charge in 1950. Át one time he conceived 
the idea that the dogs could scent out bomb and rocket 
casualties. Alsatians were tried first in Birmingham, with 
success. Mr. Herbert Morrison, having seen what they 
could do, asked Colonel Baldwin to put dogs round London, 
after which they always kept eighteen Alsatians and handlers 
working there. The R.A.F. dog establishment is now part 
of their police, and is called the R.A.F. Dog Training 
Centre, with headquarters at Staverton Aerodrome, near 
Gloucester. 


THE BOSTON TERRIER 


STRANGE to say, Boston Terriers, America’s national dogs, 
had to wait until 1927 before they were introduced into 
Britain. Of course we had heard about them and our people 
who visited the United States had seen and admired them, 
but the quarantine regulations seem to have made us shy 
about bringing any over. 

As a matter of history, let me diverge a moment to men- 
tion that the breed was started in the 1870’s from a union 
of Bulldog and terriers from England that had found their 
way into Boston. Early photographs represent the dogs as 
looking not unlike Staffordshire Bull Terriers. They were 
wanted as fighting dogs, but as time went on and the dawn 
of the present century approached, the aims of breeders 
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were changed, taking the direction of the smart little chaps 
that are now familiar. 

In 1927 Mrs. McCormick-Goodhart, who had been 
_living in Canada, brought five Bostons with her to London, 
which she began to exhibit as soon as they recovered con- 
dition after the voyage. She was supported in her efforts 
by Dr. J. J. Dunning and his partner Dr. A. L. Sikkenga, 
who were practising in London. Classes were put on for 
them at Cruft’s and other shows, but it was not until 
January of 1937 that sufficient had been registered for the 
Kennel Club to grant them Championship status. 

Eveline, Countess of Essex, who was one of their first 
admirers, soon showed her skill by getting together a kennel 
that has contained many dogs of excellent type and which, 
J am glad to say, continued after the war had come to an end. 
In those pioneer days, Mrs. Penn of Westerham Hill in 
Kent was sufficiently interested to make a journey to 
America for the purpose of studying them in their home- 
land. In 1937 Mrs. L. E. Salmon’s Massa’s Dollar King 
and Lady  Essex's lovely little bitch Ukansee Disturber’s 
Pride, each earned two challenge certificates and the fol- 
lowing year they became champions, the bitch being first 
at her six shows. Again in 1939 she was undefeated, and 
in that year Major J. P. Jackson's Thomas Jonathan of 
Stonewall had also obtained the coveted title. On the re- 
sumption of championship shows, subsequent to the close 
of hostilities, Lady Essex brought out some more good ones, 
her Ukansee Bobby Socks becoming a champion. Mrs. 
D. Siggers and Mrs. A. T. Mitchener were also successful. 

Boston Terriers belong to a breed that might very well 
achieve great popularity in this country, among the general 
public as well as at shows. The Club standard gives a con- 
cise epitome of their appearance, “Lively, highly intelligent, 
smooth coated, short headed, compactly built, short tail, 
well balanced, of medium size, of brindle colour and evenly 
marked with white." (They are compact, put together on 
clean lines, and may be had in several sizes. The light- 
weights are pleasing when they have bone in proportion to 
their size and perfectly straight forelegs, but we often see 
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specimens lacking in these important essentials; those 
round about 20 lbs. in weight usually seem to me to be more 
satisfactory and they are not too heavy to fit into any home. 


THE BOXER 


Boxers had obtained a wide distribution throughout the 
continent and in the United States before Mrs. Cecil 
Sprigge bought Fritz of Leith Hill in Paris about 1933. 
He was well bred and his sire, Armin von der Haake, was 
a first prize winner at Hamburg in 1929. Next year this lady ' 
bought a young Dutch brindle bitch, Kralingen’s Liesel, a 
daughter of Ch. Armin Edelblut. These, and a litter that 
was whelped in 1935, induced Mrs. Sprigge to guarantee 
a class for Boxers at Cruft’s Jubilee Show in 1936. This lead 
was the means of attracting wide interest in a breed that 
obviously must possess many likeable features. 

Soon afterwards Mr. F. W. Burmann, who lived at Coles- 
hill, near Amersham, imported two first-class bitches, Birka 
von Emilienhorst and Quitta von Biederstein, and in the 
autumn of 1936 he bred a litter. Up to that time, I believe, 
not more than four litters had been bred in England. By 
1936 Mrs. Sprigge was able to tell me that they had then 
about five breeders, plus six owners of Boxers, and it was 
possible that there might be a few others of whom she did 
not know. 

From these small beginnings the breed had by 1:950 
grown into one of importance. In January of 1939, enough 
had been registered for them to receive recognition at the 
Kennel Club as a distinct breed. Mr. Allon Dawson of 
Yorkshire was a welcome recruit who bought a number 
of German dogs of approved strains. In 1937 he registered 
five litters, so that it was possible for twenty-four entries 
to be made at the 1938 Cruft’s show. 

The British Boxer Dog Club, which had done so much 
to promote the advance of the breed, was started at the end 
of 1936, with Mrs. Sprigge as secretary. There is no doubt 
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that but for the interruption of the war Boxers would have 
been among our leading breeds by this time, but as it is - 
they have made remarkable strides. From the 139 registered 
in 1943 they had jumped to 2,312 in 1949 and there is 
every reason for believing that greater developments are in 
store. Possibly the explanation of their popularity may be 
the fact that they are powerful and active within reasonable 
compass and they are known to have admirable tempera- 
ments and high intelligence. 

A paragraph on their characteristics given at the begin- 
ning of the official standard seems to be justified in its claims. 
This reads: “The character of the Boxer is of the greatest 
importance and demands the most careful attention. He is 
renowned from olden times for his great love and faithful- 
ness to his master and household, his alertness and fearless 
courage as a defender and protector. The Boxer is docile 
but distrustful of strangers. He is bright and friendly in 
play but brave and determined when roused. His intelli- 
gence and willing tractability, his modesty, and cleanliness 
make him a highly desirable family dog and cheerful com- 
panion. He is the soul of honesty and loyalty. He is never 
false or treacherous even in his old age.” 

They are built on graceful lines such as permit of ease 
in movement, and as the average weight is about 66 Ibs. 
it will be seen that they are of middle size. Those who wish 
to study the breed can be recommended unreservedly to 
read Mr. John P. Wagner’s monograph on The Boxer, if a 
copy can be obtained. Mr. Wagner, who is the leading 
American authority, has collected a mass of information 
which is most helpful, particularly in his description of the 
ideal head and bodily outline. Our breeders are handicapped 
by the fact that cropping is prohibited in this country, 
and many dogs that one sees exhibited are disfigured by 
the size of their ears. There is no doubt that the erect organs 
brought about by this operation smarten the dog up con- 
siderably, but very few in this country would advocate 
a return to the old practice. It is apparent that shapely ears 
are possible, though perhaps not easy to obtain. 

The story of the modern Boxer had its foundation in 
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Munich towards the end of the last century, but the roots 
go back much further than that. The present dogs seem 
to have been derived from a German sporting breed of a 
larger size, known as Bullenbeisser (Bull Biter) or Baren- 
beisser (Bear Biter), which were much bigger. These, at 
an earlier date, probably sprang from large English hunting 
dogs, that had a cross of the Mastiff in them, and had been 
interbred with the native hounds. In the course of time the 
Germans, wanting a smaller bull baiter, used to some extent 
the English Bulldog, which of course in those days was a 
vastly different animal from those now known to us. There 
was also a slight trace of the Bulldog in the Boxers as 
evolved round Munich, but as will be seen from our picture, 
the influence of the English dog on the formation of the 
Boxer’s head or body has not been very marked. 


THE BULLDOG 


PrizasANT memories of old Bulldogs and Bulldog men surge 
up as I carry my mind back over fifty years. They were 
great days in the kennel world, which was then very much 
in the making, and Bulldog men were tremendously keen. 
What gatherings we had, in all sorts of queer places and 
how we disputed about the points of the leading dogs of the 
day—all very vehemently but in good temper. Mr. Sam 
Woodiwiss and Mr. Pybus Sellon had the big kennels as the 
century turned, but there were others like Luke Crabtree, 
W. J. Pegg, Edgar Farman, John Ross, and so many more 
that it is impossible to name them all. Farman and Ross were 
not so conspicuous for breeding great dogs, but they helped 
on the breed wonderfully by their enthusiasm and their 
wise heads. They were stalwarts of the Kennel Club Com- 
mittee at that time. 

The Bulldog Club shows, which were always held in the 
old Royal Aquarium, Westminster, were convivial occasions, 
characterized by a sociability that is impossible in the hurry- 
scurry of the present time and a plethora of entries. It 
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was not all couleur de rose by any means, a few men being 
in the game for what they could make out of it. [ remember 
a famous dog coming out that had the misfortune to be 
shown at first under several of these doubtful characters, 
each of whom, in the hope of buying him cheaply, failed 
to put him in the prize list. When his owner became tired of 
failing consistently he sold the dog, which promptly be- 
came a champion and sired some of our best. 

When I was in search of a bitch from which to breed, I 
visited another man who was doing a lot of prize winning 
with exhibits that he had bought. I was horrified to find that 
his dogs were kept in tiny pens, so low that the inmates 
could scarcely stand upright, the idea being that their fronts 
would be widened by the enforced crouching. Another man, 
quite decent in his way, who bred several champions, kept 
his dogs in a dark cellar beneath his business premises. No 
wonder there were complaints about the difficulty of breed- 
ing Bulldogs and the short expectation of life that many 
of them had. As the years passed, breeders went in for more 
rational methods, and as far as I know one cannot make 
many complaints today. 

I have mentioned Mr. Sam Woodiwiss who, very pro- 
perly, held a leading position. He once had five champions 
in his kennels, all of his own breeding. That was an achieve- 
ment. About 1907 Mr. Walter Jefferies appeared on the 
scene and was destined almost at once to acquire fame by 
his Stone strain, the first of which was Ch. Rodney Stone, 
afterwards sold for £1,000 to Richard Croker, Jun., of 
New York, a son of the notorious Boss Croker who domina- 
ted Eastern politics in those days. The story goes that Mr. 
Jefferies had to mate his bitch Lucy Loo, a daughter of Don 
Salano, in a hurry, and being unable to find a suitable sire 
he consulted Dicky Mann, who advised him to use his John 
o’ the Funnels, a dog of no particular note but carrying 
approved Sheffield blood. It was a brilliant inspiration and 
by clever inbreeding Walter Jefferies produced such a 
succession of notabilities as Ben Stone, British Stone and 
Rival Stone, the last being one of the most successful sires 


of the day. 
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Between the two wars there was a tendency to get Bull- 
dogs so low on the leg that they were almost deformities, 
being altogether out of proportion. I was exchanging 
reminiscences with a lady of the younger school who turned 
up her nose contemptuously at an approving reference to 
Rodney Stone. “Mouch too high on the leg”? was her obser- 
vation, Rodney Stone was a well balanced dog and so active 
that I saw him jump on to a table without any take-off, 
and he had the tapering hindquarters that later became so 
rare, except in the best specimens. He was what I should call 
a symmetrical dog. 

Scotland, too, produced some dogs of the highest class, 
two of which leap to the mind at once. They were Mr. J. 
MacPherson’s Ch. Phul-Nana and Ch. Yamamoto. Shortly 
before the first war Mr. G. Woollons of York appeared 
on the scene with Roseville Blaze, bred by himself, who was 
one of the best of her sex that I have seen, a really fine type 
of the national breed. This strain continued to do well and I 
noticed that at the Croydon show of 1950, Mr. G. B. 
Atkinson’s bitch Roseville Brenda was awarded a challenge 
certificate, which made the third that she had won in three 
weeks. 

When we turned the corner after the obsession caused 
by the war, Bulldogs continued to be well held, and there 
was a lot of interest in the specialist shows organized by the 
clubs that supported them. 

The Bulldog Club (Incorporated) is one of our oldest, 
having been established in 1876, a year after the Fox 
Terrier Club. The London Bulldog Society and the British 
Bulldog Club have been in existence for many years, and 
there are many other societies throughout the provinces, 
most of which are doing good work. 

From 1920 to 1939 we had a succession of clever breeders 
Probably a dog most talked about in that period was Mrs. 
B. J. Walz's Ch. Pugilist, who was bred bv his owner in 
1926. He did not do anything to set the Thames on fire 
in his first year out, but in 1929 he was awarded eight 
challenge certificates and an equal number the following 
year. Other kennels that enjoyed the sweets of victory were 
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those of Mr. E. Roddy, Mrs. H. Van Raalte (“Hollycroft”), 
Mrs. Surtees Monkland, Mrs. W. G. Hopkins, Major M. 
C. Rousseau (who bred Ch. Oakville Supreme in 1923), 
Mr. J. H. Leeming (“Crewe So”), Mrs. J. W. Pearson, 
Mrs. Palmer and Dr. W. Anderson. | 

The standard of the Bulldog Club having been framed 
with great care, I am glad to see that it was approved when 
it came up for consideration by a sub-committee of the 
Kennel Club. Its opening remarks on the general appearance 
of the Bulldog come more appropriately here than later on, 
under the standard: “In forming a judgment on any speci- 
men of the breed, the general appearance, which is the first 
impression the dog makes as a whole on the eye of the judge, 
should be first considered. Secondly should be noticed its 
size, shape and make, or rather its proportions in the rela- 
tions they bear to each other. No point should be so much 
in excess of the others as to destroy the general symmetry, 
or make the dog appear deformed, or interfere with its 
powers of motion, etc. Thirdly its style, carriage, gait, 
temper and its several points should be considered separately 
in detail, due allowance being made for the bitch, which 
is not so grand or as well developed as the dog. 

“The general appearance of the Bulldog is that of a 
smooth-coated, thick-set dog, rather low in stature, but 
broad, powerful, and compact. The head strikingly massive 
and large in proportion to the dog’s size. The face ex- 
tremely short. ‘The muzzle very broad, blunt, and inclined 
upwards. The body short and well knit; the limbs stout and 
muscular, The hindquarters high and strong but rather 
lightly made in comparison with its heavily made fore parts. 
The dog should convey an impression of determination, 
strength, and activity, similar to that suggested by the 
appearance of a thick-set Ayrshire Bull. , 

“From its formation the dog has a peculiar heavy and 
constrained gait, appearing to walk with short, quick steps 
on the tips of its toes, its hind-feet not being lifted high, 
but appearing to skim the ground, and running with the 
right shoulder rather advanced, similar to the manner of a 
horse in cantering." 
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In the modern Bullmastiff we have an example of what 
can be accomplished by careful breeding in the course of a 
comparatively few years. These powerful and symmetrical 
dogs only assumed a definite identity as recently as October 
1927, when the Kennel Club Committee agreed that Bull- 
mastiffs (pure bred) should be added to the non-sporting 
section of the register, and the first championship show 
at which classes were provided was that of Cruft's in 1928, 
Mr. Harry Brown being the judge. The challenge certificate 
for dogs was then awarded to Mr. V. J. Smith's Tiger 
Prince, and for bitches to Mr. Moseley’s Farcroft Silvo. 

A month later similar classes were scheduled at the 
Manchester show and judged by Mr. Sam Graham. There 
the two challenge certificate winners were the Hon. Mrs. 
Murray Smith’s Athos, and Farcroft Silvo. The latter be- 
came a champion at the Kennel Club show in the following 
October, under Mr. R. S. Whitsun. Tiger Prince was the 
first dog champion, his qualifying certificate having been 
gained at Manchester in 1929. This, perhaps, is going a 
little ahead of my book, for it should be recorded that a few 
years earlier the Kennel Club decided that it was prepared 
to open a section among the "Any Other Variety" regis- 
trations for Bull Mastiffs if pure-bred as such; the Kexnel 
Gazette explained that “it is most important to observe the 
distinction between a Bull Mastiff (pure-bred) and a Bull 
Mastiff (cross-bred), the former being a dog bred with both 
parents and the preceding three generations of Bull Mastiffs 
without the introduction of a Mastiff or Bulldog.” 

Many years before this time, crosses implied by the name 
had been made by gamekeepers, largely in the Midlands, 
for the purpose of producing sensible dogs of high courage 
that could accompany them on their nightly rounds. 
Naturally, with such an object in view, there was no incentive 
to breed to any accepted standard, and in some parts of the 
country a cross with the Great Dane is supposed to have 
been used. ‘These dogs were so sensible that they could be 
trained to knock down a man without savaging him. 
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My readers will notice that I have spelt the name of the 
breed in two different ways, the omnibus word being a later 
acceptance in response to the request of the specialist-clubs, 
and the correct designation now is Bullmastiffs. 

The improvement that has occurred is greatly to the 
credit of our Bullmastiff friends, most of the dogs that came 
out after their earliest recognition being far from pleasing, 
many of them looking much like very bad Mastiffs. They 
were often long in the body, slack in the couplings and not 
good in front. Writing from recollection, and therefore 
subject to correction, I think about the first specimen of 
the modern style that afterwards became the vogue was 
Athos, who was bought from his breeder, Mrs, J. Murray 
Smith, by Captain C. J. Traill, who afterwards passed him 
on to Miss J. Lane who made him a champion. 

The Marquess of Londonderry’s Ch. Simba was another 
dog of the better type. In 1934 Mrs. Murray Smith brought 
out a charming bitch, Jeanie of Wynyard, bred by Lord 
Londonderry from his Ch. Simba. She soon became a 
champion. Mr. J. E. V. Toney also owned several champions 
distinguished by the affix “of the Fenns.” In 1934 the Duke 
of Gloucester exhibited a very good type of dog in Hussar 
Stingo, a son of Roger of the Fenns. Ch. Simba seems to 
have had a good deal of influence, among others of his 
progeny being Mr. L. Edwards’s Ch. Wisdom of Wynyard. 
By this time the Bullmastiff had become established into 
a definite type; compactly built, sound in front and with a 
head that was not exaggerated. Some of them proved to be 
good gundogs, retrieving steadily. 

It 1s evident that they were fully capable of being trained 
as police dogs. Shortly before the second war, I read that 
many of them were employed in conjunction with Alsatians 
in guarding the diamond mines at Kimberley. The fifty 
that went on sentry duty every night round the square mile 
of barbed wire fencing that protected the mines, did work 
that had previously been entrusted to fifty armed men. Only 
four men had to be used with the dogs. 

In 1944. Mrs. D. J. Nash sold a puppy to Colonel Elliott 
Roosevelt, who found him very satisfactory. They have done 
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so well since the war, that nearly sixty exhibitors entered 
at Cruft’s Show of 1950. 


THE CHOW CHOW 


Ar the time of the formation of the Chow Chow Club in 
1895 Chow Chows were of little importance, but the 
importation in that year of a dog that became known as 
Chow VIII, by Mrs. Bagshaw, gave them a much needed 
impetus. This dog was much talked about, both as an 
exhibit and as a sire, and his influence extended after the 
opening of the new century. The principal breeders then 
were Lady Faudel-Phillips, at that time Miss Armyne 
Gordon, Mrs. Scaramanga, Mrs. B. F. Moore, Mrs. Faber, 
Mr. Henry Sawtell and Mr. W. R. Temple. Lady Faudel- 
Phillips kept her kennels together until her death, a few 
years before the second war, and during that long period 
she produced a number of champions. Her strain was the 
oldest in the country, being a continuation of that founded 
by her mother, Lady Granville Gordon. Perhaps the best 
dog she ever bred was Ch. Pusa of Amwell, who came in 
1913 and kept his condition so well that he was winning 
the highest honours in his thirteenth year. 

Lady Faudel-Phillips’s bitch, Ch. Bluet, was another 
remarkable laster, which was a testimony to the wearing 
qualities of this interesting breed. Pusa was as renowned at 
stud as he was in the show ring. Mrs, Scaramanga and Mrs. 
Moore had other big kennels. After the first war, Mr. J. T. 
Hartwell and Mr. William Scriven were conspicuous and 
Mr. A. Allwright came into prominence by breeding Ch. 
Lenming and Ch. Hildewell Ba-Tang in one litter, of which 
Pusa was the sire. This alliance was historic in its way, 
because Lenming was the grandsire of Ch. Akbar, brought 
out in 1923 by Miss Annah Peck. Akbar’s name will be 
inscribed on the roll of fame not only on account of his 
individual merits but because he became the sire of Mrs. 


V. A. M. Mannooch's Ch. Choonam Brilliantine, who 
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created such a furore at Cruft’s show of 1925. In him we 
have what was almost, although not quite, the beginning 
of a kennel that was one of the most successful that I can 
ever remember. Without hesitation I should put Mrs. 
Mannooch among the foremost of all breeders in the last 
fifty years, and the dispersal of her dogs when she died 
in the course of the second war was an irreparable loss. This 
talented lady must have had a judgment that was altogether 
exceptional, and of course it is possible that when she made 
a start, somewhere about 1920, with a daughter of Mrs. 
Herbert Adams’s Ch. Prince's Double and Ch. Pickles, 
The Lotus Flower by name, she may have been prompted 
by sound advice. This bitch, by becoming a champion, 
must have gladdened the heart of a beginner. Spurred by 
such encouragement, Mrs. Mannooch bought a dog puppy 
which was registered as Choonam Wong Tai, and the bitch 
Ashvale Chop Chop. 

Having studied the breed with the greatest care, Mrs. 
Mannooch first of all decided to mate Chop Chop to Mrs. 
Jones’s Ch. Ragavarno, a union that produced Choonam 
Tang Foo, a dog that became Indian champion in the 
possession of the Maharajah of Patiala. He was also awarded 
the Governor’s Cup for the best exhibit at the Calcutta 
Kennel Club show of 1926. Akbar’s quality and pedigree 
appealed so much that Mrs. Mannooch chose him as the 
sire of Ashvale Chop Chop’s next litter, a decision that put 
her on the road to fame in a single bound, for two of the 
puppies, out of five bitches and one dog, were Choonam 
Brilliantine and Choonam Brilliantina, both of which be- 
came champions in under six months. The dog was then 
sold to Mrs. Earl Hoover of Chicago for £2,000. 

It was my privilege to see the heavenly twins at Cruft's 
on the occasion of their début and 1n describing the show 
in Country Life | wrote: “One cannot avoid superlatives in 
speaking of Mrs. Mannooch’s Choonam Brilliantine, a 
gorgcous red puppy that recalls all the glories of the past. 
He is the sort that gladdens the heart of a judge who 
realizes instinctively that there is going to be neither hesi- 
iation nor doubt about the destination of the challenge 
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certificate." I have been told that by a piece of good luck 
Brilliantine’s owner refused an offer of £150 for him that 
day. | | 

The breeding of the three mentioned might have been 
one of those happy chances by which the kind fairies show 
their goodwill to beginners, but before many years had 
passed, Mrs. Mannooch satisfied me that it was not chance 
but exceptional judgment that enabled her to establish a 
strain of such singular merit. In the seventeen years between 
the acquisition of Ashvale Chop Chop in 1922 and the 
cessation of shows in 1939 Mrs. Mannooch had at least 
twenty champions in her kennels, of which four only were 
bred outside and three of that four were sired by her own 
dogs. Among so many, I hope I have not missed any, 
but it is possible that there may have been one or two more. 
Her culminating effort came by the breeding of Choonam 
Hung Kwong, in 1933, his parents being Ch. To To and 
Choonam Ping Weng. My impression is that he was a 
greater dog than Choonam Brilliantine—probably the 
greatest ever. In his first year out he was awarded seven 
challenge certificates and fourteen in 1935. After that, 
Mrs. Mannooch seems to have limited his shows to six. 
His grand total came to forty-three, when his opportunities 
came to an end. I should not like to say how many times 
this leonine dog was made best in show. We cannot account 
for his victories by the excuse that he happened to strike an 
easy path through the weakness of his competitors. The 
breed was at its peak and there were many others whose 
kennels were noteworthy, such as Mr. C. D. Rotch, whose 
Ch. Rochow Dragoon was a formidable opponent at any 
time. 

I was about to say that a National Trust should have been 
formed to keep this kennel together after the death of its 
founder, but what would have been the use without its 
controlling head? Hung Kwong found an asylum with Mr. 
I. G. Wolstenholme of Newcastle-on-Tyne, but I do not 
know what became of the remainder. One thing is certain, 
a year or two after the resumption of shows I saw several 
Chow Chows that professed to be full of Choonam blood, 
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and it was deplorable to see how they had degenerated. 
The breed took some little time to recover but by 19750 
improvements were noticeable. | 

Chow Chows have a marked individuality as well as 
certain physical peculiarities. They are essentially one-man 
dogs, with little interest in people outside their homes. 
Their bump of locality is highly developed and there is an 
aloofness in their manner that puts members of a white 
race in their proper place, from the oriental point of view. 
Their black tongues and straight hocks also distinguish 
them from the common run. 


THE COLLIE 


Unoper the heading of characteristics and general appear- 
ance the standard gives us a picture of what a Rough Collie 
should be. Here are the words: “To enable the Collie to 
fulfil a natural bent for Sheepdog work its physical structure 
should be on lines of strength and activity, free from cloddi- 
ness and without trace of coarseness. Expression, one of the 
most important points in considering relative values, is 
obtained in the perfect balance and combination of skull 
and foreface, size, shape, colour and placement of eye, 
correct position and carriage of ears all harmoniously 
blended to produce that dreamy, yet alert outlook which 
makes the perfect Collie the most beautiful of the canine 
race. 

‘The Collie should instantly appeal as a dog of great 
beauty, gifted with intelligence, alertness and activity. With 
no part out of proportion to the whole he should stand with 
impassive dignity and his movements, governed by perfect 
anatomical formation, should be smooth and graceful. An 
abundance of coat, mane and frill with shapeliness of head 
and sweetness of expression, all combine to present a pleasing 
and elegant picture that will inspire and secure admiration." 

We may agree that the points desired in show Collies are 
such as would fit them for working in the field, but in the 
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last sixty years they have departed far from the original dogs 
that were used for herding sheep on Scottish hills. While 
they have increased in beauty of appearance, I do not feel 
that one would be casting any aspersions by saying that they 
have lost in their utilitarian qualities. That they came from 
genuine working stock is indisputable, but for fully sixty 
years the efforts of breeders have been concentrated upon 
accentuating their beauty, and in this respect we have to 
give them full marks for their accomplishments. 

In my youthful days when I was but a beginner in dog 
showing it used to be said that Collie farming was far more 
profitable than agriculture, a statement that one can readily 
believe after reading of the high prices that were paid for 
some of the best. Several of the giants of whom we used to 
talk fifty years ago were M. A. FI. Megson of Manchester, 
Mr. T. H. Stretch, Mr. J. Power, the Rev. Hans Hamilton, 
Mr. Hugo Ainscough, Mr. R. Tait of Wishaw, and Mr. 
W. E. Mason. 

Mr. Stretch, whose sale of Ch. Ormskirk Emerald to 
Mr. Megson for £1, 500 was the talk of the time, overlapped 
well into the present century, and so did Mr. Tait, whose 
Ch. Wishaw Clinker was successful in the show ring and at 
stud. Mr. Hugh Galt’s Ch. Anfield Model was thought 
to approach the ideal as nearly as most. Tom Stretch, W. T. 
Horry, H. Ainscough and and R. H. Lord were breeders 
of the first decade who continued to exhibit until 1914, 
by which time some of the glory of the breed had departed, 
Collies no longer holding the prominence at shows that 
had been theirs by right a few vears earlier. In the 1914 
Stud Book we find a dog exhibited by Mr. W. W. Stansfield 
under the Laund prefix, a prefix that was later to have a 
great influence upon the modern dogs. By 1923 he was 
exhibiting Ch. Laund Latto, Ch. Laund Luke, Ch. Laund 
Laud, and several more. 

Collies have had certain ups and downs in the last fifty 
years. From 1,255 registrations in 1908 they had fallen 
to 795 in 1913. In 1925 they had worked up to 1,127, and 
then in 1932 they were as low as 554. Some good breeding 
was going on all the time, however, and the quality of the 
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best was as high as ever, the Eden, Seedley, Laund and 
Eltham Park (Mr. E. C. Pierce) kennels, producing some 
first-class specimens soon after the resumption of showing 
in 1920. Át Cruft's of 1924 everyone wanted to see Ch. 
Thane of Athelney, a son of Ch. Poplar Perfection, bred 
by Mr. L. H. Hayter. ‘Through his best son, Mr. Rudman's 
Ch. Seedley Sepia, his influence upon the breed was marked. 
Reserve to him for the challenge certificate at Cruft’s was 
Mr. Stansfield’s puppy Laund Loscoe, another of exception- 
al merit. On the second day he was first in the Puppy Inter- 
national, At the same show some notable blue merles made 
their début, among them being Ch. Laund Luetta. This 
beautiful variety was strong in that decade, and much good 
work was done for it by Miss Daisy Miller and Mr. C. F. 
Pyle. A few years later the honour of breeding three blue 
merle champions in one litter fell to Mrs. N. K. George of 
“Beulah” fame. 

At this period the Ashsteads (Mr. R. H. Roberts) were 
forging ahead. About the same time Ch. Laund Lindrum 
caused a stir by beating Mr. G. E. Deane’s Ch. Fashion’s 
Superior, a winner of thirteen challenge certificates. Shortly 
after that event, he was purchased by Mrs. R. E. James 
and started a spectacular career, as a show dog and at stud. 
His most notable sons were Mrs. James’s Ch. Mariemeau 
Fantail and Ch. Mariemeau Brilliantine, as well as Mrs. 
P. Carter's Ch. Knight of Monaster. Fortunately, this team 
remained in the country and did much for the breed. Ch. 
Laund Lindrum was bred by Mr. C. F. Pyle from Eden and 
Laund blood. 

The early 1930's were characterized by the advance of 
women breeders. Knight of Monaster was only entered 
as far as the mid-limit at the Birmingham show of 1933 but 
he was selected for the receipt of the challenge certificate. 
The bitch certificate of that show was given to his half- 
sister, Seftonian Sunflower. Impressed by this performance, 
Mr. Rudman decided to send his best bitch to Ch. Laund 
Iindrum, with the result that he bred Seedley Study, the 
sire of Ch. Walford of Waldemar. Probably the most 
distinguished son of Ch. Knight of Monaster was Ch. The 
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Laird of Killartry, bred by Miss E. M. Ball. Between 1930 
and 1939, the Mariemeau, the Ashstead, the Alphington 
(Mrs. A. E. Newbery), the Backwoods, the Beulah and the 
Delwood (Mrs. Wilberforce) enjoyed considerable pro- 
minence. 

Collies are so handsome and are distinguished by such a 
degree of sagacity that one wonders why they are not once 
again among the first half-dozen breeds. They have made a 
fine recovery, however, and from the 609 registrations in 
1946, they jumped to 1,182 in 1949. 

Very regretfully I have to record that the history of 
the Smooth Collie is wholly uneventful. This variety only 
differs from his more showy brother in length of coat, being 
identical in all other points. Coat does make a difference, I 
know, but for all that I have always had a weakness for the 
Smooths, which are smart, active, sensible looking dogs, 
and it is much to be regretted that they are not in more 
hands. I remember vividly how outstanding Mr. Stansfield's 
blue merle Ch. Laund Lynne used to be about 1920. In that 
year she was awarded the Lonsdale Cup for the best bitch 
in the Kennel Club Show. This exquisite was bred by Mr. 
H. Whitley of "Primley" memories. Nine years later Mr. A. 
Newton’s Ch. Halghton Prince used to take a lion’s share of 
the certificates, and coming to the 1930's we have Ch. Laund 
Lanry, bred in 1931 by Mr. Clayton and first shown by Mr. 
Stansfield before he was passed on to Mrs. B. Pleydell- 
Bouverie. Mr. Stansfield was winning consistently between 
the two wars and Mrs. T. Harrison's "Herdwicks" were in 
the picture. Lady Kitty Ritson became interested in them 
in 1949 and she might do the variety some good if she 
devoted herself to it with her customary energy. 


THE SHETLAND SHEEPDOG 


Tuzsr charming little dogs, framed after the manner of a 
miniature Collie, belong emphatically to the twentieth 
century as far as any general knowledge of them goes. I 
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Mr. T. Avery's Cz. Billy of Stanfell 
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CHOW CHOW 
The late Mrs. Mannooch’s Ch. CAoonam Hung Kavong 
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first heard about them in 1908 through some being exhibited 
at agricultural shows in Scotland, and I asked Mr. Hector 
Whitehead, who was a breeder of West Highland White 
Terriers, to give me some information, as I understood that 
he had several. He sent me a photograph of Orczy, who 
weighed no more than g lbs., thinking I might like to have 
it as a curio. Well, he did look eccentric, and fortunately, 
when Shetland Sheepdogs became accepted as such, 
breeders agreed to a more rational size. Mr. Whitehead had 
Olafsen at the same time, of whom he said:“‘If you could see 
him slouching along at my heels he would remind you of a 
Collie after a hard day’s work.” This little chap’s particular 
vocation, self-imposed, was to round up the hens, especially 
when they trespassed into the garden. 

Things began to move so quickly that the Shetland 
"Collie" Club was started at Lerwick in 1908, and [ am 
going a little bit too fast myself as I have just discovered that 
several were exhibited at Cruft’s two years earlier without 
being much noticed. A more serious attempt was made in 
Edinburgh in 1910 at, I believe, the Scottish Kennel Club 
show. The Countess of Áberdeen was among the exhibitors, 
and Lerwick Jarl was there, a dog whose blood passed into 
most pedigrees. 

The effort to have them known as Shetland Collies failed 
to meet with the approval of the Kennel Club, Collie 
breeders being opposed to any imitation of their name. In 
June of 1909 Mr. W. Ernest Milne, President of the 
Scottish Shetland "Collie" Club, which had recently been 
formed, had an interview with the committee of the Kennel 
Club with regard to the recognition of the breed and the 
name by which it should be called. He stated that these 
dogs were used in the island for keeping sheep from tres- 
passing on other lands than those of their owners, the local 
term being warding. The sheep were very small and so were 
the dogs, and men of advanced years could remember 
seeing the dogs all their lives. Locally they were known as 
Toomies. Mr. Milne did not succeed in his object, but a 
little later the Kennel Club expressed their willingness to 
put them on the registers as Shetland Sheepdogs, and in 
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1914 sufficient had been registered for them to be advanced 
to a separate classification and championship status. In 
that year the English Shetland Sheepdog Club came into 
being. 

lr 1915 the first challenge certificate was offered at ` 
Birmingham and was won by Mrs. Hubard’s Frea, sired by 
Lerwick Jarl. Naturally, there was some difference of 
opinion concerning the exact type at which breeders should 
aim. The Shetland and Scottish Clubs wanted Collies in 
miniature, while the English Club qualified the expression 
to the extent that the dogs should be “approximately” a 
show Collie in miniature. Some of their members, of which 
Miss C. Bowring was a leader, did not care for the extreme, 
long and narrow head of the Collie that had become fashion- 
able in recent years. Gradually the Collie type became 
common. Then Mr. E. C. Pierce, a successful breeder of 
the bigger dogs, bought a little bitch in 1923 who seemed to 
him to be the nearest thing to a Collie that he had seen, 
although she had been unnoticed at Cruft’s show in 1923. 
In her first litter was Ch. Eltham Park Petite who received 
every challenge certificate for which she competed. Her 
second litter contained Ch. Winstonian Pixie, Ch. Eltham 
Park Ellaline and Eltham Park Emmie, the latter becoming 
the dam of Ch. Eltham Park Esme, who was sold to 
America in 1946. These achievements seemed to direct the 
thoughts of breeders to the orthodox Collie type. 

After the interruption caused by the first war, the Shelties 
began to assert their charms, attracting a number of 
admirers. This liking might very well extend to the general 
public for they are very pleasing in every way, in appearance 
and in disposition. Much credit must be given to Miss 
Bowring for her efforts on behalf of the breed, as an 
exhibitor, judge, and propagandist. Two kennels seem to 
have stood out prominently, those belonging to Miss Beryl 
Thynne and to Mrs. E. Baker (“Houghton Hil’). Among 
other prominent exhibitors were Miss E. Humphries, Miss 
M. Read, Mrs. J. A. and Miss P. M. Allen, Mrs. R. E. 
James, Miss M. C. Tod and Mrs. H. Wilberforce. Shortly 
before the war the Hon. Mrs. Berry and Lt.-Col. the Hon. 
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B. Russell began to show an interest that promised to be 
useful. Mrs. Wilberforce and Col. Russell went on exhibit- 
ing after the war, when a number of new admirers came in, 
and by 1950 the prospects were distinctly encouraging, 


THE OLD ENGLISH SHEEPDOG 


A vast difference separates the homely bobtail of the 
farmyard and the sheep-run from the aristocrats that go by 
the name ot Old English Sheepdogs. The cultivated 
specimens which can be seen in the show ring are so 
pleasing that if we were not familiar with them, and one or 
two were brought in from abroad everybody would be 
talking about them. I do not say that Old English Sheep- 
dogs are not doing well, but they deserve a much higher 
place than has been assigned to them by the whims of 
exhibitors. They are bigger and carry much more profuse 
coats than their kin used on the farms. They are remarkably 
active, being able to clear a five-barred gate with ease, and to 
see one dance over a large judging ring is a treat, as Whyte 
Melville wrote of his Foxhound, King of the Kennel. 

The opening paragraph on general appearance attached 
to the Standard describes: "A strong, compact-looking dog 
of great symmetry; absolutely free of legginess; profusely 
coated all over; very elastic in a gallop but in walking or 
trotting has a characteristic ambling or pacing movement; 
and his bark should be loud, with a peculiar pot casse 
ring in it. All round he is a thick-set, muscular, able-bodied 
dog, with 2 most intelligent expression, free of all Poodle or 
Deerhound character.”’ 

The development of the coat has been progressive for a 
good many years. A photograph of Wall-eyed Bob shows 
how lacking in this respect was the dog that founded Mrs. 
Fare Fosse’s kennel in the 1890's. He seems to have been 
much like the dogs that I remember in the midland counties, 
slouching behind the drovers who were taking cattle into 
Peterborough market. I do not think people will quarrel 
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with me if I pay tribute to the very great help this lady has 
been to the breed for more than forty years. Wall-eyed Bob, 
though coming to Mrs. Fare Fosse without a pedigree, 
sired some good ones, and inspired her to take up the breed 
with which she has been so significantly identified. As a 
mate for him she bought a bitch from a nearby dairy, which 
appealed to her as having a characteristic head, and in the 
first litter was Birthday, who became the dam of Ch. 
Thundercloud and Ch. Fair Weather, both of which came 
out at Crufts in 1899, where they carried all before 
them. These two, of course, overlapped into the present 
century, which is my justification for writing about their 
parentage. 

Ch. Fair Weather was the biggest winner of her time and 
became the ancestress of most of the leading exhibits in the 
following twenty-five years. Some time after the end of the 
first war Mrs. Fare Fosse was represented in the show ring 
by Ch. Glorious Weather and Ch. Matchless Weather, 
which is a record that has seldom been equalled. Messrs. 
Tilley Bros. of Shepton Mallet, a family that was continued 
after 1945 by Mr. H. A. Tilley, were among the early 
breeders. One of their most successful exhibits was Ch. 
Dolly Gray, bred in 1901 by Mrs. F. Travis and own sister 
to Ch. Handsome Boy. 

Mrs. S. Charter ("Brentwood") owned another kennel 
that was foremost from 1901 to 1914. Mrs. J. J. Oakman's 
Ch. Shepton Laddie was a great dog in his day. Having won 
a challenge certificate in 1911, he collected seven the next 
year and four in 1913, when he was not often exhibited. 
An offer of £500 for him was not accepted. As soon as the 
war was over Miss McTurk came into prominence with 
dogs founded on the strains of Mrs. Fare Fosse and Mrs. 
Charter. Probably her best was Ch. Night Raider, who, 
having been whelped in 1917, could not be exhibited until 
1920, when he soon gained his title. Many tempting offers 
for him from America were refused. Ch. Old Bill of 1924 
also had great merit. 

From this time down to 1939 we had a succession of 
clever breeders, some of whom were Miss F. A. White, Mrs. 
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Beard, Mrs. M. F. Sheffield, Mrs. E. Breakspear, Mr. W. 
N. Tod, Lt.-Col. J. Reid-Kerr, Mliss A. Tireman, Miss 
K. J. Herdsman, Mr. J. J. Horsfield, Col. W. A. Wetwan, 
Mrs. W. E. Durham-Waite, Mrs. J. M. A. Tod and Mr. 
F. J. and Mrs. Sanders. The renewed interest that set in 
after 194.5 makes one sanguine. 


THE BEARDED COLLIE 


LITTLE need be said about Bearded Collies, which are 
found principally in the mountainous districts of Scotland, 
and are seldom seen in England. Mrs. Cameron Miller 
showed a few in London between the wars without gaining 
any recruits, and since 1925 one or two have appeared. They 
have more suggestion of the Old English Sheepdog than of 
the Collie, but they do not carry the wealth of coat of the 
former, although they are rough and shaggy, with hair on 
the legs down to the feet. A slate or reddish fawn is the 
usual colour, sometimes with a white collar or white on the 
legs. A beard under the chin gives the name. The tail is 
undocked. In size they are somewhat smaller than the 
Bobtail. No official standard has been formulated. 


THE BORDER COLLIE 


Turse homely-looking little black-and-white dogs (some- 
times all black) are of incalculable economic service to 
mankind. Without them, sheep farming would be difficult, 
if not almost impossible in some parts, and wherever they 
are they are doing the work of many men in all quarters of 
the globe in which the pastoral industry flourishes. My 
readers will find some particulars about them and their work 
in the chapter on “Making Better Sheepdogs”. Those who 
have read about James Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd, who 
died in 1835, will know that Scotland had its clever sheep- 
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dogs before the close of the eighteenth century. We shall be 
reasonably safe in assuming that the show Collie and the 
Border Collie sprang from them, taking divergent roads 
after the handsomer dogs became destined to lead lives of a 
less arduous nature. | 

Border Collies emerged as a distinctive breed under that 
name through the efforts of farmers and shepherds on both 
sides of the Border, being selected, not for their appearance 
so much as for their working abilities. They belong essenti- 
ally to the noble army of workers, and so no standard of 
points can be offered for the guidance of readers. But, what 
is far more important, the International Sheep Dog Society 
compiles a Stud Book from which breeders can ascertain th 
pedigrees of the most capable performers. | 

Roughly speaking, it may be said that they are rough- 
coated, usually black-and-white or black, but occasionally 
sable and still more rarely blue merle. It is desirable that 
they should be short in the back, strong in the loins and 
narrow in the chest. A narrow chest permits of easier and 
freer action and, in the opinion of an experienced trainer, 
the short-backed, narrow-chested dogs do not tire as readily 
as the others. Round or cat-feet are the neatest, but my 
informant prefers those that are longer, which go by the 
name of hare-feet. The feet should be well covered with 
hair. There is a stop between the eyes and good frontal 
development, ears are either prick or semi-erect. The tail 
is carried low; stifles well bent “and of such a shape as 
almost to meet the elbow when the dog ts springing”. 

The herding instinct is inherited by these dogs, and 
puppies may be seen rounding up ducks and hens. It is 
inadvisable to start training until they are six to eight 
months old. They should not be allowed to run on the sheep 
until they have sufficient speed, in case they should learn to 
bark. They should work silently except when handling a big 
flock. 

The necessity of using Border Collies not being so pro- 
nounced in the south as further north, it is not usual for 
shepherds or farmers from those parts to compete at trials. 
Mr. Vincent Routledge, however, a well-known ‘supporter 
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of field trials for gundogs, has run the Borders as a hobby 


with a good deal of success. 8 


THE DALMATIAN 


REPRESENTATIVES Of an old breed, the modern Dalmatians 
are likeable, friendly and attractive in appearance. To the 
best of my recollection they have changed little in type 
during the first half of this century. Pictures of the older 
dogs do not suggest that they had the same liberty of action 
as their later successors but it may be simply the faulty 
manner in which they were posed. They are essentially 
open-air dogs, loving exercise and capable of travelling 
considerable distances, though no one nowadays asks them 
to emulate the feats of their predecessors in the first half of | 
the nineteenth century when their chief function in life was 
to run under carriages or coaches, a duty in which they 
revelled. 

We still hear occasionally of their being asked to run 
with conveyances. Between the two wars Mr. G. B. Gush, a 
solicitor in Rochester Row, Westminster, who drove both 
coach and phaeton, used to be accompanied by three of his 
prize-winning Dalmatians. He would drive up to West- 
minster from St. John’s Wood in the morning with his dogs, 
which he had taught to run on the near side of the pavement 
and pause at a side turning until he gave the word to 
proceed. In this manner they followed him through the 
busy Wes: End. 

Mrs. H. Wilson-Bedwell, who is probably our oldest 
breeder, used to give hers horse exercise, as many others 
have done, and some owners trained their dogs to run close 
to a bicycle, so that they could go through heavy traffic with 
safety. I think Mrs. Wilson-Bedwell came into the breed 
somewhere about 1899 and she was exhibiting down to 
1932, at any rate, and had some dogs in 1950. 

Prominent among the breeders before 1914 were Mr. 


and Mrs. J. C. Preston and Mr. A. R. Fish (“Penwortham”) 
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representing Lancashire. Mr. W. Proctor was another 
successful exhibitor from. the north country. Dr. Wheeler 
O’Bryen, Mr. W. B. Hermon, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Kemp, 
and Mr. and Mrs. F. Wardell, also did credit to the old 
brigade. | 

Dalmatians were only doing moderately well between 
1901 and 1914; 1n fact, by 1911 they had fallen to 57 
registrations at the Kennel Club, and two years later they 
had come down to 38, which was almost disastrous. After 
1920 there was an influx of new breeders who pushed the 
registrations up until they had reached 630 by 1930. Five 
years further on they had passed the thousand, which is 
evidence of their growing popularity. Between 1945 and 
1950 they had not quite reached the magic four figures but 
they were doing very well until the latter year when registra- 
tions fell off in an unaccountable manner. 

Some strong kennels in the inter-war period were owned 
by Miss E. V. Barnes, Mrs. V. M. Eggo, Capt. A. Keevil, 
Lord Wrottesley and Miss Shirley-Mallion. 

The foundation of the the British Dalmatian Club about 
1926, with Mr. E. C. Greenwood as the moving spirit, gave 
a great impetus to the breed and its annual shows were 
characterized by imagination and the application of new 
ideas. Their Year Books were admirably produced and I am 
glad to say that they were continued after the war. Mr. 
Martin S. Fisher compiled an excellent one for the year 
1936, in which he gave at the beginning illustrations of 
the dogs from his collection of pottery. The issue for 1949 
was of special interest as it contained a list of champions 
since 1920. 

Dalmatians should appeal to exhibitors who like to put 
down dogs in their natural state without any excessive 
preparation beyond that of grooming. The only method of 
faking a Dalmatian which I know is that of plucking out 
with a pair of tweezers the white hair that many appear in the 
spots. This, I believe, is sometimes done. You cannot add 
to or subtract from these spots except by selective breeding, 
nor can the shape and distribution be altered. Much may 
be said about their suitability as domestic companions. 
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They are hardy, active, friendly in disposition and easily 
kept clean. e | 


THE FRENCH BULLDOG 


FRENCH Bulldogs had been long enough in this country to 
have become fairly established by the beginning of the new 
century, and they had outlived some of the prejudice 
aroused by the name. In certain respects they differ so 
materially from the British Bulldog that it took some time 
for us to become accustomed to the bat ears and head and 
jaw of unorthodox shape. Little fauit could be found with 
their bodies, indeed, in some ways they were more shapely 
than our own. In order that there could be no confusion we 
gave them their French designation, Bouledogues Francais, 
and so it remained until June of 1912, when the Kennel 
Club decided very sensibly to have them called French 
Bulldogs. 

Their first supporters included Lady Lewis, Col. and 
Mrs. Romilly, Mrs. Pelham-Clinton, Mrs. H. L. Cochrane, 
Mrs. Colman, Mrs. Lesmoir Gordon, Mrs. Townsend 
Green, Mrs. Charles Waterlow, Lady Spicer, Lady 
Kathleen Pilkington, and Mrs. H. Roberts. By 1914 they 
had attracted so many admirers that entries at shows were 
considerable. Most of the breeders mentioned remained 
faithful after the resumption of activities in 1920, but the 
recovery was rather slow. In the 1930's the advance was 
marked, and by that time Mrs. D. Sugden was coming to 
the front with the ‘“‘Silpho” dogs, which were of a charming 
type, especially in head, and about the same date Mrs. J. 
Seymour-Osborne was also playing a strong hand under the 
"Rangeworthy" prefix. Mrs. Vaughan had some good ones 
recognized by the affix of “Chateau”. Mrs. Adair Dighton 
used to show some very pleasing examples of the pied dogs. 
There were not many of the old names cropping up after 
the second world war; Mrs. Cochrane being the best 
known. : 


Much: may be said in advocacy of the French Bulldog's 
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suitability as a companion, especially for those who want 
one that is reasonably sedate without being toyish, and 
that has not got the excitability of many of the smaller 
dogs. 


THE GREAT DANE 


Great Danes enjoy a popularity that places them easily in 
the forefront of the bigger breeds, one explanation probably 
being that they are beautifully proportioned, built on 
graceful lines and have an activity that is denied to most of 
their size. At their best, with the head carried well up, on a 
clean neck, they are imposing to a degree. Low head 
carriage is a common fault and a most serious, detracting as 
it does from the majestic appearance ofa dog. 

Great Danes suffered materially for a time from the 
Kennel Club’s decision to prohibit cropping, the natural ear 
often being heavy and ugly. The success of the efforts of 
breeders to produce a shapely ear has been one of the out- 
standing changes of the last half century. In most respects 
I should not say that the dogs have altered a great deal 
except that the general average of quality is appreciably 
higher. A larger percentage of good Danes is seen to-day 
than it was at the opening of the century, but it 1s difficult to 
institute mental comparisons of the leading dogs of to-day 
with those of forty or fifty years ago. My own impression 
is that we have no reason to suffer under an inferiority 
complex, our best, to my mind, being equal to the leading 
specimens of their predecessors. We have undoubtedly 
gained in quality and elegance of deportment. 

As far as colours are concerned, I do not think much 
difference has occurred in the style of brindles and fawns, 
but there is no doubt that harlequins have improved greatly, 
the change perhaps dating from the appearance of Brutus 
von Lichtenrade, imported by Mr. Becker. This dog’s 
name was afterwards changed to Figaro of St. Austell. 
Blues also became of a sounder colour and type, thanks 


largely to Miss Dickinson and Mr. Milsted. Miss Dickinson 
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imported Remus Meinel von Horst, who was considered to 
be the best blue in Gernamy. | 

The century opened well with such a magnificent exemp- 
lar before us as Mrs. Horsfall’s imported Ch. Hannibal of 
Redgrave. He was valuable not only on account of his 
appearance but also because of his influence upon the breed 
at stud. He was the sire of Ch. Viceroy of Redgrave, Ch. 
Viking of Redgrave, Ch. Roger of Eccleshall and many 
others. Ch. Viceroy of Redgrave was thought to be the most 
perfect Great Dane seen up to his time, and his name 
appears in the pedigrees of numbers of important champions. 
For the first few years of the century Mrs. Horsfall was 
dominant, winning more than the lion’s share of challenge 
certificates, and it was a calamity when she terminated her 
activities abruptly, but the blood of her strain remained to 
do excellent service. 

In 1908 Mr. M. B. Kirwan’s Conn of Cleveleys, a 
wonderful fawn, began a series of victories that gave him 
more challenge certificates than any other Dane had won up 
to that date. He was a son of Ch. Tiger of Cleethorpes. 
Miss Dickinson’s Ch. Rupert of Rungnook was another 
fawn that did much winning. 

In the era ending in 1914, enthusiasm among breeders 
was great and there was a feeling of friendliness that made 
it pleasant to mix with them. Dr. Morell Mackenzie, whose 
"Great Danes" was the first important monograph, was an 
excellent propagandist and some of the leading breeders 
were Dr. and Mrs. Osburne ("Lindville), Mr. FI. Whitley 
(“Primley’”), whose Ch. Primley Prodigal was a leading 
brindle about 1910, Mrs. Napier Clavering, Miss M. R. 
Tollemache (‘‘Loseberry’’), the Hon. W. B. Wrottesley, 
Mr. W. H. Boyes, Mr. A. Cornish-Bowden, and Mrs. 
Fielder. | 

It was somewhere about 1907 that Mrs. Hatfield of 
Sudbury in Suffolk began to get together a kennel of 
harlequins that soon gave her supremacy in dogs of this 
very elusive pattern. She won her first challenge certificate 
with Ch. Zenda of Sudbury in 1911 and she was continuing 
to exhibit successfully until the outbreak of the second 
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war. Her dogs were characterized by great bone and correct 
formation and the markings, which are very important, were 
pleasing. Mrs. B. Lee Booker, who wrote a more modern 
work on the breed a few years ago, also began to exhibit 
about the same time as Mrs. Hatfield. In 1916 Mrs. 
Hornsby was showing a lovely harlequin in Sandra of Looe, 
afterwards a champion. 

After 1920 Mrs. Hatfield, Mrs. Napier Clavering, Mrs. 
Lee Booker and Mr. Whitley continued to exhibit, and then 
occurred the adhesion of Mr. J. V. Rank, which may be 
regarded as one of the most important events in the history 
of Great Danes. He began about 1922, principally with 
harlequins, two that he owned being Ch. Etive Magpie and 
Ch. Marcus of Walsall. To-day the affix of “Ouborough’’ 
indicates that the bearer of it comes from a strain that has 
been bred consistently on the most thoughtful lines. The 
harlequins were abandoned before long and Mr. Rank 
concentrated on brindles and fawns, with so much cleverness 
that the number of champions either in his kennels or 
springing from his strain is too extensive for me to enumer- 
ate. Mr. Rank, who has a clever manager in Mr. W. G. 
Siggers, has achieved the aim of all ambitious breeders, that 
is, impressing his hall-mark upon all the dogs that come 
from the Ouborough kennels. 

A year afterwards Mr. Gordon Stewart began operations 
upon a scale hitherto unprecedented and never since 
attained by anyone in this country. I cannot say that any 
American kennels have ever been similarly extensive, but 
all I know is that his were laid out with great organizing 
skill on the most perfect system. They accommodated some 
hundreds of dogs, with a training school attached and a 
veterinary surgeon in attendance. He had a very handsome 
harlequin in Ch. Wulfram of Sendale, a litter brother to 
Miss Mansell’s big winner Maurice of Cuddington. After 
carrying on for more than twelve years, in which his dogs 
received many challenge certificates, Mr. Stewart gave up 
Great Danes and went in for fattening poultry on a large 
scale. 

It is cheering to know that breeders with fewer opportuni- 
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ties have not been deterred by fear of these outstanding 
kennels but have persevered so commendably that they have 
been able to breed champions. 

The end of the second great war found the position 
serious. Only a few Great Danes were kept on by the old 
breeders, and the difficulty of obtaining suitable foods 
meant that the most of the young stock that had come along 
was deficient in bone and substance. However, it was not 
long before an improvement was noticeable. 


THE KEESHOND 


Tue advent of the Keeshond soon after shows had started 
up again In 1920 seemed, to use a time-honoured phrase, to 
fill a long-felt want. Numbers of people approved of the 
Spitz type as exemplified by the Pomeranian but wished for 
a somewhat bigger dog. When Mrs. Wingfield Digby of 
Sherborne Castle began to exhibit a breed that she had 
registered as Dutch Barge dogs, I predicted immediately 
that a promising future lay before them. In answer to my 
enquiries, Mrs. Wingfield Digby told me that she first saw 
these dogs when, as a young girl, she was with a yachting 
party that went up the Dutch canals. Every barge had a dog 
in charge, and their demeanour and appearance pleased the 
young girl so much that she bought two puppies from a 
dignified old skipper for the sum of four shillings apiece. 
The liking thus fostered bore fruit between the two wars, 
and Colonel and Mrs. Digby imported some of the most 
typical dogs they could get, and so started Keeshonds in this 
country. 

By the way, my use of an anglicized plural instead of the 
Keeshonden of the Dutch may not meet with approval but I 
think it is as well to fall in with our custom. It became 
apparent to members of the Kennel Club Committee that 
Dutch Barge Dogs could not be the correct name of the 
breed, and investigation established that it should be 
Keeshonds, which is the Dutch variety of the German 
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Spitz, the Wolf Spitz of Germany of which we had heard 
so much previously merely being a sub-variety of grey 
colour. All belong to the same family as the Pomeranian, 
which 1s the great Spitz family. In 1926 the Kennel Club 
Committee decided that in future the Dutch name must be 
used and that all previously registered as Dutch Barge Dogs 
should be transferred to the Keeshond registers. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century Cornelius de 
Witt, thought by one section of the Dutch community to be 
a patriot, while I suppose those who were opposed to him 
regarded him as the reverse, had as his constant companion 
a Spitz. These dogs afterwards went by the name of 
Keeshond, Kees being short for his christian name. Silver 
spoons were made with one of the dogs on the top, and 
bought by his adherents. The new breed soon attracted 
admirers, of whom one of the most energetic was Baroness 
Burton, whose Dochfour Hendrik became a champion in 
1929. He was bred by Colonel and Mrs. Wingfield Digby 
in 1926 by their Hendrik van Zaandam out of Gesina van 
Zaandam and was described as a silver grey with black 
points. It is worth laying stress upon him because of his 
achievements at stud. Among his progeny were Miss H. 
Kay’s Ch. Tiptoes, Mrs. J. Norton’s Ch. Bingo, Mrs. J. R. 
Foster’s Ch. Sterndale Sargo, Lady Burton’s Ch. Dochfour 
Wanda, and Lady Cooper’s Ch. Dochfour Jacob, which is 
a pretty good record. 

Among the earliest adherents were Mrs. W. G. Gatacre, 
Mrs. J. C. Moore and Mrs. F. W. Morton. Challenge 
certificate winners in their first year were Mrs. Moore’s 
Bartel van Zaandam, Miss J. L. Stevenson’s Berkel, Lady 
Burton’s Dochfour Hendrik and Dochfour Gerda, and 
Colonel and Mrs. Wingfield Digby’s Gesina van Zaandam. 
A number of first-class dogs issued from Sherborne Castle 
and in the 1930’s Miss O. M. Hastings made the affix 
"Evenlode" prominent. I am glad to say that the Van 
Zaandam and Evenlode strains were still in existence after 
1945, when many new breeders appeared. 

Keeshonds should have a considerable vogue as house- 
hold companions, appealing to those who like dogs of a 
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modest size with long stand-off ‘coats, tails tightly curled, 
short backs, and foxy heads surmounted by small erect ears. 
They are well endowed with intelligence and have friendly 
natures. 


THE MASTIFF 


Ix order to study the history of Mastiffs in the first half of 
this century we may adopt the unusual procedure of 
beginning near the end, which seems to be a topsy-turvy 
way of doing things, but my excuse is that the last ten years 
had a dramatic interest that was lacking in the previous 
forty. Confronted with the knowledge that Britain would be 
no place for such big dogs after the declaration of war, 
owners sold their stock abroad or refrained from breeding, 
so that when we began to look about again it was discovered 
that scarcely any Mastiffs remained. This was approxi- 
mately the position as ascertained by the Old English 
Mastiff Club, of which Mrs. Dickin was the devoted hon. 
secretary. A census disclosed that about thirty survived, but 
these figures were deceptive, the majority being over eight 
years old, and consequently almost useless. This number 
subsequently sank to eight through the deaths of the older 
dogs. Not more than three litters could be traced as having 
been bred in the course of the war, and they had not been 
registered, but it was believed that only one had matured 
out of the puppies bred. 

Obviously, the situation was so critical that energetic 
measures had to be taken to prevent this noble breed, the 
oldest breed we have, from becoming extinct. Mrs. Dickin 
tackled the matter with commendable energy. At a com- 
mittee meeting of the Old English Mastiff Club in 1947 it 
was reported that twenty-five owners had been discovered. 
Six people had offered to keep dogs or rear puppies, and 
letters had been received from sixty-five who wanted 
puppies. 

In 1948 I think it was, Mrs. Dickin had the enterprise 
to visit America and spy out the land. Her efforts were 
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disappointing, as she failed to find anyone who was willing 
to sell dogs for export. She visited four kennels and corres- 
ponded with half a dozen other owners, all of whom received | 
her with very great kindness and sympathy. 

Several members of the club managed to import puppies. 
In August of 1947 two bitches arrived from America for 
Mr. Frank Bowles of Newtown Linford, Leicestershire in 
return for three he had exported at the beginning of the 
war, but one of them died in quarantine. Mrs. Day of 
Pyleigh Manor, Lydiard St. Lawrence, Somerset, brought 
back a bitch puppy from Canada. Mr. Keith Hulbert of 
Lyndhurst, Hampshire, managed to get a dog from 
America of very good English blood, that being the only 
survivor from a 1947 litter. 

The Old English Mastiff Club is much to be congratul- 
ated upon the action it took towards ensuring the continu- 
ance of the breed. At a meeting in 1948 a fund was opened 
for the purpose of buying dogs, members being asked to 
pay a minimum of Zio towards it, the donors to have 
priority in the purchase of puppies from the stock thus 
obtained. ‘The sum of £90 was collected straightaway. 

At the Annual General Meeting in 1949 the welcome 
announcement was made that Mr. and Mrs. Mellish of 
Victoria, B.C. had sent the club two Mastiffs, a dog and a 
bitch, without asking payment, merely stipulating for the 
return of two puppies in the future. Mr. Hulbert, who had 
bred a nice litter, gave the club the first choice of two bitch 
puppies at a much reduced price. Mrs. Duke of Brechin, 
Angus, was of great assistance in making arrangements for 
the transport and quarantine of the Mastiffs from Canada, 
and she had also imported a dog and bitch for herself. The 
result was that the committee reported to the 1949 General 
Meeting that the position was far more hopeful than it was 
at the previous General Meeting. 

Mastiffs then owned by the club were three adult dogs, 
five adult bitches, six puppies and one bitch of eight 
months, at that time in quarantine. There was also a litter 
aged about eight months at that time, bred by Mr. Bowles 
out of his American bitch by a fine Bullmastiff dog. 
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I have set down these interesting transactions in order 
that there may be no ambiguity gn future years concerning 
what was done to meet an extraordinary emergency. 

I look upon Mastiffs as a national treasure, for they are 
the most ancient British breed, having been in this island 
before Julius Casar paid us his first visit in $$ B.C. So it 
comes about that I offer my tribute of praise to Mrs. 
Dickin and the members of the Old English Mastiff Club. 

If we now leave more recent history to go back to the 
beginning of the first half century, I shall have to note that 
Mr. Sidney Turner, the scholarly Chairman of the Kennel 
Club Committee, had not altogether abandoned the kennel 
that brought him into prominence, in favour of rose 
growing. Controversy was still raging about the shorter, 
more wrinkled type of head that had come largely through 
the progeny of Ch. Crown Prince, a dog bred by Mrs. 
Woolmore in 1880 and afterwards sold to Dr. Forbes 
Winslow. However, the change had been made, and the 
newer style of head continues, with some modifications. 
Leading exhibitors of the early century were Mr. A. J. 
Thorpe, Mr. R. Leadbetter, Mr. C. Aubrey Smith who re- 
ceived a knighthood many years later, Mr. Luke Crabtree, 
Mr. W. K. Taunton, Mr. A. W. Lucas and Mr. George 
Cook. Two other strains deserve a separate word or two. 

In 1914 an important kennel was that owned by Mr. 
W. H. Shackleton of Keighley, who at that time was the 
only person to own two living champions that had won all 
the cups offered, and had been awarded the Old English 
Mastiff Club’s 40-guinea cup five times. These were Ch. 
Viscount of Lidgett, a brindle dog, and Ch. Brompton 
Duchess, a fine bitch. The dog was runner up in the 
competition for the best exhibit at the Kennel Club show in 
1914, I think it was. | 

The other kennel I have in mind was the property of 
Colonel Z. Walker of Fox Hollies Hall, near Birmingham, 
which was founded in 1875 and was still running in 1914. 
. This means that in his early days he had to meet very stren- 
. uous competition. He was a steadfast adherent of the older 

stamp of dog and did not approve of the short face that 
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became fashionable in a few years. He guarded his strain 
zealously, rarely going outside for breeding stock and if that 
became necessary he examined minutely the pedigrees of 
any dogs or bitches that were brought in. Colonel Walker 
laid particular stress upon soundness, a matter that was 
often neglected, and I can remember some of his dogs 
dancing into the ring with a movement that was delightful. 
Among his best in the seven years prior to the 1914 war 
were Ch. Lord of the Manor, Ch. Countess Invicta, 
Ch. Britain’s Queen, and her litter sister Ch. Britain’s 
Belle, and last of all Ch. Charming Duchess, all of which 
were sound fore and aft and moved freely. 

Compared with some of the breeds, the number of 
Mastiffs was deplorably small. In 1908 not more than 
35 were registered at the Kennel Club and they had only 
increased to 60 by 1913. Soon after the end of the first 
war things began to move, so that in 1926 the registrations 
were 125, and in 1930 they had reached 198. Then again 
there was a slightly downward tendency, and I have already 
explained the position at the close of the second war. 

Soon after shows started again in 1920 Mr. G. P. 
Greenwood was beginning to exhibit again, and I am glad 
to say that in. 1950 he was still actively interested in the 
welfare of the breed. His father before him had bred 
Mastiffs since 1877. Mr. Greenwood’s Ch. Duke was one of 
the notabilities about 1928. 

A recruit who looked like being very useful was Mr. 
N. Haigh, whose Duke of Ashenhurst did a good deal of 
winning, and his Boadicea became a champion. Unfortu- 
nately, he did not stay long in the breed. In the 1920's Mr. 
R. H. Thomas, formerly of the Yosemite Valley, California, 
went into partenrship at Buxton with Mr. C. R. Oliver, and 
for a few years the dogs distinguished by the affix “Menai” 
did much to bring the breed under public notice. Then Mr. 
and Mrs. E. G. Oliver started a large kennel at Hellingly 
in Sussex, the king of which was Ch. Joseph of Hellingly, 
previously registered as Joseph of Studland. He was bred 
in 1925 by Mr. H. Young, his parents being King Baldur 
of Wantley (bred by Messrs. Thomas and Oliver), and 
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Iweedview Belle, a daughter of Adamas. Mr. J. C. Joyce’s 
Arolite seems to have passed on hisegood qualities to various 
dogs of standing. Miss I. Bell of Ascot, though not keeping 
an extensive kennel, was responsible for Mastiffs of a high 
class, and Mr. H. Cook ("Cleveland") was much to the 
fore. Mrs. Dickin became interested about 1928. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND 


One has to admit that in the year 1950 the bigger breeds 
had gone out of fashion among the general public, owing to 
the conditions under which we were living. No one occupy- 
ing a flat or small house could contemplate keeping a 
Newfoundland, for instance, no matter how pressing the 
claims might be of these fine dogs as companions and 
guards. We have to look to exhibitors to preserve a breed 
that 1s worthy of all commendation and that has been known 
to us for several centuries. 

For reasons that I am unable to explain, Newfoundlands 
have never done as well on the show bench at any time 
within my recollection as some of the other dogs of equal 
bulk. Again we have to look to the registration tables of the 
Kennel Club to give us guidance concerning the progress or 
otherwise of these dogs. They have not been without 
propagandists whose example and advocacy might have 
fired the imagination. There was Byron’s stirring epitaph 
on Boatswain, his devoted friend, 


Who possessed Beauty without Vanity 
Strength without Insolence 
Courage without Ferocity 
And all the Virtues of Man without his Vices. 


Then of course we had Landseer’s picture, ““A Distinguished 
Member of the Humane Society," after which the white 
and black dogs were called Landseers. He painted others 
as well, all of which were popular in his day. 
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Miss Goodall, who owned Ch. Gipsy Princess, Mr. C. C. 
Holdenby, the Rev. W. T. Wellacott, Mrs. Mansfeld, 
Mr. Coates and Mrs. Nicolas, were all familiar figures in 
the show ring in the opening years of this century. Lt.- 
Col. J. Reid Kerr could always be relied upon to produce | 
some excellent specimens from Scotland, and Miss M. 
van Oppen (now Mrs. Charles Roberts) was exhibiting as 
long ago as 1911, inspired no doubt by the example of her 
father, who was a very old breeder. Viscountess Malden 
had some good ones before the first war and so had Mrs. 
W. A. Lindsay, as well as Mr. J. J. Horsfield. Mr. G. C. 
Drabble, from the Isle of Wight, made the “Sandown” 
dogs familiar. | 

A glance through the Kennel Club registrations does not 
reveal a very prosperous state of affairs. In 1908 72 were 
registered, and by 1913 they were down to 55. Matters did 
not begin to move at the end of the first war until about 
1926, when $o registrations appeared. There were no 
great variations until 1935 when the figures jumped to 
93: | 
In 1922 Mr. G. Bland bred Ch. Siki, a son of Mrs. 
Wetwan’s Ch. Shelton King. Shelton King, who was bred 
by Miss E. Goodall in 1917, did good service to the breed. 
Mr. G. C. Drabble, Lt.-Col. J. Reid Kerr, Mrs. Wetwan, 
Mr. J. J. Horsfield, and Miss van Oppen were pre-war 
breeders who came up again. Mr. G. Bland had several 
champions. Colonel Reid Kerr’s Ch. Gleborchd Boss won a 
number of certificates. 

Things were very serious in 1945 and it was evident that 
if the breed was to be kept alive, to resort to outside sources 
would be necessary. Mrs. Roberts, who was secretary of 
the Newfoundland Club, had an in-whelp bitch presented 
to her by the Newfoundland Club of America, and she 
managed to rear five puppies in quarantine, only one of 
which, unfortunately, was a bitch. She kept the bitch 
puppy and sold the four dogs, one of which went to Miss 
Herdman, an old member of the Club. Mrs. Handley, who 
had done a lot for the breed, tried hard to keep it going 
through the war, and her last litter was bred about 1943. 
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In 1950 she had a fine Landseer dog from that litter but a 
sister of his died whelping the yea? before. 

Another bitch puppy she gave to Mrs. Bennett, but this 
bitch has never been able to produce puppies. ‘The granddam 
of these was a Landseer bitch that Mrs. Roberts imported 
from the United States just before the war. Mrs. Handley 
also had two stud dogs in 1950. Mrs. Bennett imported in 
1950 a bitch from Holland and Major Dawson bought one 
in Germany. Several other litters were bred, so that in the 
middle of 1950 it was reckoned that we had 39 Newfound- 
lands in the country. 

Newfoundlands are so wise and friendly, such incompar- 
able water dogs, that they can safely be recommended to 
anyone who has the room for companions of their size. 
Their exploits in saving human lives from watery graves 
are so familiar that it would be almost redundant for me to 
emphasize them. 


THE POODLES 


THE early years of the present century were an interesting 
period in the history of Poodles. What we now call the 
standard dogs—both curlies and cordeds—were in full 
beauty. The Miniatures were in the formative stage and 
breeders were giving themselves up to the production of 
new and exquisite colours as an addition to the conventional 
black, white and red. The cordeds were then a feature of 
shows, largely through the efforts of Mr. and Mrs. R. V. A. 
Graves and M. Dagois. 

We must go back for a moment to the 1890's when M. 
Dagois was showing Ch. The Model, a wonderful corded 
of beautiful type and the proud carriage that is so essential 
if we are to see Poodles to perfection. I have to mention him 
because his son, Ch. The Joker, also owned by M. 
Dagois, sired Mrs. L. W. Crouch's curly black Poodle, Ch. 
Orchard Admiral. If pedigrees could be carried far enough 
back it would probably be ascertained that many of the 
best modern standard dogs go back to The Model. 
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Down to 1914, Mrs. Grave's kennel was of supreme 
importance, many great dogs coming from it. One could 
survey the cordeds with mixed feelings—admiration for 
their wonderful type and stylish carriage, tinctured, however, 
by the feeling that they were thoroughly unnatural. The 
cords, which were of great length, were really attributable 
to the fact that the hair was never combed out but was 
twisted with a mixture of vaseline and paraffin to prevent it 
becoming broken. One had the impression that the dogs 
were only suitable for being kept in a glass case. I have not 
seen one for some years, the more rational curlies having 
taken their place. The two were at one time divided in the 
Kennel Club's Stud Books. | 

Mrs. Crouch appeared in 1901 under the “Orchard” 
prefix, and in a few generations she had bred Ch. Orchard 
Admiral, who, many would think, was the best standard 
Poodle that we have ever had; at any rate, he was not only a 
great Poodle but also a great dog, fit to take his place among 
the leading champions. 

Major and Mrs. Robert Long had much to do with the 
introduction of new colours, and I well remember how keen 
they were upon exhibiting. It was a matter for regret when 
they gave up their kennels. She died in 1919 and in 1926 
Major Long went to live in Southern Rhodesia, where 
he took as active a part in public affairs as he had previously 
done in Wiltshire. He died in 1938. 

A little before the end of the last century the Miss 
Brunkers made a mild sensation by breeding Pierette 
Jackson ’95, a blue Poodle. With London Pride as sire, 
an imported dog of this colour, some of her progeny were 
Nanette Brise and La Poupee, and they were the means of 
bringing into life Luna, who became an American champion, 
Mouffion Bleu, a silver-grey miniature, and Whippendell 
Barbe-Bleue, a curly blue. Mrs. Lee French bred Coquin, 
the best apricot colour of that time, shown by Mrs. 
Anderson. Mrs. Strong had some first class browns and 
Miss Burnett (later Mrs. Pearson) had a team of rich 
chocolates. Miss Hawley was also experimenting with 
various colours. This lady, I should explain, afterwards 
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became Mrs. Cyril Pacey, an accomplished breeder of the 
Wolvey West Highland Whites Terriers, and as good a 
judge of most breeds as any we have had. Meantime, the 
Miss Brunkers and other ladies were perfecting the tinies, 
which used to be called toys, but were in 1911 given a 
separate place on the registers of the Kennel Club as 
Miniature Poodles, under fifteen inches in height. 

Poodles became much more in fashion after the Kaiser’s 
war, though there was a difference in taste. The standard 
dogs were not doing anything out of the way as we 
approached the fateful 1939, while the Miniatures were 
coming along fast. When shows made a fresh start in 1920, 
Mrs. Graves and Miss Brunker continued to exhibit, the 
former until 1932 and the latter was still showing in 1937. 
The year 1926 was important since it signalized the estab- 
lishment of Miss Jane Lane’s Nunsoe kennels. From that 
time onwards this clever lady owned numerous dogs of the 
highest quality. Perhaps the pick of them was her imported 
Nunsoe Duc de la Terrace, who exhibited quality of the 
highest and must rank among our great Poodles. He was 
made a champion almost at once. Another of her outstand- 
ing dogs was Ch. Nunsoe Nickola’s Christopher Robbin. 

Mrs. L. Murray Wilson who became interested in the 
breed about 1927 was afterwards conspicuous as an 
exhibitor. Mrs. G. E. Boyd gave the "Piperscroft" prefix 
fame in two hemispherse, and other supporters of the 
standards were Mrs. I’, Hutchinson, with the prefix 
"Nymphza"; Miss G. Weall (“Phidgity”); Mrs. A. E. 
d'Arcy Thompson, who owned Ch. Polichinelle; Miss N. 
Statter (“‘Rettats’’)’ 

The Hon. Mrs. Ionides started a fine kennel in Sussex 
about 1935 with the prefix " Vulcan", a model establishment 
which was going well in 1950. In 1934. Mrs. Sherman 
Hoyt exhibited Knight of Piperscroft here for a time, a 
dog bred by Mrs. Boyd. Mrs. Hoyt, who comes over 
occasionally to judge at our shows, is one of the leading 
authorities in the United States. It was a standard of hers 
that was the first Poodle to be made Best of all Breeds at the 
Westminster Kennel Club show in New York. 
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The Miniatures were making much progress before the 
war, stimulated by the tivo forefront kennels owned by 
Mrs. M. Campbell Inglis (“Mannerhead’’) and Mrs. G. E. 
Boyd ("Piperscroft'), both of whom were breeding in 1970, 
although Mrs. Campbell Inglis's operations were on a much 
smaller scale than formerly. ‘This lady will be remembered as 
having bred two exceptional dogs in Ch. Eric Brighteyes 
(winner of eight challenge certificates in 1935) and Ch. 
The Laird of Mannerhead. 

A number of champions of approved breeding sprang 
from Mrs. Boyd’s kennels. We all had a thrill when in 194.3 
the announcement came that Ch. Pitter Patter of Piperscroft. 
had been made the supreme champion at the Westminster 
Kennel Club show. The victory was all the more gratifying 
because the judge was Mr. Gerald M. Livingstone, who 
was a big field trial supporter. Pitter Patter was bred by 
Miss D. Fioman, her sire being Ch. Barty of Piperscroft. 
A Miniature Poodle had never before received this honour 
at that particular show. Mrs. Boyd bought the little charmer 
from Miss Homan and afterwards sold her to Mrs. P. H. 
B. Frelinghuysen of New Jersey. The thoughts of air raids 
impelled many people to sell their Miniatures to the United 
States. | 

America has made considerable inroads upon British 
stock, but our breeders manage to fill the vacancy satis- 
factorily. | 

Other successful exhibitors in the inter-war period were 
Miss M. E. Moorhouse (‘‘Chieveley”), Mrs. A. Hudson, 
Mrs, J. Taylor, Miss M. Y. Newall, and Mr. A. R. 
Willett’s Ch. Spriggan Bell, did much winning. With the 
war at an end, Miniatures were greatly in favour, the 
registrations jumping up to 2,641 in 1949. The standard 
dogs also improved, but their numbers were relatively 
small, the 1949 registrations being 537, | 

It must also be recorded that in the later years of the half 
century the general public had come to appreciate the wise 
heads and companionable qualities of these very likeable 
dogs, many of which were unclipped. In order to be 
thoroughly characteristic a Poodle should carry himself 
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proudly, with his head well up, as if he were one of the 
lords of creation. | 


THE PYRENEAN MOUNTAIN DOG 


Tue story of Pyrenean Mountain Dogs may be conveniently 
divided into two parts so far as their residence in this 
country is concerned, and both belong to the present 
century. It is true that something like a hundred and fifty 
years ago several of the Highland proprietors crossed 
them (they were then called Pyrenean Mastiffs) with their 
. Deerhounds, which seems to have been a rather incongruous 
alliance, but at any rate the alien blood soon disappeared, 
because Sir Walter Scott’s Maida, who was a typical 
Deerhound, was a very little way removed from the Pyrenean 
on one side. ‘That, however, is merely by the way, and it was 
not until about 1911 that Lady Sybil Grant, with rare dis- 
crimination, imported some of these dogs from the Pyrenees 
and delighted our eyes with their beauty. 

Lady Sybil, who is the elder daughter of the first Lord 
Rosebery, evidently had an eye for an animal, and she 
could not have put her powers of discernment to better use 
than by buying Milanollo Patou. The old man from whom 
she bought him remarked quaintly: ““My dog has only one 
fault, he is too beautiful." Patou was indeed beautiful, one 
of the handsomest dogs that I have ever seen. 

Just when there seemed to be a possibility of the- 
Pyreneans being fairly established, war conditions brought 
about the dispersal of Lady Sybil’s kennels, and I wondered 
if anyone would have sufficient enterprise to revive the 
breed after the war. Lady Sybil’s procedure was to announce 
her wish to buy, in response to which the shepherds and 
peasants brought their dogs to her at some place on the 
foothills of the mountains, and there she selected those that 
seemed to be the most suitable. 

The breed suffered in France as well as in this country 
and really typical dogs were scarce. Would anyone go to the 
trouble of importing them again, we asked ourselves. The 
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question was settled by Mme J. Harper Trois-Fontaines, 
a Belgian refugee who had become domiciled here after 
fleeing from the invading Germans. Mme Harper started 
her kennels about 1934 with two dogs and a bitch, having 
first inspected the principal kennels in France. Her favourite 
was a tall, typical dog, registered as Kop de Careil, who was 
carefully chosen for his pedigree as well as his looks. Then 
there was the good bitch Jannette de Boisy. The other dog 
was Nethou de Langladure. 

Madame Harper Trois-Fontaines increased the numbers 
as time went on and proceeded to proselytize with great 
energy, part of her services being the foundation of the 
Pyrenean Mountain Dog Club of Great Britain. She 
obtained a number of adherents, so that in the few years 
leading up to 1950 the entires at shows were satisfactory. 
The breed, in the meantime, had spread to the United 
States, where it is known as the Great Pyrenees Dog. 

The Pyreneans, besides being endowed with beauty, have 
temperaments that make them most pleasing companions. 
Their duties for centuries have been to protect flocks and 
do sentry work around the castles in that part of France that 
approaches the mountains. When bears and wolves 
abounded on the Pyrenees, the dogs, accompanied the 
shepherds, not to herd the flocks, but to keep off wild 
animals or human depredators. They have never lost this 
guarding instinct, but at the same time they are not aggres- 
sive, having dispositions that are not easily upset. 


THE ST. BERNARD 


Tus noble breed was hailed with acclaim soon after the 
middle of the nineteenth century, the most being made of 
its life-saving feats from the Hospice on the summit of the 
Great St. Bernard Pass between Switzerland and Italy. That 
these stories were probably exaggerated and that the first 
dogs to be shown here were much inferior to those we now 
possess is a matter that 1s outside the scope of this book and 
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one may skip the intervening years with the simple remark 
that they improved enormously én majesty of appearance 
and became immensely popular. 

Their fortunes had passed their best before the turn of 
the century, when interest was stimulated by the wonderful 
kennels owned in partnership by Mr. Ben Walmsley and 
Dr. G. Inman. These two gentlemen with remarkable skill 
combined the three leading strains going back to Pouf, Sir 
Hereward and Belline. They also introduced a modicum of 
: Mastiff blood, though we do not know in what proportions. 
Whatever they did, the result fulfilled the most sanguine 
expectations, giving the partners a family that was pre- 
dominant for some years. Their dogs were remarkable for 
their soundness, substance and symmetry, as well as type. 
Among the many champions that they bred, perhaps a 
leading place must be assigned to Viola, a smooth daughter 
of Parsifal. 

A serious fault in St. Bernards before the opening of the 
Bowdon kennels, and after their close, was unsoundness, 
especially in the hindquarters. Inman and Walmsley were 
their own most exacting critics, setting themselves a high 
standard, and they would not have anything to do with any 
dog that was not irreproachable in this respect. A remarkable 
feature was their consistency—that is to say, the large 
number of dogs and bitches they bred that had a high 
average level of excellence. Their dogs perhaps were not 
so big as some that went before them and came afterwards 
but as far as my own personal views are worth anything I 
would rather have an animal of medium size, provided he 
could move correctly, than the most imposing cripple. Ch. 
Viking and Ch. Wolfram probably contributed most to 
succeeding generations, each of them siring notabilities. 

These two gentlemen added distinction to the early years 
of the century and it was most regrettable when they ceased 
operations. We have had great dogs since their time, but on 
the whole quality and numbers fell of. Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Redwood continued to turn out dogs of a good type for 
some years. They had, I believe, a good deal of the Bowdon 
blood in their strain. 
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Miss A. M. M. Waller, Colonel R. S. Williamson, Miss 
A. S. Hobbs, Mrs. A. H. Parker and Mr. T. Taylor 
Messenger were among the chief exhibitors down to 1914. 
After the war Mr. and Mrs. Redwood carried on most 
successfully and almost at once a notable accession occurred 
that had a very marked influence upon the breed, in the 
person of Miss E. K. Lima, who in a few years married 
Mr. Staines, and founded the Abbotspass kennels. From 
then until the time of Mrs. Staines’s death we had a suc- 
cession of magnificent champions, of both roughs and 
smooths. | | 

Miss E. F. Watts was persevering with a comparatively 
few dogs and she had a notable champion in Caesario of 
Clairvaux after 1945. Mr. and Mrs. Chasty and Mr. F. W. 
Dovey put in a lot of work in the interests of the breed. 
The Misses J. & G. R. Pratt owned some typical champions 
and a few years before 1939 Mrs. Graydon-Bradley estab- 
lished a select kennel near Dover. Its inmates, I believe, 
were destroyed by a shell, but undeterred by this dis- 
appointment the lady reappeared again after the war. 

St. Bernards made a better recovery than might have 
been expected, considering the almost insuperable difh- 
culties of feeding these dogs under our restricted conditions. 
Mr. W. D. Joslin had by 1950 assembled a very substantial 
kennel on the outskirts of Luton. In that year his Snow- 
bound Beau Cherrie of St. Olam became a champion at 
the early age of sixteen months, and was so outstanding 
that her owner was offered £2,000 for her, which he refused. 
Lest this long name should puzzle some of my readers I 
should explain that Snowbound is the prefix of Mrs. D. C. 
Wilder, who bred this beautiful bitch, and Mr. Joslin’s 
affix of St. Olam was added after he bought her. 

A few kennels of this magnitude should ensure the future 
prosperity of a breed that is no longer likely to become a 
common sight in ordinary households unless conditions 
change very materially. A St. Bernard is unquestionably an 
ornament to any establishment, but with the current fashion 
for flats and small houses the minds of ordinary people 
naturally turn to smaller dogs. To be really characteristic, 
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St. Bernards should have benevolent and kindly dispositions, 
and one with a sour expression ig disliked. 


THE SAMOYED 


I once asked in an article in Country Life if dogs could be 
too beautiful. The answer, of course, seems to be obvious. 
We want to get them with as much beauty of form and coat 
as the skill of the breeder can devise. The subject I had in 
mind in putting that question was the Samoyed, which 
is so attractive in his stand-ofish white coat, his prick ears, 
his compact body and tightly curled tail, that it is no wonder 
he meets with universal admiration. 

Nature has dealt very kindly with most of the dogs of the 
Spitz type, and the Samoyed can fear comparison with none. 
These dogs were first introduced by Mr. E. Kilburn Scott 
about 1892, when he exhibited one at Leeds that he had 
bought in Russia. Mr. Kilburn Scott gave them the name 
under which they are known, because he got his original 
dog from one of the Samoyed tribes. In the north of Russia 
they were known as Laika, which simply means “barking 
dog," and 1n no sense associates them with the people who 
use them to herd reindeer, guard the home, and pull sledges. 

They were exhibited here in the classes for foreign dogs 
until 1912 when the Kennel Club gave them a separate 
classification. Since then they have grown greatly in num- 
bers. Women were their principal admirers, so that it came 
about that in 1912 the Lady's Samoyed Association was 
established, but it did not have a long life. Soon after the 
close of the first war a number of kennels came into exis- 
tence. One that had important consequences was that owned 
by Mrs. Edwards, whose Ch. Kara Sea enjoyed innumerable 
victories. When this lady started breeding in 1923, her 
first litter gave her two champions, one being the dog men- 
tioned and the other Ch. Tchita. Mustan of Farningham 
was their sire. One of the leading breeders considers that 
the greatest sire we have had was Mustan of Farningham 
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who, after being bred by Miss Marker, was sold by her 
to Mrs. Kilburn Scott, and then passed on to Mrs. Edwards. 
Ch. Kara Sea was the grandest of his progeny and won 
twenty-one challenge certificates. Another of his progeny 
was Ch. Loga of the Arctic, sold to Miss Keyte-Perry. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the value of Kara Sea at 
stud. He sired International Ch. Tiger Boy, Miss Keyte- 
Perry’s Ch. Kara Queen (twenty-three challenge certifi- 
cates) and Ch. Leader of the Arctic, also Mrs. Perry’s 
Ch. Kosca of Kobe, and many others. He started an un- 
broken line of champions of the most typical standard. 
His litter sister Ch. Tchita, who was afterwards owned by 
Miss Keyte-Perry, became the dam of her Ch. Snow Chief 
of the Arctic. 

Among the earliest breeders, apart from Mr. and Mrs. 
Kilburn Scott, Miss Thomson Glover was outstanding, 
. especially in bitches, Mrs. Gray Landsberg, Mrs. Stuart 
Thynne, and Mrs. Cammack, also had some fine dogs. 
Miss ‘Thomson Glover was exhibiting for many years. Miss 
Keyte-Perry, who began in 1924, has produced many 
beautiful champions bearing the affix “of the Arctic.” 
Perhaps her best home-bred ones were Ch. Silver Glow, 
Ch. Joy, International Ch. Dawn. Altogether she has bred 
or owned as many as sixteen English champions and seven 
challenge certificate winners, in addition. 

Mrs. D. L. Perry of the Kobe kennels owns another 
strain of Samoyeds that has been prolific in champions, 
and her dogs have received many honours. Mrs. Westcott 
("Snowland"), Miss D. B. Luke (‘‘Rippleby”), and Mr. 
and Mrs. Latham (‘‘Khatanga’’), were all exhibitors of 
repute, both before and after the second war. 


THE SCHIPPERKE 


By 1901 a dispute that had caused a schism in the ranks 
of Schipperke breeders had largely died down. This differ- 


ence of opinion, beginning to some extent as a personal 
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matter, resolved itself into a question of two prominent 
features that are now de rigueur in these dogs. It was said 
that the English Schipperke Club which was founded in 
1890 had adopted a standard that in some respects was not 
in accordance with that of the Belgian, and as Belgium was 
the country from which these dogs came, some breeders 
thought they ought to know best. The English dogs, 
apparently, were deficient in mane round the neck and in 
the “culotte” or breeching on the thighs; both of these are 
now essential features. In other respects I do not think 
there has been any great change in the style of Schipperkes 
since they first came here. | 

In 1901 they were more or less of a novelty and it seemed 
likely that they would become generally popular as house- 
dogs, because they were small without being toyish, were 
naturally hardy, having been largely reared by the Belgian 
working classes, particularly as guardians of barges on 
canals, whence the name Schipperke, or little skipper. 
lhey were also interesting companions, being alert and 
inquisitive, quick to notify the approach of a stranger and 
always ready for a walk. Having been deprived of the whole 
of their tail as puppies, they have a singularity of appearance 
that distinguishes them from other small dogs. 

They used to have some clever breeders in the old days, 
including the late Mr. J. Deane Willis, who kept them up 
to the time of the first war. He had other breeds as well, 
but his prefix of ““Bapton” has a wider national importance, 
being attached to the herd of shorthorn cattle that became 
world famous and is now in the possession of another 
leading doggy man, Mr. J. V. Rank. 

Then we had Mr. T. W. Markland, Mrs. Preston Whyte, 
Mr. B. J. Kehoe, Mrs. E. B. Holmes, Mrs. C. R. Preston 
Gardner, Mrs. O. M. Crosfield and Mr. and Mrs. G. H. 
Killick. With such supporters it is not surprising that the 
breed enjoyed prominence at shows and was also a favourite 
with the general public. Mrs. Killick who had kept them 
for more than thirty-six years, still had a kennel in 1924. 
Her Ch. Uncle Pick, from imported parents, was the first 
champion ever bred in this country. 
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Fashions change, however, and I regret to say that after 
1920 affairs were not ag prosperous as they had been pre- 
viously. Mrs. Holmes and Mrs. Killick were both faithful, 
and the Rev. C. W. N. Hutton, Mrs. E. F. S. Comerford, 
and a few others, did their best to keep them on the 
map. o 
In 1950 Mr. and Mrs. L. Ludford were making great 
efforts to bring about a revival, and Mrs. Holmes remained 
among the exhibitors. 


THE SCHNAUZER 


ALTHOUGH these dogs, of which there are three varieties, 
—the giant, the medium size or what we call the standard, 
and the miniature—have been known in Germany for 
several centuries, they did not come to Britain until 1924, 
when the Duchess of Montrose imported the puppy 
Busserl v. grünen Baum, and bred her first litter in. January 
1926 by Colonel Campbell’s Tom, a dog that he had got 
at the end of the first war from Comte de Breteuil. At the 
same time, Lord Valentia had one. 

At Cruft’s show in 1928, the Duchess won in the foreign 
dog class with a young bitch registered as Brodick Castle 
Pauline. The new breed attracted admirers at once, increas- 
ing so much in numbers that by 1930 the Kennel Club had 
advanced it to championship status. In the Kennel Club Stud 
Book for 1932 we see that after the Duchess of Montrose 
the first supporters were Mrs. D. Mc. M. Kavanagh (later 
Lady Kavanagh) (‘‘de Chavalard”’), Captain Leslie Williams 
("Ashways'), Mrs. A. Cornish-Bowden, Mr. W. H. Han- 
cock ("Enstone'), and Mrs. H. A. Jaffray. Here we had 
names that were to exert a considerable influence for many 
years. The Duchess of Montrose bred a fine type of 
Schnauzer at Brodick Castle on the Isle of Arran, a type 
that appealed to me very much on account of its good bone, 
sturdy frames and typical heads. Mrs. Kavanagh was a 
tower of strength, also exhibiting dogs of a very high 
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quality. Captain Leslie Williams, too, did much for the 
breed. 5 

The first to receive challenge certificates in 1931 were 
Brodick Castle Ronan, Simon de Chavalard, Tykke of 
Ashways, Captain Williams’s Cranbourne Lupin, bred by 
Mrs. R, G. Hornyold, Mrs. Jaffray’s Suzanne de Chavalard, 
bred by Mrs. Kavanagh, and Una de Chavalard. Next year 
the numbers had grown considerably, among the recruits 
being Captain C. H. C. Nash, Mrs. L. Leland and Miss K. 
Leland. | | 

Simon de Chavalard and Captain Williams's Cranbourne 
Lupin became the first champions. 

Mrs. Kavanagh’s services to the breed in its budding 
stages require acknowledgment. Not only did she establish 
a strain of the first excellence, but she was at great pains in 
gathering records and all possible information about 
Schnauzers. The spirit that was shown by all the breeders 
was most commendable. Captain and Mrs. Cyril Nash 
imported, with little hope of financial profit, the German 
Grand Champion Gauner von Egelsee, who was most useful 
at stud. His son, Captain Williams’s Max of Ashways, 
became a stud force. Captain Leslie Williams had inherited 
a flair for breeding, as his mother had made a name in 
Papillons and had received signal honours from the Avi- 
cultural Society for writing on birds and for breeding 
species that had never before been bred in this country. 

It looked at one time as if Schnauzers would be strongly 
held, but in 1937 there was a drop in registrations from 
which they have not recovered since the war. Indeed, in 
1948 and 1949 only forty-nine were registered in each year. 
This is a pity, because they are friendly and companionable. 
In Germany and adjacent countries these dogs are used for 
a variety of purposes, particularly by drovers. ‘They are also 
employed in herding flocks or as watchdogs. The opening 
paragraph of the standard says: ‘“The Schnauzer is a robust, 
sinewy, more heavily set than slender dog, of somewhat 
rectangular build. His nature combines high-spirited tem- 
perament with extreme reliability. His rugged build and 
dense, harsh coat is accentuated by bushy eyebrows, bristly 
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moustache and chin whiskers. Expression keen and piercing, 
attitude alert.” o 

The Miniature Schnauzer 1s similar to the ocher except 
for size, his height being not more than fourteen inches. 
It seems that the Americans and Germans do not admit 
crossing between Schnauzers and dwarf Schnauzers. The 
probability is that it sprang originally from a cross between 
the bigger dog and the Affenpinscher, which itself is of 
mixed ancestry. Mrs. Simmons, Mrs. Pope and Mrs. 
Langton Dennis, were the three ladies most concerned 
in their introduction. 


SOME FAR EASTERN DOGS 


SEVERAL breeds from the Far East fall naturally into the 
same group and may very well have a chapter to themselves. 
In 1847 Lord Hardinge, during his Viceroyalty of India, 
sent Queen Victoria what was then called a Cashmere dog, 
but which we now recognize as having been a Tibetan 
Mastiff. King Edward VII also exhibited one, Siring by 
name, a few years afterwards. Since then occasional speci- 
mens of these dogs have appeared at shows. Sir William 
Ingram had an imposing dog earlier 1n this century. Be- 
tween the two wars our knowledge of the Tibetan dogs was 
enlarged after the return home of Colonel F. M. and the 
Hon. Mrs. Bailey. Colonel Bailey, who was attached to the 
Indian Political Department, was British Trade Agent at 
Gyantse from 1905 to 1909, and before that he was with 
the Expeditionary Force into the Forbidden Land. He and 
Mrs. Bailey imported some of the Mastiffs, and their dogs 
later went to Whipsnade. There is no doubt that this is a 
very ancient breed, noted at one time for its ferocity. They 
were the guardians of the native homes and villages, and 
as such were encouraged to be savage. 

Those that I met at shows seemed to be as friendly as any, 
Mrs. Bailey once told me that the best were bred at Shekar, 
a place not far from Kampa Dzong, of Mount Everest 
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Expedition fame. They were chiefly used by the Drukpas, 
or Yak-herds, for protecting flocks and tents while they 
were in the summer pasture lands. In order to make them © 
fierce the natives tied them up from the time they were 
about two months old, with the result that they became 
dreadfully crippled. 

The height should be about 25 to 27 ins. for dogs and 
two inches less for bitches. Colour black-and-tan or golden. 
Body heavy and compact. Coat long, straight and thick. 
Head broad and massive with a thick neck. Muzzle of the 
Mastiff type, but lighter than that of the English dog. 
Eyes brown. Ears pendant, heart-shaped and of medium 
length. Forelegs feathered, with heavy bone. Hocks well 
let down, stifles well bent, heavy feathering on buttocks. 
Feet smooth, large, strong and compact. Tail set on high, 
carried over back to one side, very thick and bushy. Move- 
ment slow and deliberate. 

Those shaggy, short-legged little dogs known as Lhasa 
Apsos have been here throughout the present century with- 
out making as much headway as one might have expected. 
The Hon. Mrs. McLaren Morrison was their principal 
supporter for many years, and at that time they went under 
the name of Lhasa Terriers. When Colonel and Mrs. Bailey 
came home they informed us that in Tibet they were 
Apsos, and so they have been ever since. Mrs. Bailey 
started her kennel straight from the fountain head, so to 
speak, her original pair having been given to her by Lt.- 
Col. R. S. Kennedy when he was on a mission to Lhasa with 
Sir Charles Bell. He had them as a present from Tsarong 
Shapé, ihe Commander-in-Chief of the Tibetan army in 
1921. Colonel Bailey succeeded in obtaining some more 
when he was in Lhasa in 1924; hence we may believe that 
we have the correct type. The Dalai Lama and Tibetan 
nobles prefer the golden or honey colour, but the natives 
generally are not very careful in their breeding operations, 
and the colours are often mixed. 

As they do not appear in the list of official standards 
published by the Kennel Club I must summarize the des- 
cription approved by breeders. Size variable, but about Io 
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or II ins. at shoulder for dogs; bitches slightly smaller. 
Colour, golden, sandy, Honey, dark grizzle, slate, smoke, 
parti-colour, black, white or brown. The length of body 
from point of shoulders to point of buttocks should be longer 
than the height at withers, should be well ribbed up and 
have a strong loin, Coat, heavy, straight, hard, neither 
woolly nor silky, of good length and very dense. Mouth 
level, but if there 1s any deviation one that is slightly under- 
shot is preferred. Muzzle of medium length; a square 
muzzle is objectionable. Heavy head furnishings with good 
fall over eyes, good whiskers and beard; skull narrow, falling 
away behind the eyes in a marked degree, not quite flat, 
but not domed or apple shaped. Straight foreface of fair 
length. Nose black, about 14 ins. long. 

Eyes dark brown, neither very large and full nor very 
small and sunken. Ears hanging, heavily feathered. Forelegs 
straight, both fore- and hindlegs heavily furnished with 
hair. Feet well feathered, round and cat-like. Tail well 
feathered, carried well over back in a screw. ‘There may be 
a kink at the end. | 

For some years the size varied so much that one imagined 
two different breeds were being exhibited. The upshot of 
enquiries was that the taller dogs were classified as Tibetan 
Terriers, and by 1937 sufficient had been registered for them 
to receive championship status. Mrs. Greig and her daughter, 
Dr. Greig, have been their chief supporters. The official 
standard appears further on. 

Mrs. McLaren Morrison and a few others have occa- 
sionally given us the opportunity of seeing Tibetan Spaniels 
which are dainty little toys weighing from § to 14 lbs. 
Colours are golden, fawn, black-and-tan, parti-colour, 
cream, white or brown. Coat rather flat with a decided mane 
on neck and shoulders. Ears pendant and feathered at base. 
Eyes brown and of medium size. Plumed tail carried over 
back, set on high. 

The late Lieut.-General Sir Douglas Brownrigg and Lady 
Brownrigg introduced some quaint short-legged dogs from 
China between the two wars which were registered under 
their native name of Shih Tzu. So satisfactory. was the 
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response to the efforts of Sir Douglas and Lady Brownrigg 
that they received a separate classification in 1940, and they 
are attracting many admirers, among whom are Their 
Majesties. | 


THE WELSH CORGIS 


ONLY a few years after the ending of the first war, Welsh 
Corgis were not known except in the southern part of the 
Principality, where they had been used for a considerable 
time in herding cattle and for general purposes on the farm. 
Then in 1925 some of their enterprising admirers came to- 
gether and formed the Welsh Corgi Club with Captain 
G. Checkland-Williams as Hon. Secretary. They drew up 
a scale of points, which seems to have been particularly 
applicable to the Pembroke variety and they were successful 
in gaining recognition for the name. 

In 1928 they were first granted challenge certificates 
and in that year these honours were awarded to Mr. F. C. 
Davies's Bonny Gyp, Mr. C. E. Thomas's Peggy Ann and 
Miss E. Gwyn Jones’s Shan. Fach. The following year 
Shan Fach, shown under the name of Mr. O. Jones, became 
a champion as well as Mirador Sensation, owned by Mr. 
V. Rees and Mr. A. L. White. From the very beginning 
Mr. and Mrs. Sid Bowler were prominent with dogs 
bearing the prefix of "Bowhit." 

The year 1931 brought a notable acquisition in the person 
of Miss Thelma Evans, afterwards Mrs. Phil Gray. She 
appeared in the Stud Book as the owner of Rozavel Pat-a- 
Cake and almost at once showed her skill in the high 
quality of the exhibits that brought her into the front rank. 

Mrs. Gray brought the breed into public notice when in 
1933 she sold a Pembroke dog, Rozavel Golden Eagle, 
to Their Majesties who were then the Duke and Duchess 
of York. Three years later the Duke and Duchess also 
bought from her Rozavel Lady Jane. 

These little oddities from South Wales captivated the 
public imagination to such an extent that by 1950 they were 
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to be seen everywhere and entries at shows were very 
considerable. 

Among the leading kennels have been those owned by 
Mrs. P. Croysdale (“of Gays”), Mrs. C. Firbank (‘‘Craw- 
leycrow’’), Mr. A. G. Jones (‘‘Felcourt’’), Miss J. Fitz- 
Williams (*Fitzdown'), Miss B. A. Talmondtt ("Ring- 
bourne'"), Mr. C. Lister-Kaye ("Lisaye") and Miss D. F. 
Wylie (“Geler”). 

The Pembroke dogs, characterized particularly by their 
short tails, had a good start, but before Corgis had been 
shown for many months the Cardiganshire people produced 
their own variety, which always had a long tail and differed 
in some respects from the others. The position was unsatis- 
factory for both exhibitors and judges when the two varieties 
appeared in one ring and the Kennel Club solved the difh- 
culty in 1934 when it decided to make two separate breeds 
of them. At the same time, they agreed to allow the docking 
of any Pembroke dogs when they were born with long tails. 

Ihe Gulliverian dispute between the Big-Endians and 
the Little-Endians had been settled to the satisfaction of 
both parties. I have never known why the public exhibited 
such a marked preference for the Pembroke breed because 
the others with their long tails and often blue merle markings 
are rather fascinating. 


AGREED STANDARDS 


ALSATIAN (German Shepherd Dog) 


CHARACTERISTICS—The characteristic expression of the Alsatian gives the impression 
of perpetual vigilance, fidelity, liveliness and watchfulness, alert to every sight and sound, 
with nothing escaping attention; fearless, but with decided suspiciousness of strangers—as 
opposed to the immediate friendliness of some breeds, The Alsatian possesses highly developed 
senses, mentally and temperamentally. He should be strongly individualistic and possess a 
high standard of intelligence. Three of the most outstanding traits are incorruptibility, 
discernment and ability to reason. 


HEAD AND SKULL—The head is proportionate to the size of the body, long, lean and 
clean cut, broad at the back of the skull, but without coarseness, tapering to the nose with 
only a slight stop between the eyes. The skull is slightly domed and the top of the nose 
should be parallel to the forehead. The cheeks must not be full or in any way prominent and 
the whole head, when viewed from the top should be much in the form of a V, well filled 
in under the eyes. There should be plenty of substance in foreface, with a good depth from 
top to bottom. The muzzle is strong and long and, while tapering to the nose, it must not 
be carried to such an extreme as to give the appearance of being overshot. It must not show 
any weakness, or be snipy or lippy. The lips must be tight fitting and clean. The nose must 
be black. 


EYES—tThe eyes are almond-shaped as nearly as possible matching the surrounding coat 
but darker rather than lighter in shade and placed to look straight forward. They must not 
be in any way bulging or prominent, and must show a lively, alert and highly intelligent 
expression. 


EARS—tThe ears should be of moderate size, but rather large than small, broad at the base 
and pointed at the tips, placed rather high on the skull and carried erect—all adding to the 
alert expression of the dog as a whole. (It should be noted, in case novice breeders may be 
misled, that in Alsatian puppies the ears often hang until the age of six months and sometimes 
longer, becoming ercct with the replacement of the milk teeth.) 


MOUTH —The teeth should be sound and strong, gripping with a scissor-like action, the 
lower incisors just behind, but touching the upper. 


NECK—The neck should be strong, fairly long with plenty of muscle, fitting gracefully 
into the body, joining the head without sharp angles and free from throatiness. 


FOREQUARTERS—The shoulders should slope well back. The ideal being that a line 
drawn through the centre of the shoulder blade should form a right-angle with the humerus 
when the leg is perpendicular to the ground in stance. Upri ght shoulders are a major fault. 
They should show plenty of muscle, which is distinct from, and must not be confused with 
coarse or loaded bone, which is a fault. The shoulder-bone should be clean. The forelegs 
should be perfectly straight viewed from the front, but the pasterns should show a slight 
angle with the forearm when regarded from the side, too great an angle denotes weakness 
and while carrying plenty of bone, it should be of good quality. Anything approaching the 
massive bone of the Newfoundland, for example, being a decided fault. 


BODY-— The body is muscular, the back is broadish and straight, strongly boned and well 
developed. The belly shows a waist without being tucked up. There should be a good depth 
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of brisket or chest, the latter should not be too broad. The sides are flat compared to some 
breeds, and while the dog must not be Carrel ribbed, it must not be so flat as to be actually 
slabsided. The Alsatian should be quick in movement and speedy but not like a Greyhound 
in body. 


HINDQUARTERS—The hindquarters should show breadth and strength, the loins being 
broad and strong, the rump rather long and sloping and the legs, when viewed from behind, 
must be quite straight, without any tendency to cow-hocks, or bow-hocks, which are both 
extremely serious faults. The stifles are well turned and the hocks strong and well let down. 
The ability to turn quickly is a necessary asset to the Alsatian, and this can only be if there 
is a good length of thigh bone and leg, and by the bending of the hock. 


FEET—The feet should be round, the toes strong, slightly arched and held close together. 
The pads should be firm, the nails short and strong. Dew-claws are neither a fault nor a virtue, 
but should be removed from the hind legs at 4 to 5 days old, as they are liable to spoil the gait. 


TAIL—When at rest the tail should hang in a slight curve, and reach at least as far as the 
hock. During movement and excitement it will be raised, but in no circumstances should 
the tail be carried past a vertical line drawn through the root. 


COAT—The coat is smooth, but it is at the same time a double coat. The under-coat is 
woolly in texture, thick and close and to it the animal owes its characteristic resistance to 
cold. The outer-coat is also close, each hair straight, hard, and lying flat, so that it is rain- 
resisting. Under the body, to behind the legs, the coat is longer and forms near the thigh 
a mild form of breeching. On the head (including the inside of the ears), to the front of the 
legs and feet, the hair is short, Along the neck it is longer and thicker, and in Winter ap- 
proaches a form of ruff, A coat either too long or too short is a fault. As an average, the hairs 
on the back should be from 1 to 2 inches in length. 


COLOUR—The colour of the Alsatian is in itself not important and has no effect on the 
character of the dog or on its fitness for work and should be a secondary consideration for 
that reason. All white or near white unless possessing black points are not desirable, The final 
colour of a young dog can only be ascertained when the outer coat has developed. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—The ideal height (measured to the highest point of the shoulder) 
is 22 to 24 inches for bitches and 24 to 26 inches for dogs. The proportion of length to height 
may vary between 10 : 9 and 10 : 8:5. | 


BOSTON ‘TERRIER 


HEAD AND SKULL—Skull square, flat on top, free from wrinkles; cheeks flat; brow 
abrupt, stop well defined. Muzzle short, square, wide and deep, and in proportion to the skull; 
free from wrinkles; shorter in length than in width and depth, not exceeding in length approxi- 
mately one-third of length of skull; width and depth carried out well to end; the muzzle 
from stop to end of nose on a line parallel to the top of the skull; nose black and wide with 
well-defined line between nostrils. The jaws broad and square. The chops of good depth 
but not pendulous, completely covering the teeth when mouth is closed. 


EYES—Wide apart, large and round, dark in colour, expression alert but kind and intelligent. 
‘The eyes should be set square in the skull, and the outside corners should be on a line with 
the cheeks as viewed from the front. 


EARS-—Carried erect; small and thin; situated as near corner of skull as possible. 
MOUTH—tTeeth short and regular, bite even, or sufficiently undershot to square muzzle. 


NECK—Of fair length, slightly arched and carrying the head gracefully; neatly set into the 
shoulders. os m c | or M 
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FOREQUARTERS-—Legs set moderately wide apart and on a line with the point of the 


shoulders; straight in bone and well muscled; pastegns short and strong. Elbows standing 
neither in nor out. 


BODY—Deep with good width of chest; shoulders sloping, back short; ribs deep and well 
sprung, carried well back to loins; loins short and muscular; rump curving slightly to set-on 
of tail; flank very slightly cut up. The body should appear short but not chunky. 


HINDQUARTERS—Legs set true, bent at stifles, short from hocks to feet; hocks turning 
neither in nor out; thighs strong and well muscled. 


FEET—Round, small and compact, and turned neither in nor out; toes well arched. 


T AIL—Set-on low; short, fine and tapering; straight or screw; devoid of fringes or coarse 
hair, and not carried horizontal. 


COAT—Short, smooth, bright and fine in texture. 


COLOUR—Brindle with white markings; brindle must show throughout the body dis- 
tinctly; black and white markings are permissible, but brindles with white markings are 
preferred. (Ideal colour shall be one in which the brindle colouring is evenly distributed 
throughout the bedy.) Ideal markings: white muzzle, even white blaze over head, collar, 
breast, part or whole of forelegs, and hind legs below hocks. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—~Weight should not exceed 25 Ibs., divided by classes as follows: 
Lightweight, under 15 Ibs.; Middleweight, 1 5 and under 20 lbs.; Heavyweight, 20 and under 
25 lbs. 


BOXER 
HEAD AND SKULL—The head imparts to the Boxer a unique individual stamp peculiar 
to the breed. It must be in perfect proportion to his body; above all it must never be too light. 
The muzzle is the most distinctive feature. The greatest value is to be placed on its being 
of correct form and in absolute proportion to the skull, The beauty of the head depends upon 
the harmonious proportion between the muzzle and the skull. From whatever direction the 
head is viewed, whether from the front, from the top or from the side, the muzzle should 
always appear in correct relationship to the skull. That means that the head should never 
appear too small or too large. The length of the muzzle to the whole of the head should 
be as 1 is to 3. The head should not show deep wrinkles. Normally wrinkles will spring up 
on the top of the skull when the dog is alert. Folds are always indicated from the root of the 
nose running downwards on both sides of the muzzle. The dark mask is confined to the 
muzzle. It must be in distinct relief to the colour of the head so that the face will not have 
a “sombre” expression. The muzzle must be powerfully developed in length. in breadth and 
in height. It must not be pointed or narrow; short or shallow. Its shape is influenced through 
the formation of both Jaw-bones, the placement of tceth in the jaw-bones, and through the 
quality of the lips. The top of the skull should be slightly arched. It should not be so short 
that itis rotund, too flat, or too broad, The occiput should not be too pronounced. The fore- 
head should form a distinct stop with the top line of the muzzle, which should not be forced 
back into the forehead like that of a Bulldog. Neither should it slope away (downfaced). 
The tip of the nose should lie somewhat higher than the root of the muzzle. The forehead 
should show a suggestion of furrow which, however, should never be too deep, especially 
between the eyes. Corresponding with the powerful set of teeth, the cheeks accordingly 
should be well developed without protruding from the head with “too bulgy” an appearance. 
For preference they should taper into the muzzle in a slight, graceful curve. The nose should 
he broad and black, very slightly turned up. The nostrils should be broad with a naso-labial 
line between them. The two jaw-bones should not terminate in a normal perpendicular level 
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in the front but the lower jaw should protrude beyond ‘the upper jaw and bend slightly 
upwards. The Boxer is normally undershot. The upper jaw should be broad where attached 
to the skull, and maintain this breadth except for a slight tapering to the front. 


EYES—The eyes should be dark brown; not too small or protruding; not deep set. They 
should disclose an expression of energy and intelligence, but should never appear gloomy, 
threatening or piercing. The eyes must have a dark rim. 


EARS—Some American and Continental Boxers are cropped and are ineligible for com- 
petition under Kennel Club Regulations. The Boxers natural ears are defined as: moderate 
in size (small rather than large), thin to the touch, set on wide apart at the highest points 
of the sides of the skull and lying flat and close to the cheek when in repose, When the dog 
is alert the ears should fall forward with a definite crease. 


MOUTH —The canine teeth should be as widely separated as possible. The incisors (6) 
should all be in one row, with no projection of the middle teeth. In the upper jaw they should 
be slightly concave. In the lower they should be in a straight line. Both jaws should be very 
wide in front; bite powerful and sound, the teeth set in the most normal possible arrangement. 
The lips complete the formation of the muzzle. The upper lip should be thick and padded and 
fill out the hollow space in front formed by the projection of the lower jaw and be supported 
by the fangs of the jaw. These fangs must stand as far apart as possible and be of good length 
so that the front surface of the muzzle becomes broad and almost square; to form an obtuse 
(rounded) angle with the top line of the muzzle. The lower edge of the upper lip should rest 
on the edge of the lower lip. The repandous (bent upward) part of the under-jaw with the 
lower lip (sometimes called the chin) must not rise above the front of the upper lip. On the 
other hand it should not disappear under it. It must, however, be plainly perceptible when 
viewed from the front as well as the side, without protruding and bending upward as in the 
English Bulldog. The teeth of the under-jaw should not be seen when the mouth is closed, 
neither should the tongue show when the mouth is closed. | 


NECK—The neck should not be too thick and short but of ample length, yet strong, round, 
muscular and clean-cut throughout. There should be a distinctly marked nape and an elegant 
arch down to the back. 


FOREQUARTERS—The chest should be deep and reach down to the elbows. The depth . 
of the chest should be half the height of the dog at the withers. The ribs should be well 
arched but not barrel-shaped. They should extend far to the rear. The loins should be short, 
close and taut and slightly tucked up. The lower stomach line should blend into an elegant 
curve to the rear. The shoulders should be long and sloping, close lying but not excessively 
covered with muscle. The upper arm should be long and form a right-angle to the shoulder- 
blade. The forelegs when seen from the front should be straight, parallel to each other and 
have strong, firmly articulated (joined) bones. The elbows should not press too closely to the 
chest-wall or stand off too far from it. The underarm should be perpendicular, long and firmly 
muscled. The pastern joint of the foreleg should be clearly defined, but not distended. The 
pastern should be short, slightly slanting and almost perpendicular to the ground. 


BODY—The body viewed in profile should be of square appearance. The length of the body 
from the front of the chest to the rear of the body should equal the height from the ground 
to the top of the shoulder, giving the Boxer a short-coupled, square profile. The torso rests 
on trunk-like straight legs with short bones, The withers should be clearly defined, The 
whole back should be short, straight, broad, and very muscular. 


HINDQUARTERS—The hindquarters should be strongly muscled. The musculation should 
be hard and stand out plastically through the skin. The thighs should not be narrow and flat 
but broad and curved. The breech musculation should also be strongly developed. The croup 
should be slightly sloped, flat arched and broad. The pelvis should be long and, in females 
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especially, broad. The upper and Idwer thighs should be long. The hip and knee joints should 
have as much angle as possible. In a standing position the knee should reach so far forward 
that it would meet a vertical line drawn from the hip protuberance to the floor. The hock 
angle should be about 140 degrees; the lower part of the foot at a slight slope of about 95 
to roo degrees from the hock joint to the floor; that is, not completely vertical. Seen from 
behind the hindlegs should be straight. "The hocks should be clean and not distended, sup- 
ported by powerful rear pads. 


FEET—The feet should be small with tightly-arched toes (cat feet) and hard soles. The 
rear toes should be just a little longer than the front toes, but similar in all other respects. 


TAIL—The tail attachment should be high. The tail should be docked and carried upwards 
and should be not more than 2 inches long. 


COAT—The coat should be short and shiny, lying smooth and tight to the body. 


COLOUR—The permissible colours are fawn, brindle and fawn in various shades from light 
yellow to dark deer red. The brindle variety should have black stripes on a golden-yellow or 
red-brown background. The stripes should be clearly defined and above all should not be 
grey or dirty. Stripes that do not cover the whole top of the body are not desirable. White 
markings are not undesirable, in fact, they are often very attractive in appearance. The black 
mask is essential, but when white stretches over the muzzle, naturally that portion of the 
black mask disappears. It is not possible to get black toe-nails with white feet. It is desirable, 
however, to have an even distribution of head markings. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Dogs: 22 to 24 inches at the withers. Bitches: 21 to 23 inches 
at the withers, Heights above or below these figures not to be encouraged. Dogs around 
23 inches should weigh about 66 Ibs. and bitches of about 22 inches should weigh about 
62. lbs. 


BULLDOG 


GENERAL APPEARANCE-In forming a judgment on any specimen of the breed, 
the general appearance, which is the first impression the dog makes as a whole on the eye 
of the judge, should be first considered. Secondly should be noticed its size, shape and make, 
or rather its proportions in the relation they bear to each other. No point should be so much 
in excess of the others as to destroy the general symmetry, or make the dog appear deformed, 
or interfere with its powers of motion, etc. Thirdly its style, carriage, gait, temper and its 
several points should be considered separately in detail, due allowance being made for the 
bitch, which is not so grand or as well developed as the dog. 


HEAD AND SKULL—The skull should be very large—the larger the better—and in 
circumference should measure (round in front of the ears) at least the height of the dog at 
the shoulders. Viewed from the front it should appear very high from the corner of the lower 
jaw to the apex of the skull, and also very broad and square. The cheeks should be well 
rounded and extended sideways beyond the eyes. Viewed at the side, the head should appear 
very high, and very short from its back to the point of the nose. The forehead should be flat, 
neither prominent nor overhanging the face; the skin upon it and about the head very loose 
and well wrinkled. The projections of the frontal bones should be very prominent, broad, 
square, and high, causing a deep and wide indention between the eyes, termed the "stop". 
From the “stop” a furrow both broad and deep should extend up to the middle of the skull, 
being traceable to the apex. The face, measured from the front of the cheek-bone to the nose, 
should be as short as possible, and its skin should be deeply and closely wrinkled. The muzzle 
should be short, broad, turned upwards and very deep from the comer of the eye to the corner 
of the mouth. The nose should be large, broad and black, and under no circumstances should 
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it be liver coloured or brown; its top should be deeply sct back almost between the eyes. 

The distance from the inner corner of fhe eye (or from the centre of the stop between the 
eyes) to the extreme tip of the nose should not exceed the length from the tip of the nose 
to the edge of the under lip. The nostrils should be large, wide, and black, with a well-defined 
vertical straight line between them. The flews, called the “chop” should be thick, broad, 

pendent, and very deep, hanging completely over the lower jaw at the sides (not in front). 

They should join the underlip in front and quite cover the teeth. The jaws should be broad, 
massive and square, the lower jaw should project considerably in front of the upper and turn 
up. Viewed from the front, the various properties of the face must be equally balanced on 
either side of an imaginary line down the centre of the face. 


EYES—tThe eyes seen from the front, should be situated low down in the skull, as far from 
the cars as possible. They eyes and stop should be in the same straight 1 line, Ww hich should 


of moderate size, neither sunken nor r prominent, and i in colour should be very. de aot 


if not quite, black, showing now hite wW hen looking directly forward. 


EARS—The ears should be set high on the head—i. e. the front inner edge of each ear 
should (as viewed from the front) j Join the outline of the skull at the top corner of such outline, 
they should be small and thin. The shape termed ' "rose ear” is correct, and folds inwards 
at its back, the upper or front edge curving over outwards and backwards, showing part of 
the inside of the burr. 


MOUTH—The jaw should be broad and square and have the six small front teeth between 
the canines in an even row. The canine teeth or tusks wide apart. The teeth should not be 
seen when the mouth is closed. The teeth should be large and strong. When viewed from the 
front, the underjaw should be centrally under the upper jaw to which it should be parallel, 


NECK—Should be moderate in length (rather short than long) very thick, deep and strong. 
It should be well arched at the back, with much loose, thick and wrinkled skin about the 
throat, forming a dewlap on each side, from the lower jaw to the chest. 


FOREQUARTERS--The shoulders should be broad, sloping and deep, very powerful and 
muscular, and giving the appearance of having been "tacked on” to the body. The brisket 
should be capacious, round and very deep from the top of the shoulders to the lowest part 
where it joins the chest, and be well let down between the forelegs. It should be large in 
diameter and round behind the forelegs (not flat-sided, the ribs being well rounded}. The 
forelegs should be very stout and strong, set wide apart, thick, muscular, and straight, 
with well-developed forearms, presenting a rather bowed outline, but the bones of the legs 
should be large and straight, not bandy or curved. They should be rather short in proportion 
to the hindlegs but not so short as to make the back appear long, or detract from the dog's 
activity, and so cripple him. The elbows should be low, and stand well away from the ribs. 
The pasterns should be short, straight and strong. 


BODY-——The chest should be very wide, laterally round, prominent, and deep, making the 
dog appear very broad and short-legged in front. The body should be well ribbed up behind, 
with the belly tucked up and not pendulous. The back should be short and strong, very 
broad at the shoulders, and comparatively narrow at the loihs. There should be a slight fall 
to the back close behind the shoulders (its lowest part), whence the spine should rise to the 
loins (the top of which should be higher than the top of the shoulders), thence curving again 
more suddenly to the tail, forming an arch—a distinctive characteristic of the breed—termed 
“roach back.” | 


HINDQUARTERS—The legs should be large and muscular, and longer in proportion 
than the forelegs, so as to elevate the loins. The hocks should be slightly bent and well let 
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down, so as to be long and muscular from the loins to the point of the hock. The lower part 

of the leg should be short, straight and strong. The stifles should be round and turned slightly 


outwards away from the body, The hocks are thereby made to approach each other, and the 
hind feet to turn outwards. 


FEET—tThe hindfeet, like the forefeet, should be round and compact, with the toes well 
split up and the knuckles prominent. The forefeet should be straight and turn very slightly 
outward, of medium size and moderately round, The toes compact and thick, being well 
split up, making the knuckles prominent and high. 


TAIL—The tail, termed the “stern,” should be set on low, jut out rather straight, then turn 
downwards. It should be round, smooth and devoid of fringe or coarse hair. It should be 
moderate in length—rather short than long—thick at the root, and tapering quickly to a 
fine point. It should have a downward carriage (not having a decided upward curve at the end), 
and the dog should not be able to raise it over its back. 


COAT—Should be fine in texture, short, close and smooth (hard only from the shortness 
and closeness, not wiry). 


COLOUR—The colour should be whole or smut (that is, a whole colour with a black mask 
or muzzle}. The only colours (which should be brilliant and pure of their sort) are whole 
colours—viz., brindles, reds, with their varieties, fawns, fallows, etc., white and also pied 
(i.e., a combination of white with any other of the foregoing colours). Dudley, black and black 
with tan are extremely undesirable colours. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—The most desirable weight for the Bulldog is 55 lbs. for a dog and 
$0 lbs. for a bitch. 


BULLMASTIFF 


HEAD AND SKULL—The skull should be large and square, viewed from every angle, 
with fair wrinkle when interested, but not when in repose. The skull may measure the height 
of the dog; it should be broad and deep with good cheeks. The muzzle short, the distance from 
the tip of the nose to the stop should be not more than one-third of the length from the tip 
of the nose to the centre of the occiput, broad under the eyes and nearly parallel in width 
to the end of the nose; blunt and cut off square, forming a right angle with the upper line 
of the face, and at the same time proportionate with the skull. Underjaw broad to the end. 
Nose broad with widely spreading nostrils when viewed from the front; flat, not pointed or 
turned up in profile. Flews not pendulous, and not hanging below the level of the bottom 
of the lower jaw. Stop definite. 


EYES—Dark or hazel, and of medium size, set apart the width of the muzzle, with furrow 
between. Light or yellow eyes a definite fault. 


EARS—V-shaped, or folded back, set on wide and high, level with occiput, giving a square 
appearance to the skull, which is most important, They should be small and deeper in colour 
than the body, and the point of the ear should be level with the eye when alert. Rose ears to 
be penalized, 


MOUTH-—Mouth to be level, slight undershot allowed, but not preferred. Canine teeth 
large and sez wide apart, other teeth strong, even and well-placed. Irregularity of teeth a 
definite fauit. 


iECK— Well-arched, moderate length, very muscular and almost equal to the skull in 
circumference, 


FOREQUARTERS—Chest, wide and deep, well set down between forelegs, with deep 
brisket. Shoulders muscular sloping and powerful, not overloaded. Forelegs powerful and 
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straight, well boned and set wide apart, presenting a straight front. Pasterns straight and 


strong. C 


BODY — Back short and straight, giving a compact carriage, but not so short as to interfere 
with activity. Roach and sway backs a fault. 

HINDQUARTERS—Loins wide and muscular with fair depth of flank. Hindlegs strong 
and muscular, with well developed second thighs, denoting power and activity, but not cumber- 
some. Hocks moderately bent. Cow-hocks a decided fault. 


FEET—Not large, with rounded toes, well-arched (cat-feet), pads hard. Splay feet a decided 
fault. 

TAIL—Set high, strong at root and tapering, reaching to the hocks, carried straight or 
curved, but not hound fashion. Crank tails a fault. 

COAT—Short and hard, giving weather protection, lying flat to the body. A tendency to 
long, silky or woolly coats to be penalized. 

COLOUR—Any shade of brindle, fawn or red, but the colour to be pure and clear. A slight 
white marking on chest permissible but not desirable. Other white markings a definite fault. 
A dark muzzle is essential, toning off towards the eyes. with dark markings around the eyes, 
giving expression. Dark toenails desirable, 

WEIGHT AND SIZE—Dogs should be 25 to 27 inches at shoulder, and 110 to 130 Ibs., 
in weight. Bitches should be 24 to 26 inches at the shoulder and go to 110 Ibs, in weight. 
It must be borne in mind that size must be proportionate with weight, and soundness and 
activity is most essential. 


CHOW CHOW 


GENERAL APPEARANCE—An active, compact, short-coupled and well-balanced dog, 
well knit in frame, with tail carried well over the back. 


HEAD AND SKULL—Skull flat and broad, with little stop, well filled out under the eyes. 
Muzzle moderate in length, broad from the eyes to the point (not pointed at the end like a 
fox). Nose black, large and wide in all cases (with the exception of cream and white in which 
case a light-coloured nose is permissible and in blues and fawns a self-coloured nose); but in 
all colours a black nose is preferable. 


EYES—Dark and small, preferably almond-shaped (in blue or fawn dog a light colour is 
permissible). 


EARS-—Small, thick, slightly rounded at the tip, carried stiffly erect but placed well forward 
over the eyes and wide apart, which gives the dog the peculiar characteristic expression of 
the breed, viz., a scowl. 


_MOUTH—Teeth strong and level, giving scissor bite. Tongue bluish black. Flews and 
roof of mouth black. Gums preferably black. 


NECK—Strong, full, set well on the shoulders and slightly arched. 


FOREQUARTERS—Shoulders muscular and sloping. Forelegs perfectly straight, of moder- 
ate Iength and with good bone. 


BODY-—-Chest broad and deep. Back short, straight and strong. Loins powerful. 


HINDQUARTERS—Hindlegs muscular and hocks well let down and perfectly straight 
which are esssential in order to produce the Chow’s characteristic stilted gait and the desired 
“double hock.” 
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FEET—Small, round and catlike, standing well on the toes. 


TAIL—Set high and carried well over the back. 9 


COAT—Abundant, dense, straight and stand-off. Outer coat rather coarse in texture and 
with a soft woolly undercoat. 


COLOUR—Whaole coloured black, red, blue, fawn, cream or white, frequently shaded but 
not in patches or parti-coloured (the underpart of tail and back of thighs frequently of a 
light colour). 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Minimum height for Chows to ke 18 inches, but in every case 
balance should be the outstanding feature and height left to the discretion of the judges. 


COLLIE (Rough) 


HEAD AND SKULL—The skull should be flat and moderately wide between the ears 
with a gradual tapering towards the eyes, the width depending upon the combined length 
of skull and muzzle, the whole to be considered in connection with the size of the dog. The 
muzzle continues in an almost unbroken line towards the nose and must not show weakness 
or be snipy or lippy. Below the eyebrow there should be a slight and perceptible, but not 
prominent stop which brings the bridge of the nose line slightly below the surface line of the 
skull, Whatever the colour of the dog the nose must be black. 


EYES—Are a very important feature, and give expression to the dog. They should he of 
medium size, set somewhat obliquely, of almond shape, and of dark brown colour except 
in the case of merles, when the eyes are frequently (one or both) blue-and-white or china; 
expression full of intelligence, with a quick, alert look when listening. 

EARS—Should be small and moderately wide at the base, and placed not too close together 
on top of the skull nor too much to the side of the head. When in repose they should be usually 
carried thrown back, but when on the alert brought forward and carried semi-erect, with 
tips slightly drooping in attitude of listening. 

MOUTH —The teeth should be of good size, with the lower incisors fitting closely behind 
the upper incisors, a very slight space not to be regarded as a serious fault. 

NECK—Should be muscular, powerful, of fair length, and somewhat arched. 
FOREQUARTERS—The shoulders should be sloped. The forelegs should be straight and 
muscular, neither in nor out at elbows, with a fair amount of bone; the forearm somewhat 
fleshy, with pasterns showing flexibility without weakness. 

BODY—Should be rather long, with well-sprung ribs, chest deep, fairly broad behind the 
shoulders. 

HINDQUARTERS—Loins slightly arched and powerful. The hindlegs should be muscular 
at the thighs, clean and sinewy below the hocks with well-bent stifles. 

FEET—Should be oval in shape, soles well padded, and the toes arched and close together. 
The hind feet less arched, the hocks well let down and powerful. 

TAIL—The tail should be moderately long, carried low when the dog is quiet, with a slight 
upward “swirl” at the end, and may be gaily carried when the dog is excited, and not over 
the back, 

COAT—Should be very dense, the outer coat harsh to the touch, the inner or under coat 


soft, furry, and very close, so close as to almost hide the skin, The mane and frill should be 
very abundant, the mask or face smooth, as also the ears at the tips, but they should carry 
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more hair towards the base; the forelegs well feathered, the hindlegs above the hocks pro- 
fusely so; but below the hocks fairly smooth, although all heavily coated Collies are liable 
to grow a slight feathering. Hair on the brush very profuse. 


COLOUR—Colour and markings are immaterial, but other points being equal, a nice showily 
marked dog is preferred 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Dogs, 22 to 24 inches at the shoulders; Bitches, 20 to 22 inches, 
Dogs, 45 to 65 1bs.; Bitches, 40 to 55 lbs. 


(The Smooth Collie only differs from the Rough in its coat, which should be hard, dense and 
quite smooth.) 


DALMATIAN 
HEAD AND SKULL—The head should be of fair length, the skull flat, rather broad be- 


tween the ears and moderately well (defined at the temples, i.e., exhibiting a moderate amount 
of stop and not in one straight line from the nose to the occiput. Tt should be entirely free 
from wrinkle, 'The muzzle should be long.and powerful; the lips clean, fitting the jaw moder- 
ately close. The nose in ‘in the black spotted variety should always be black; in the liver spotted 
variety always brown. 


EY ES—Should be set moderately well apart, and of medium size, round, bright and sparkling, 
with an intelligent expression, their colour greatly depending on the markings of the dog. 

In the black spotted variety the eyes should be dark (black or brown); in the liver spotted 
variety they should be light (yellow or light brown). The rim round the eyes in the black 
spotted variety should be black; in the liver spotted variety, liver-brown. 


EARS—Should be set on rather high, of moderate > size, father wide at the base, and یشید‎ 


should always be spotted, the more profusely the better. 
MOUTH—The teeth should meet, the upper teeth slightly overlapping the lower. 


NECK—Should be fairly long, nicely arched, light and tapering, and entirely free from 
throatiness. 


FOREQUARTERS—The shoulders should be moderately oblique, clean and muscular, 
denoting speed. The forelegs should be perfectly stralght, strong and heavy in bone, elbows 
close to the body. 


BODY—The chest should not be too wide, but very deep and capacious, ribs moderately 
well sprung, never rounded like barrel hoops (which would indicate want of speed), the back 
powerful, loins strong, muscular and slightly arched. 


HINDQUARTERS—In the hindlegs the muscles should be clean, though well defined, 
hocks well let down. 


FEET—Forefeet round, compact with well arched toes (cat foot), and round, tough elastic 
pads. Nails, in the black spotted variety, black and white; in the liver spotted variety, brown 
and white. 


TAIL-—-Should not be too long, strong at the insertion and gradually tapering towards the 
end, free from coarseness. It should not be inserted too low down, but carried with a slight 
curve upwards, and never curled, It should be spotted the more profusely the better. 


COAT—The coat should be short, hard, dense and fine, sleek and glossy in appearance, 
but neither woolly nor silky. 


COLOUR-—The colour and markings are most important points. The ground colour in 
both colours should be pure white, very decided and not intermixed; the colour of the spots 
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in the black spotted variety should be black, the deeper and richer the black the better; in 
the liver spotted variety they should be liver browrg The spots should not intermingle, but 
be as round and well defined as possible, the more distinct the better; in size they should be 
from that of a sixpence to a florin. The spots on the head, face, ears, legs, tail and extremities 
to be smaller than those on the body. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Dogs 55 Ibs.; bitches go Ibs, 


FRENCH BULLDOG 


HEAD AND SKULL-—Head massive, square and broad. Skull nearly flat between the ears 
with a domed forehead, the loose skin forming symmetrical wrinkles. Muzzle broad, deep 
and laid back with the muscles of the cheek well developed; nose and lips black. Stop well 
defined. Lower jaw should be deep, square, broad, slightly undershot and well turned up. 
Nose extremely short, black and wide, with open nostrils and the line between well defined. 
Lips thick, the lower meeting the upper in the middle, completely hiding the teeth. The upper 
lip should cover the lower on each side with plenty of cushion, but not so exaggerated as to 
hang too much below the level of the lower jaw. 


EYES—Should be dark, of moderate size, round, neither sunken nor prominent, showing no 
white when looking straight, set wide apart and low down in the skull. 


EARS—“Bat ears" of medium size, wide at the base, rounded at the top, set high, carried 
upright and parallel, a sufficient width of skull preventing them being too close together; 
the skin soft and fine and the orifice, as seen from the front, showing entirely. 


MOUTH—Teeth sound and regular, but not visible when the mouth is closed. Tongue must 
not protrude. 


NECK-—Should be powerful, with loose skin at the throat, but not exaggerated. Well arched 
and thick, but not too short. 


FOREQUARTERS—Legs set wide apart, straight boned, strong, muscular and short. 
BODY—Should be short, cobby, muscular and well rounded, with deep wide brisket, roach 
back, strong, wide at the shoulders and narrowing at the loins, good “cut up” and well sprung. 
HINDQUARTERS-—Legs strong, muscular and longer than the forelegs so as to raise the 
loins above the shoulders. Hocks well let down and with very fine movement. 


FEET—Should be small, compact and placed in continuation of the line of the leg, with 
absolutely sound pasterns, The hind- rather longer than the forefeet. Toes compact, knuckle 
high, nails short, thick and preferably black. 


TAIL—Very short, set low, thick at the root, and tapering quickly towards the tip, either 
straight or kinked, but never curling over the back. A good tail is placed so that it cannot be 
carried gaily. 


COAT—Texture fine, smooth, lustrous, short and close. 
COLOUR—The colours allowed are the brindle and the pied. 


(1) The brindle is a mixture of black and coloured hair. This colour may contain white on 
condition that brindle predominates. 


(2) The pied is the dog in which the white predominates over the brindle. White dogs are 
classified with the pieds, but their eyelashes and eyerims should be black. In pieds the 
white should be clear with definite brindle patches and no ticking or small black spots. 


V/EIGHT AND SIZE-—The ideal weight 1s 28 lbs. for dogs and 24 lbs. for bitches, but 
soundness must not be sacrificed to smallness. 
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GREAT DANE ° 


HEAD AND SKULL-—The head, tzxen altogether, should give the idea of great length 
and strength of jaw. The muzzle or foreface is broad, and the skull proportionately narrow 
so that the whole head, when viewed from above and in front, has the appearance of equal 
breadth throughout. The entire length of head varies with the height of the dog; 13 inches 
from the tip of the nose to the back of the occiput is a good measurement for a dog of 32 
inches at the shoulder. The length from the end of the nose to the point between the eyes 
should be about equal, or preferably of greater length than from this point to the back of the 
occiput. The skull should be flat and have a slight indentation running up the centre, the 
occipital peak not prominent. There should be a decided rise or brow over the eyes but no 
abrupt stop between them; the face should be well chiselled, well filled in below the eyes 
with no appearance of being pinched; the foreface long, of equal depth throughout. The 
cheeks should show as little lumpiness as possible, compatible with strength. The underline 
of the head, viewed in profile, should run almost in a straight line from the corner of the lip 
to the corner of the jawbone, allowing for the fold of the lip, but with no loose skin to hang 
down. The bridge of the nose should be very wide, with a slight ridge where the cartilage 
joins the bone. (This is a characteristic of the breed.) The nostrils should be large, wide and 
open, giving a blunt look to the nose, A butterfly or flesh-coloured nose is not objected to 
in Harlequins. The lips should hang squarely in front, forming a right-angle with the upper 
line of foreface. | 


EY ES—M ust be small and dark. Wall or odd eyes permissible in Harlequins. Medium-size 
eye and for preference should not be lighter than the ground colour. 


EARS— Should be small, set high on the skull and carried slightly erect with the tips falling 
forward. 


MOUTH —The teeth should be level and not project one way or the other. 


NECK—The neck should be long, well arched, and quite clean and free from loose skin, 
held well up, well set in the shoulders, and the junction of the head and neck well defined. 


FOREQUARTERS—tThe shoulders should be muscular but not loaded, and well sloped 
back, with the elbows well under the body. The forelegs should be perfectly straight with 
big bone, which must be flat. 


BODY—-The body should be very deep, with ribs well sprung and belly well drawn up. 
The back and loins should be strong, the latter slightly arched. 


HINDQUARTERS—The hindquarters and thighs should be extremely muscular giving the 
idea of great strength and galloping power. The second thigh is long and well developed, 
the stifle and hock well bent, the hacks set low, turning neither in nor out. 


FEET—The feet should be catlike and should not turn in or out. The toes well arched and 
close, the nails strong and curved. Nails should be black but light nails are permissible in 
Harlequins. 

TAIL—The tail should be thick at the root, and taper towards the end, reaching to or just 
below the hocks. It should be carried in a straight line level with the back, when the dog is 
in action, slightly curved towards the end, but in no case should it curl or be carried over the 
back. 

COAT—The hair is short and dense and sleek-looking, and in no case should it incline to 
roughness. 

COLOUR—(a} Brindles must be striped, ground colour from the lightest yellow to the 
deepest orange, and the stripes must always be black. Eyes and nails preferably dark. (b) Fawns, 
the colour varies from lightest buff to deepest orange, darker shadings on the muzzle and 
the ears and around the eyes are by no means objectionable. Eyes and nails preferably dark, 
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(c) Blues, the colour varies from light grey to deepest slate. (d) Blacks, black is black. (In all 
the above colours white is only admissible on the chest and feet, but it is not desirable even 
there. The nose is always black (except in blues). Eyes and nails preferably dark.) (e) Harlequins, 
pure white underground with preferably black patches (blue patches permitted), having the 
appearance of being torn, In Harlequins, wall eyes, pink noses or butterfly noses are permis- 
sible but are not desirable. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—The minimum height of an adult dog over eighteen months must 


be 30 inches, that of a bitch, 28 inches. Weight, the minimum weight of an adult dog over 
eighteen months should be 120 lbs., that of a bitch, roo Ibs. 


KEESHOND 


HEAD AND SKULL—Head well proportioned to the body, wedge-shaped when seen 
from above; from the side showing definite stop. Muzzle should be of medium length, neither 
coarse nor snipy. 


EYES—Dark with well-defined spectacles. 
EARS—Small and well set on head, not wide and yet not meeting. 


MOUTH—Should be neither over nor undershot, upper teeth should just overlap under 
teeth and should be white, sound and strong (but discoloration from distemper not to 
penalize severely). 


FOREQUARTERS—Forelegs feathered, straight, with good bone and cream in colour. 


HINDQUARTERS—Hindlegs should be straight, showing very little hock and not 
feathered below the hock. Cream in colour. 


FEET—Round and cat-like with black nails. 


TAIL—Tightly curled, a double curl at the end is desirable. Plume to be white on the top 
where curled, with black tip. 


COAT—Dense, and harsh (off-standing), dense ruff and well feathered, profuse trousers; 
a soft, thick, light-coloured undercoat. Coat should not be silky, wavy or woolly, nor should 
it form a parting on the back. 


COLOUR—Should be wolf, ash-grey; not all black or all white, and markings should be 
definite, 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—The ideal height is 18 inches for dogs and 17 inches for bitches, 
but type is of more importance. 


MASTIFF 


HEAD AND SKULL—Skull broad between the ears, forehead flat, but wrinkled when 
attention is excited. Brows (superciliary ridges) slightly raised. Museles of the temples and 
cheeks (temporal and masseter) well developed. Arch across the skull of a rounded, flattened 
curve, with a depression up the centre of the forehead from the median line between the 
eyes, to half-way up the sagittal suture. Face or muzzle, short, broad under the eyes, and 
keeping nearly parallel in width to the end of the nose; truncated, i.e., blunt and cut off 
squarely, thus forming a right-angle with the upper line of the face, of great depth from the 
point of the nose to under jaw. Under jaw broad to the end. Nose broad, with widely spreading 
nostrils when viewed from the front, flat (not pointed or turned up) in profile. Lips diverging 
at obtuse angles with the septum, and slightly pendulous so as to show a square profile. 
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Length of muzzle to whole head and face as 1 to 3. Circumference of muzzle (measured 
mid-way between the eyes and nose) to that of the head (measured before the ears) as 3 to 5. 


EYES— Small, wide apart, divided by at least the space of two eyes. The stop between 
the eyes well marked but not too abrupt. Colour hazel brown, the darker the better, showing 
no haw. 


EARS-—Small, thin to the touch, wide apart, set on at the highest points of the sides of the 
skull, so as to continue the outline across the summit, and lying flat and close to the cheeks 
when in repose. 


MOUTH—Canine teeth healthy; powerful and wide apart; incisors level, or the lower 
projecting beyond the upper but never so much as to become visible when the mouth is 
closed. - 


NECK-—Slightly arched, moderately long, very muscular, and measuring in circumference 
about one or two inches less than the skull before the ears. 


FOREQUARTERS.—Shoulder and arm slightly sloping, heavy and muscular. Legs straight, 
strong, and set wide apart; bones being large. Elbows square. Pasterns upright. 


BODY—Chest wide, deep and well let down between the forelegs. Ribs arched and well 
rounded. False ribs deep and well set back to the hips. Girth should be one-third more than 
the height at the shoulder. Back and loins wide and muscular; flat and very wide in a bitch, 
slightly arched in a dog. Great depth of flanks. 


HINDQUARTERS—Broad, wide and muscular, with well-developed: second thighs, 
hocks bent, wide apart, and quite squarely set when standing or walking. 

FEET—Large and round. Toes well arched up. Nails black. 

TAIL—Put on high up, and reaching to the hocks, or a little below them, wide at its root 
and tapering to the end, hanging straight in repose, but forming a curve with the end pointing 
upwards, but not over the back, when the dog is excited. 

COAT—Short and close-lying, but not too fine over the shoulders, neck and back. 


COLOUR—Apricot.or silver, fawn, or dark fawn-brindle. In any case, muzzle, ears and 
nose should be black with black round the orbits, and extending upwards between them. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


HEAD AND SKULL—Head should be broad and massive, the occipital bone well developed; 
there should be no decided stop; the muzzle should be short, clean cut and rather square in 
shape and covered with short, fine hair, 


EYES—Should be small, of a dark brown colour; rather deeply set, but not showing any haw} 
should be set rather wide apart. 


EARS—Should be small, set well back, square with the skull, lie close to the head, and 
covered with short hair without a fringe. mE 
MOUTH—Should be soft and well covered by the lips. 

NECK—Should be strong, well set on to shoulders and back. 


FOREQUARTERS—Legs should be perfectly straight, well covered with muscle; elbows 
in but well let down; feathered all down. 


BODY—Should be well ribbed up with broad back and strong muscular loins. Chest should 
be deep and fairly broad; well covered with hair, but not to such an extent as to form a frill. 


HINDQUARTERS—Should be very strong. The legs should have great freedom of action; 
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slightly feathered. Slackness of loins and cow-hocks are a defect. Dew-claws are objectionable 


and should be removed. e 


FEE'T— Should be large and Well shaped. Splayed or turned out feet are objectionable. 
TAIL—Should be of moderate length, reaching down a little below the hocks. It should 
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be of fair thickness and w ell coyered with hair, “but not to form a flag. When the dog is 
standing still and not excited it should hang ‘downwards with a slight curve at the end; 
but when the dog isin motion it should be carried up, and when he.is-excited straight out 


with only a sight curve at the end, Tails with a kink or curled over the back are very ob- 
jectionable. m Mm 


COAT—Should be flat and dense, of a coarsish texture and oily nature, and capable of re- 
sisting water. If brushed the wrong way it should fall back into its place naturally. 


COLOUR—(a) Paull jet black. A slight tinge of bronze or white on chest and toes is not 
objectionable. (6) Other than black. Should in all respects follow the black except in colour, 
which may be almost any, but the colours most to be encouraged are white or black or bronze. 
Beauty in markings is important. Black dogs that have only white toes and white breasts 
and white to tip of tail must be exhibited in the classes provided for “black,” 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Size and weight are very desirable so long as symmetry is main- 


tained. A fair average height at the shoulders is 28 inches for a dog and 26 inches for a bitch, 
and a fair average weight is, respectively: Dogs, 140 to 150 lbs., bitches, 110 to 120 lbs. 


OLD ENGLISH SHEEPDOG 


GENERAL APPEARANCE—A strong, compact-looking dog of great symmetry, ab- 
solutely free of legginess; profusely coated all over; very elastic in a gallop but in walking or 
trotting has a characteristic ambling or pacing movement; and his bark should be loud, with 
a peculiar "pot casse" ring in it. All round he is a thick-set, muscular, able-bodied dog, with 
a most intelligent expression, free of all poodle or deerhound character. 

HEAD AND SKULL—Skull capacious, and rather squarely formed, giving plenty of room 
for brain power. The parts over the eyes should be well arched and the whole well-covered 
with hair. Jaw fairly long, strong, square, and truncated; the stop should be defined to avoid 
a deerhound face. Nose always black, large, and capacious. 

EYES—Dark or wall eyes are to be preferred. 

EARS—Small and carried flat to side of head, coated moderately. 

MOUTH—Teeth strong and large, evenly placed and level. 

NECK —The neck should be fairly long, arched gracefully, and well coated with hair. 


FOREQUARTERS—tThe forelegs should be dead straight, with plenty of bone, holding 
the body well from the ground, without approaching legginess; well coated all round. The 
shoulders sloping and narrow at the points, the dog standing lower at the shoulders than at 
the loin. 

BODY—Eather skort and very compact, ribs well sprung, and brisket deep and capacious. 
The loin should be very stout and gently arched. 


HINDQUARTERS—The hindquarters should be round and muscular, hocks well let down 
and the hams densely coated with a thick, long jacket in excess of that of any other part 
of the body. 


FEET—Small, round; toes well arched, and pads thick and round. 
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TAIL—Puppies requiring docking should have the operation performed within a week 
from birth, preferably within four days,. 


COAT-—Profuse, and of good hard texture; not straight, vut shaggy and free from curl. 
The undercoat should be a waterproof pile when not removed by grooming. 


COLOUR—Any shade of grey, grizzle, blue or blue merle, with or without white markings; 
any shade of brown or sable to be considered distinctly objectionable and not to be encouraged. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—22 inches and upwards for dogs, slightly less for bitches. Type, 
symmetry and character of the greatest importance, and on no account to be sacrificed to size 
alone. 


POODLE 


HEAD AND SKULL—Head long and straight and fine, the skull not broad, with a slight 
peak at the back. Muzzle long (but not snipy) and strong—not full in cheek, lips black and 
not showing lippiness. Nose black and sharp. 


EYES—-Almond shaped, very dark, full of fire and intelligence. 

EARS—The leather long and wide, low set on, hanging close to the face. 
MOUTH—tTeeth white, strong, and level. 

NECK—Well proportioned and strong, to admit of the head being carried high and with 
dignity. 0 
FOREQUARTERS—Shoulders strong and muscular, sloping well to the back. Legs set 
straight from shoulder, with plenty of bone and muscle. 

BODY—Chest deep and moderately wide. Back short, strong, and slightly hollowed, the 
loins broad and muscular, the ribs well sprung and braced up. 

HINDQUARTERS—Legs very muscular and bent, with the hocks well let down. 
FEET—Rather small and of good shape, the toes well arched, pads thick and hard. 
TAIL—Set on rather high, well carried, never curled or carried over back. 

COAT—Very profuse and of good hard texture; if corded, hanging tn tight even cords; 


if non-corded, very thick and strong of even length, the curls close and thick without knots 
or cords. It is strongly recommended that the traditional Lion Clip should be adhered to. 


COLOUR—AII black, all white, all brown, all blue. The white Poodle should have dark eyes, 
black nose, lips, and toe-nails. The brown Poodle should have dark amber eyes, dark liver nose, 
lips and toe-nails. The blue Poodle shauld be of even colour, and have dark eyes, lips, and toe- 
nails, All the other points of white, brown, and blue Poodles should be the same as the perfect 
black Poodle. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—15 inches and over. 


POODLE (Miniature) 


The Miniature Poodle should be in every respect a replica, in miniature, of the Standard 
Poodle. Height at shoulder should be under 15 inches. 


PYRENEAN MOUNTAIN DOG 


GENERAL APPEARANCE—A dog of immense size, great majesty, keen intelligence, 
and kindly expression; of unsurpassed beauty and a certain elegance. In the rolling, ambling 
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gait it shows unmistakably the purpose for which it has been bred, the strenuous work of 
guarding the flocks in all kinds of weather on thg steep mountain slopes of the Pyrenees. 
Hence soundness is of the greatest importance and absolutely necessary for the proper ful- 
filment of his centuries-old task. 

HEAD AND SKULL—Head large and wedge-shaped, measuring Io to II inches from 
dome to point of nose, with rounding crown, furrow only slightly developed and with no 
apparent stop. Cheeks flat. Lips close fitting, edged with black. Dewlaps developed but 
little. The head is, in brief, that of a brown bear, but with the ears falling down. 


EYES—Of medium size, set slightly obliquely, dark rich brown in colour with close eyelids, 
well pigmented, 


EARS—V-shaped, but rounded at the tips, of medium size, set parallel with the eyes, carried 
low and close to the head except when raised at attention, 


NECK—Short, stout and strongly muscular. 
FOREQUARTERS—Well-placed shoulders set obliquely, close to the body. 
BODY.—Back and loin weil coupled, straight and broad. Ribs flat sided. Chest deep. 


HINDQUARTERS—Haunches fairly prominent, rump sloping slightly. Double dew-claws 
on hindlegs. 


FEET—Close cupped. 


T AIL—Of sufficient length to hang below the hocks, well plumed, carried low in repose, 
and curled high over the back "making the wheel" when alert. 


COAT—Created to withstand severe weather, with fine white undercoat and long, flat, 
thick outercoat of coarser hair, straight or slightly undulating. 


COLOUR—AII white or principally white with markings of badger, grey, or varying shades 
of tan. | 

WEIGHT AND SIZE—The average height at the shoulder varies between 27 and 32 
inches for dogs and 25 to 29 inches for bitches. T'he average length from shoulder blades to. 
root of tail should be the same as the height in any given specimen, The girth is 36 to 
42 inches for dogs and 32 to 36 inches for bitches. The weight for dogs runs 100 to 125 lbs. 
and go to 115 lbs. for bitches, 


ST. BERNARD 


GENERAL APPEARANCE—Expression should betoken benevolence, dignity, and in- 
telligence. Movement is most important, and St. Bernards have often failed in this direction, 
the hindlegs being especially faulty. | 

HEAD AND SKULL—Large and massive, circumference of skull being rather more than 
double the length of the head from nose to occiput. Muzzle short, full in front of the eye, 
and square at nase end. Cheeks flat; great depth from eye to lower jaw. Lips deep, but not 
too pendulous. From nose to stop perfectly straight and broad. Stop somewhat abrupt and 
well defined. Skull broad, slightly rounded at the top, with somewhat prominent brow. 
Nose large and black, with well developed nostrils. 

EYES—Rather small and deep set, dark in colour, not too close together, the lower eyelid 
drooping so as to show a fair amount of haw at the inner corner, the upper eyelid falling 
well over the eye. 


EARS—Of medium size lying close to the cheeks, and not heavily feathered. 
MOU'TH--Level. 
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NECK—Lengthy, thick, muscular, and slightly arched, with dewlap well developed. 


FOREQUARTERS—Shoulders broad cnd sloping, well up at the withers. Legs perfectly 
straight, strong in bone and of good length. 


BODY—Back broad and straight, ribs well rounded. Loin wide and very muscular. Chest 
wide and deep. The lower part should not project below the elbows. 


HINDQUARTERS-—Legs heavy in bone, hocks well bent and thighs very muscular. 
FEET-—Large and compact with well arched toes. Dew-claws should be removed. 


TAIL—Set on rather high, long, and in long-coated variety well feathered. Carried low when 
in repose, and when excited or in motion should not be curled over the back. 


COAT—In Rough specimens, should be dense and flat, rather fuller round the neck; thighs 
well feathered. In Smooth specimens it should be close and hound-like, slightly feathered on 
thighs and tail. 


COLOUR—Orange, mahogany-brindle, red-brindle; white with patches on body of any 
of the above-named colours. The markings should be as follows:—White muzzle, white 
blaze up face, white collar round neck, white chest, white forelegs, feet, and end of tail; 
black shadings on face and ears. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—The taller the better, provided that symmetry is maintained; 
thoroughly well proportioned, and of great substance. The general outline should suggest 
great power and capability of endurance, 


SAMOYED 


GENERAL APPEARANCE—The Samoyed being essentially a working dog should be 
strong and active and graceful, and as his work lies in cold climates his coat should be heavy 
and weather-resisting. He should not be long in back, as a weak back would make him practi- 
cally useless for his legitimate work; but at the same time a cobby body, such as the Chow’s 
would also place him at a great disadvantage as a draught dog. Breeders should aim for the 
happy medium, viz., a body not long, but muscular, allowing liberty, with a deep chest and 
well-sprung ribs, strong neck, straight front and exceptionally strong loins. A full-grown dog 
should stand about 21 inches at shoulder. On account of the depth of chest required the legs 
should be moderately long, a very short-legged dog is to be deprecated. Hindquarters should 
be particularly well-developed, stifles well bent, and any suggestion. of unsound stifles or 
cow-hocks severely penalized. 


HEAD AND SKULL—Head powerful and wedge-shaped with a broad, flat skull, muzzle 
of medium length, a tapering foreface not too sharply defined. Lips black. Hair short and 
smooth before the ears, Nose black for preference but may be brown or flesh-coloured. Strong 
jaws. 

EYES—Should be dark, set well apart and deep, with alert, intelligent expression. 
EARS—wNot too long and slightly rounded at tips, set well apart and well covered inside 
with hair. 

MOUTH—Teeth level. 

NECK—Proudly arched. 

FOREQUARTERS—Legs straight and muscular with good bone. 


BODY—Back medium in length, broad and very muscular, Chest broad and deep, Ribs 
well sprung, giving plenty of heart and lung room. 
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HINDQUARTERS—Very mfscular, stifles well let down; cow-hocks or straight stifles 
very objectionable. Legs straight and muscular with good bone. 


FEET—Long, flattish and slightly spread out. 


TAIL—Long and profuse, carried over the back when alert; sometimes dropped when at 
rest. ۱ 


COAT—The body should be well covered with a thick, close, soft and short undercoat 
with harsh hair growing through it, forming the outer coat, which should stand straight 
away from the body and be free from curl. 


COLOUR—Pure white; white and biscuit; cream. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Dogs 20 to 22 inches at shoulder; 45 to 55 lbs. Bitches, 18 to 
20 inches; 36 to 45 lbs. ۰ 


SCHIPPERKE 


HEAD AND SKULL—Head foxy in type, skull not round, but fairly broad, flat and with 
little stop. The muzzle should be moderate in length, fine but not weak, should be well filled 
out under the eyes. Nose black and small. 

EY ES—Dark brown, small, more oval than round and not full; bright and full of expression. 
EARS—Sharp, of moderate length, not too broad at the base, tapering to a point. Carried 
stiffly erect and strong enough not to bend other than lengthways. 

MOUTH—Teeth strong and level. 

NECK—Strong and full, rather short set, broad on the shoulders, and slightly arched. 
FOREQUARTERS—Shoulders muscular and sloping. Legs perfectly straight, well under 
the body, with bone in proportion to the body. 


BODY—Chest broad and deep in brisket. Back short, straight and strong. Loins powerful, 
well drawn up from brisket. 


HINDQUARTERS—Fine compared to the foreparts, muscular and well-developed thighs; 
tailless rump well rounded, Legs strong, muscular, hocks well let down. 

FEET—Should be small, cat-like, and standing well on the toes. 

COAT—Abundant, dense and harsh, smooth on the head, ears and legs, lying close on the 


back and sides, but erect and thick round the neck, forming a mane and frill and with a good 
culotte on the back of the thighs. 


COLOUR—Should be black but other whole colours are permissible. 
WEIGHT AND SIZE—Weight about 12 to 16 lbs. 


FAULTS—Drop or semi-erect ears, Dudley noses in the coloured variety. A light-coloured 
eye, Head narrow and elongated, or too short. Coat sparse, wavy or silky. Absence of the 
mane and “culotte,” Coat too long, and white spots. Undershot ar overshot mouth, 


SCHNAUZER 


HEAD AND SKULL—Head strong and elongated, gradually narrowing from the ears 
to the eyes end thence towards the tip of the nose. Upper part of the head (occiput to the 
base cf the forehead) moderately broad between the ears—with flat, creaseless forehead and 
wll muscled but not too strongly developed cheeks. The powerful muzzle formed by the 
upper and lower jaws (base of the forehead to the tip of the nose) should end in a moderately 
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blunt line, with bristly, stubby moustache and chin whiskers. Ridge of the nose straight and 
running almost parallel to the extension of the forehead. The nose is black and full, Lips 
tight and not overlapping. ‘ 

EYES—Medium size, dark oval, set forward, with arched bushy eyebrows, 

EARS—Small drop V-shaped, carried rather high and close to cheek. 


MOUTH —Scissor teeth, slightly overlapping from the top; with strongly developed fangs; 
healthy and pure white. 

NECK-—-Not too short, with skin close-fitting at the throat. Nape strong and slightly 
arched. / 

FOREQUARTERS—Shoulders flat and sloping, but strongly muscled. Forelegs straight 
viewed from any position. Muscles smooth and lithe rather than prominent; bone strong, 
straight and carried well down to the feet; elbows set close to the body and pointing directly 
backwards. 

BODY—Chest moderately broad, deep, with visible strong breast-bone reaching down 
to at least the height of the elbow, and slightly rising backward. Back strong and straight, 
with short well-developed loins, Belly well drawn up toward the back. Ribs well sprung. 
Length of body from point of shoulder to buttock slightly greater than the height from top 
of wither to ground. 
HINDQUARTERS—Thighs slanting and flat, but strongly muscled. Hindlegs (upper and 
lower thighs) at first vertical to the stifle, from stifle to hock in line with the extension of 
the upper neck line, from hock vertical to ground. 

FEET—Short, round, extremely compact with close-arched toes (cat’s paws), dark nails and 
hard soles, The feet also deep or thickly padded, pointing forward, 


TAIL—Set on and carried high, cut down to three joints, 


COAT—Hard, dense and wiry, standing up on the back and when seen against the course 
of the hair, i.e., neither short nor lying flat; shorter on the ears, forehead, legs and paws. 
Over-trimming is strongly discouraged as tending to alter important characteristics of the 
breed. | 

COLOUR—AII pepper and salt colours in even proportions, or pure black, 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—The ideal height for bitches shall be 18 inches and for dogs 19 
inches. Any variation of more than 1 inch in these heights should be penalized. 


MINIATURE SCHNAUZER 


GENERAL APPEARANCE—The Miniature Schnauzer is a thick-set, powerfully built, 
robust, sinewy, nearly square dog (length of body equal to height at shoulder) His tempera- 
ment combines high spirits, reliability, strength, endurance and vigour. 

HEAD AND SKULL—Head strong and rectangular, giving a substantial box-like effect. 
Length of head approximately one-third the length of back from shoulder to tail. Skull fairly 
broad between ears, width not exceeding two-thirds length. Forehead flat and unwrinkled, 
nose straight and almost parallel with extension of forehead (neither dish nor down-faced), 
moderate stop, powerful well-filled-in muzzle, with heavy whiskers, nose black, lips tight and 
not overlapping. 


EYES—Dark and medium sized, brows arched and wiry. 


EARS—Small V-shaped, set high and dropping forward closely to cheek, 
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MOUTH —Strong fangs and teeth, even and white, with scissor bite, 


NECK—Moderately long, nape strong and slightly arched, skin close to throat, neck set 
cleanly on shoulders, 


F OREQUARTERS— Shoulders slanting and flat, strongly muscled. Legs straight and verti- 
cal from all views. 


BODY-—Chest moderately broad, showing the breast-bone slightly, deep brisket, moderately 
sprung ribs, back strong and straight; well-developed withers; the length of the body equal 
to height from top of withers to ground. Belly well drawn up towards the flank, but not too 
much tucked up. 


HINDQUARTERS—Thighs slanting and flat, strongly muscled. When standing naturally 

the line to the knee should be vertical; from knee to hock, parallel to extension of upper neck 
line and vertical from hock to ground. Legs straight when seen from rear (neither cow- 
hocked nor toeing-in). Hindquarters should never be overbuilt nor higher than the shoulders, 


FEET—Should be short, round, toes well arched (cat’s feet), with hard pads and dark nails. 
TAIL—Should be set moderately high, docked to three joints and carried erect. 
COAT—Should be hard and wiry, neither short nor long, but giving a slightly rough ap- 
pearance when seen against the grain; the outer coat should be harsh and the undercoat should 
be close and soft. 

COLOUR—Main colours pepper and salt and pure black, but black and tan, black and silver 
or red pepper also permissible, although not to be encouraged. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Height not more than 14 inches. 


SHETLAND SHEEPDOG 
GENERAL APPEARANCE—Is that of the Rough Collie in miniature (Collie type must 
be adhered to). Expression alert, gentle and intelligent. Action lithe and graceful. Speed 
and Jumping power great for size of dog. 
HEAD AND SKULL—The skull should be flat, moderately wide between the ears, 
tapering towards the eyes. There should be only a slight depression at stop, Cheeks flat, 
not full or prominent. Muzzle should be of fair length, tapering towards nose and should 
not show weakness, or be snipy or lippy, but well-rounded; distances from the occiput to the 
eyes to be the same as that from the eyes to the nose. The jaws to be clean cut and powerful. 
EYES—Should be of medium size, set obliquely, of almond shape, dark brown colour (except 
in Merles where blue is permissible) full of intelligence and expression. 
EARS—Should be small and moderately wide at the base, placed fairly close together on 
top of skull. When in repose they should be thrown back, but when on the alert brought 
forward and carried semi-erect with the tips dropping forward. 


MOUTH-—'Tke teeth should be sound and as nearly level as possible. 

NECK—Must be of fair length, muscular and arched. 

FOREQUARTERS—Legs straight with good bone, pasterns flexible without weakness. 
BODY—Moderately long, back level, with well-sprung ribs and strong loins, chest deep, 
shoulders flat, straight front. 

HINDQUARTERS—Legs muscular at thighs with well-bent stifles and hocks, giving a 
racy appearance, 

FEET—Oval in shape, soles well padded, toes arched and close together. 
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TAIL—Should be moderately long with abundant hair or brush. Carried low when dog is 


quiet, with slight upward swirl at tip; carried gaily when dog is excited, but not over the 
back. 
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COAT— Must be doubie—the outer coat of long hair of harsh texture and straight, the 
undercoat soft (resembling fur) short and close. The mane and frill should be very abundant 
and forelegs well feathered. Hindlegs above the hocks profusely covered with hair, but below 
the hocks fairly smooth. The mask or face smooth. What are commonly known as “‘smooth- 
coated” specimens are barred. 


COLOUR—Tricolour, i.e., black with tan and white markings. Black and white, i.e., black 
with white markings. Sable, Sable and white, Le., sable with white markings. Blue merle. 
Blue merle and white, ie., blue merle with white markings. Black and tan, i.e. black with 
tan markings. White markings may be shown in the blaze, collar, chest, frill, legs, feet and 
tip of tail. All or some tan markings may be shown on eyebrows, cheeks, legs, stifles and under 
tail. The nose black whatever the colour of the dog. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Ideal height 14 inches at the withers, This is on maturity which 
is fixed at 10 months. 


SHIH TZU 


HEAD AND SKULL—Head broad, round and wide between the eyes, shock headed, with 
hair falling well over the eyes; good beard and whiskers; the hair growing upwards on the nose 


gives a distinctly chrysanthemum-like effect. Muzzle square, short, but not wrinkled like a 
Pekingese, flat and hairy. 


EYES—Large, dark and round but not prominent. 


EARS—Large and carried drooping; so heavily coated that they appear to blend with the 
hair of the neck. 


MOUTH—Level or slightly overhung—overshot jaws undesirable, 


FOREQUARTERS—Legs short, straight and muscular. The legs should look massive 
on account of the wealth of hair. 


BODY —Body between withers and root of tail should be considerably longer than the height 
of withers; well ribbed up. 


HINDQUARTERS—Legs short, straight and muscular. The legs should look massive 
on account of the wealth of hair. 


FEET—Should be big with hair between the pads. The feet should look massive on 
account of the wealth of hair. 


TAIL—Heavily coated and curled well over back; set on high. 
COAT—Long and dense, but not curly; looks harsher than it feels to the touch. 


COLOUR—AII colours; but a white blaze on the forehead and white tip fo tail are highly 
prized. Dogs with liver markings may have liver noses and lighter eyes. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—About 11 inches at the withers, but considerable variation from 
this standard is permissible, provided other proportions are correct and true to type. 


TIBETAN ‘TERRIER 


HEAD AND SKULL—Skull of medium length, not broad or coarse, narrowing slightly 
from ear to eye, not domed but not absolutely flat between the ears. The malar bones are 
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curved, but should not be over developed so as to bulge. There should be a marked stopin front 
of the eyes, but this must not be exaggerated. Theghead should be well furnished with long 
hair, falling forward over the eyes. The lower jaw should carry a small, but not exa ggerated 
amount of beard. Jaws between the canines should form a distinct curve. The length from 
eye to tip of nose equal to length from eye to base of skull; not broad nor massive. Nose black, 


EYES—Large, dark, neither prominent nor sunken; should be set fairly wide apart. Eyelids 
dark. 


EARS—Pendent, not too close to head, V-shaped, not too large, heavily feathered. 
MOUTH—Level by preference, but if slightly undershot not to be penalized. 
FOREQUARTERS—Legs straight ‘and heavily furnished. 


BODY —Compact and powerful. Length from point of shoulder to root of tail equal to height 
at withers. Well ribbed up. Loin slightly arched. 


HINDQUARTERS—Heavily furnished, hocks well let down. 


FEET—The feet should be large, round, heavily furnished with hair between the toes and 
pads. The dog should stand well down on its pads. 


TAIL—Medium length, set on fairly high and carried in a gay curl over the back. Very well 
feathered. There is often a kink near the tip. 


COAT—Double coated. The undercoat fine wool, the top coat profuse, fine but not silky 
or woolly; long; either straight or waved. 


COLOUR—White, golden, cream, grey or smoke, black, parti-colour, and tricolours; in 
fact any colour except chocolate. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Height at shoulders, dogs should be from 14 to 16 inches, bitches 
slightly smaller. 


WELSH CORGI (Cardigan) 


GENERAL APPEARANCE—Expression to be as foxy as possible; alertness essential; 
the body to measure about 36 inches from point of nose to tip of tail. 


HEAD AND SKULL—Head to be foxy in shape and appearance. Skull to be fairly wide 
and flat between the ears, tapering towards the eyes, above which it should be slightly 
domed. Muzzle to measure about 3 inches in length (or in proportion to skull as three to 
five) and to taper towards the snout. Nose black (except in Blue Merles) slightly projecting 
and in no sense blunt, with nostrils of moderate size. Underjaw to be clean cut and strong 
but without prominence, 


EYES—To be cf medium size, but giving a sharp and watchful expression, rather widely set 
with corners clearly defined; preferably dark in colour but clear. Silver eyes permissible in 
Blue Merles. 


EARS—To be rather large (in proportion to size of dog) and prominent, moderately wide 
at the base, carried erect, set about 34 inches apart and well back so that they can be laid 
flat along neck. 


MOUTH Teeth strong, level and sound. 


NECK-—To be muscular, well developed and in proportion to the dog's build fitting into 
well sloped shoulders. 
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FOREQUARTERS—Front to be slightly bowed, with strong bone. Legs short and strong. 
Shoulders strong and muscular, e | 


BODY —Chest to be moderately broad with prominent breast bone. Body to be fairly long 
and strong, with deep brisket, well sprung ribs and clearly defined waist. 


HINDQUARTERS—To be strong with muscular thighs. Legs short and strong. 
FEET—Round and well padded. All dew-claws removed. Rather large. 


TAIL—To be moderately long and set in line with body (not curled over back) and resembling 
that of a fox. 


COAT-—Short or medium, of hard texture. 
COLOUR—Any colour except pure white. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Height to be as near as possible to 12 inches at shoulder. Weight: 
Dogs 22 to 26 lbs., bitches 20 to 24 lbs. 


WELSH CORGI (Pembroke) 


HEAD AND SKULL—Head to be foxy in shape and appearance, with alert and intelligent 
expression, skull to be fairly wide and flat between the ears; moderate amount of stop. Length 
of foreface to be in proportion to the skull as three is to five. Muzzle slightly tapering. Nose 
black. 

EYES—Well set, round, medium size, hazel in colour and blending with colour of coat. 
EARS—Pricked, medium sized, slightly pointed. A line drawn from the tip of the nose 
through the eye should, if extended, pass through, or close to, the tip of the ear. 
MOUTH—tTeeth level, or with the inner side of the upper front teeth resting closely on 
the front of the under ones. 

NECK—Fairly long, 

FOREQUARTERS—Legs short and as straight as possible. Ample bone carried right down 
to the feet. Elbows should fit closely to the sides, neither loose nor tied. 

BODY—Of medium length, with well sprung ribs. Not short coupled or terrier like. Level 
top line. Chest broad and deep, well let down between the forelegs. 
HINDQUARTERS—Strong and flexible, slightly tapering. Legs short. Ample bone carried 
tight down to the feet. Hocks straight when viewed from behind. 

FEET—Oval, the two centre toes slightly in advance of two outer ones, pads strong and 
well arched. Nails short. 

TAIL—Short, preferably natural. 

COA'T—Of medium length and dense; not wiry. 

COLOUR—Self colours in red, sable, fawn, black and tan,or with white markings on 
legs, chest and neck. Some white on head and foreface is permissible. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Dogs 20 to 24 lbs.; bitches 18 to 22 lbs. Height from Io to 12 
inches at shoulder. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE LITTLE DOGS CALLED Toys 


THE PEKINGESE 


Ir has been decreed that twelve breeds pass under the 
designation of Toys for the purpose of classification. I do 
not care very much for the word “Toy”, though I am not 
prepared to submit a better. "Pet" might express the 
meaning, but it might apply to any little one. ` 

As Pekingese are far more popular than any of the others 
coming in this division I am taking them out of their alpha- 
betical sequence and giving them the precedence to which 
they are entitled. 

Though Pekingese are ageless, going back in Chinese 
history for untold centuries, their serious association with 
Britain need be carried little further back than the turn 
of the century. The five that were captured when the British 
troops occupied Pekin in 1860 remained in obscurity, al- 
though Queen Victoria had one, and the pair that passed 
into the possession of the Duke of Richmond's family 
multiplied to a limited extent. It seems to be certain also 
that several other dogs were picked up by officers, who sent 
them home. Occasional specimens were subsequently im- 
ported, some going to the Duke of Wellington The breed 
as we now know it, however, had its origin in Pekin Peter, 
bought in China in 1893 by Captain Loftus Allen as a pre- 
sent for his wife, and the two blacks, Pekin Prince and 
Pekin Princess that he got a little later. 

Then came another pair that had a notable influence. 
These, registered as Ah Cum and Mimosa, were selected 
in Pekin by Mr. Douglas Murray, as the result of careful 
enquiries that he had made concerning the approved type. 
Soon after they had reached London, Lady Algernon 
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Gordon-Lennox happened to see them in the street and 
opened a conversation wich their owners. Lady Algernon, 
who was sister-in-law to the Duke of Richmond, had some 
of the Goodwood Pekingese and this meeting had the result 
of promoting an alliance between the dogs. From that time 
Lady Algernon did much to put the breed upon its feet. 
Here, in a few words, we have the foundation stock of little 
dogs that have spread throughout the civilized world. We 
had, of course, several other memorable importations that 
came later. 

As far as I remember, Mrs. Loftus Allen’s dogs were 
exhibited in the variety class for foreign dogs and at that 
time no one knew what to make of them. This ignorance was 
soon dispelled and in 1898 a standard was agreed which 
formed the basis for that drawn up by the Pekingese Club 
on its foundation about six years later. 

Let me digress a moment to repeat a story related by the 
late Mr. L. P. C. Astley in a book that he wrote in con- 
junction with Mrs. Loftus Allen nearly forty years ago. 
Soon after this lady had received her three dogs from China, 
she told Mr. Astley that they were a nuisance as they 
knocked her Japanese about very much and were boisterous 
and noisy. Upon asking if they were for sale, he was told 
that he could have the lot for about £25. He did not accept 
the offer. 

The founder members of the Pekingese Club were— 
Mrs. Loftus Allen, Lady Gray (then Mrs. Albert Gray), 
Mrs. Ashton Cross, Mrs. Lilburn MacEwen, Mrs. Tom- 
kins, Mr. G. Brown and Mr. Strick. | 

It must be admitted that Pekingese struck a new note, 
as it were, in the way of Toy dogs. We had become accus- 
tomed to some extent to the peculiar form by an acquain-- 
tance with the Japanese, but no other pet dogs were like 
them. They had a tremendous appeal from the fact that 
they were hardy, were not afraid of a walk and were easy 
breeders. Consequently in a remarkably few years they 
had become all the rage, displacing the other little 
favourites, and the best show specimens cost a lot of 
money. 
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In 1905 or thereabouts, Mrs. F. M. Weaver started a 
kennel that brought, her considerable repute. In telling me 
about the inception of her kennels, she explained that she 
had been left a widow with small means, which I believe, 
she augmented by giving music lessons. There came a time 
when she had a serious breakdown and her doctor told her 
she must give up work. She asked him what she was do for 
a living, and he replied, pointing to a Pekingese that she 
had, "Why not breed these little things?” It is a long time 
ago since this conversation occurred, but I believe I am 
correct in saying that, after taking the doctor’s advice, the 
first litter that Mrs. Weaver bred produced five dogs, two 
of which are classic names in the breed, not only on account 
of their merit, but also because of the fine stock for 
which they were responsible. They were Ch. Chu-Erh 
of Alderbourne and Sutherland Ouen-Teu-Tang. The 
former was bought by Mrs. Ashton Cross for whom 
he won innumerable prizes. The other, kept by Mrs. 
Weaver, was never exhibited, but was used extensively 
at stud. This lady, apprehensive about introducing dis- 
temper into her kennels from shows, would not support 
them. | 

So many clever people, principally ladies, have been 
engaged in breeding Pekingese that it is impossible for me 
to attempt a description of all the strains. By the end of 
1914 no fewer than thirty eight dogs and bitches had 
earned the title of champion. In the first few years of their 
active show life so many out-size, coarse dogs had appeared 
that in 1907 Lady Algernon Gordon-Lennox brought about 
the formation of the Pekin Palace Dog Association with 
the object of encouraging the breeding of dogs of medium 
size. 

Since then the extra big dogs have largely disappeared 
and we now see them of a more pleasing size. Judging from 
the photographs of the earlier importations, one is forced 
to the conclusion that the modern dogs are far more beauti- 
ful and more plentifully endowed with coat. It is not 
surprising that they became the rage among the general 
public as well as exhibitors. 
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THE BLACK-AND-TAN TERRIER (MINIATURE) 
3 


At their best, these smart little terriers, miniature editions 
of the Manchesters, deserve a wider popularity than has 
ever been their fortune. In the early years of the century 
Mrs. T. Whaley was the leading breeder, one of her best 
being Ch. Glenartney Laddie. Her Ch. Coquette was said 
to have been the best bitch up to her time. Shortly before 
the first war Mr. Fred North, the Bull Terrier exhibitor, 
owned Ch. Bers Beauty. Mrs. T. E. Hopkins, better known 
in Bulldogs, showed Ch. Deodora Belle. Mrs. A. P. Twigg 
and Mrs. C. Tweed were also successful. 

After the war the breed made a slow start, but when it 
got into its stride it was much stronger than it had ever 
been. Mrs. C. Blondin Robilio, who came in in 1922, had 
a long sequence of victories with her "Watercan" dogs, 
and Mrs. C. Wilkinson, who began in 1925, also did well 
with her “Half Moon” kennels, her Ch. Half Moon Beau 
Brummel being outstanding. Mrs. Tweed continued to 
exhibit, and others who were prominent were Mr. T. Gibbs, 
Mrs. C. E. Lindeman, Miss E. D. Gilpin, Miss K. Han- 
nam, Mrs. S. A. Green (of "Harford" ), Mr. M. A. Green 
and Miss M. Keevil. 

The “Half Moon” blood asserted its prepotency subse- 
quently to the second war, Mr. F. G. Hammett’s Ch. Half 
Moon Dragonfly being awarded many challenge certificates. 


THE GRIFFON BRUXELLOIS 


RecocGnizep officially as Griffons Bruxellois, these impudent- 
looking little dogs are usually Anglicised into Brussels 
Griffons. They may well be called the gay musketeers of 
the toys because of their self-assurance. The nineteenth 
century was approaching its end when they were introduced 
from Belgium, and they proved to be so attractive that by 
1914, when the first interruption came, they made a brave 
show. Miss Adela Gordon, who lived in Hampton Court 
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Palace, was an enthusiastic supporter of the newcomers and 
for a time her Cock,of the Nortfi was a leading specimen. 
Then Mr. and Mrs. H. Handley Spicer (afterwards Sir 
Howard and Lady Spicer) became the leading exhibitors 
for some years, their “Copthorne” prefix introducing the 
names of many champions. Mrs. T. Whaley was a keen 
rival with the “Glenartney” dogs. Ch. Copthorne Top-of- 
the-Tree was a great dog, as was Ch. Glenartney Sport, who 
took the fancy of the ringsiders by his confident bearing. 

Others who gave strength to the breed over a long period 
were Miss A. F. Hall, Miss Johnson and the Misses P. K. 
and F. L. Plunket, who exhibited down to the second 
war. 

The first dogs to come over were the rough reds, then 
we had some blacks, and before long smooths came, they 
being useful to inter-breed with the roughs. As griffon 
means rough, it was a misapplication of terms for the 
smooths, which in Beligium are known as Brabançons. 
We classify it as a sub-variety. 

Mrs. Charters, who later on had a strong kennel (St. 
Margaret"), made her first essay about 1912, and from that 
time, too, the “Groombridge” kennels of Mrs. M. A. 
Johnstone exerted influence. 

When we were able to resume after the Kaiser’s war, 
Lady Spicer, to everyone’s regret, had dropped out, but 
Mrs. Whaley was still going in 1925. The inter-war period 
was notable for the strain founded by Mrs. Parker-Rhodes 
and Mrs. E. L. Pepper in partnership (‘‘Partridge Hill”), 
these ladies being responsible for many champions. Mrs. 
Parker-Rhodes was exhibiting in 1946. Another kennel to 
enjoy fame was the “Lavenderway”, owned by Mrs. E. H. 
Mitchell, whose Ch, Simon of Lavenderway was exceptional. 
Others who exhibited champions were Mrs. Shambrook 
Saunders, Mrs. M. Barwell (“Glenwood”) and Mrs. D. 
Bridle (‘‘Lalarookh”), who had some enticing miniatures. 
Lorna, Countess Howe was in partnership with Mrs. 
Bridle for a time and later showed Ch. Lalarookh Gem. 

By 1950 the breed was recovering satisfactorily, giving 
signs of increasing support. 
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THE ITALIAN GREYHOUND 
* 

I wisu it were possible to justify a long description of these 
charming and graceful little dogs, who were known in 
England in the days of the Stuarts, I believe. Dainty and 
attractive as they are, they never seem to have captured the 
popular imagination. The foundation of the Italian Grey- 
hound Club in 1900 was in the nature of a resurrection, 
but the hopes that it would put the breed upon a surer 
footing never really materialized in spite of the efforts of 
Mrs. B. F. Scarlett, Mr. W. Cliff, Mrs. W. Mathews 
and a few other stalwarts. Eleven were entered at Cruft's 
show in 1920. 


THE JAPANESE 


Cominc a little before the Pekingese, the Japanese might 
easily have rivalled the Chinese dogs in favour but for the 
fact that they were supposed to be delicate. Some of their. 
admirers assured me that they were not, but there is no 
doubt that they succumbed easily to distemper, especially 
such as had been imported. The British-bred dogs are said 
to have greater powers of resistance, possibly because many 
of them are fed on meat instead of rice, as in their native 
country. They are beautiful little pets with their pleasing 
colouring. As they have a superficial resemblance to the 
Pekingese, there seems to be some justification for the belief 


that at one time they were introduced into Japan from 
China. 


Miss Serena worked hard on behalf of the breed at the 
beginning of the century, and before war broke out some 
of the successful exhibitors were Lady Hilda Mosley, Lady 
Violet Henderson, the Hon. Mrs. McLaren Morrison, 
Mrs. M. E. Grindrod (“Malvern”), Mrs. Mosscockle, Mrs. 
G. Lloyd, Mrs. Gordon Gratrix (“Anderson Manor”), 
Mrs. D'Antonio ("St. Omer"), and Mme Oosterveen 
("Monamie"). 


After 1920 Mrs. E. Trested Clark’s Ch. Markino had a 
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big run, and Mime Oosterveen's Ch. Monamie Michi and 
Ch. Monamie Sadig received nfany challenge certificates. 
Other early champions were Miss M. Langdale's Ch. 
Princess Yuki of Hove and Mrs. G. Stuart-Roger's Ch. 
Mr. Weejum. In 1930 Miss L. H. Crouch was showing 
Ch. Sir Gugnung and Ch. Chittojodan. In the ’thirties 
Mrs. J. H. Hudson was rewarded for her perseverance by 
being able to exhibit Champions Toro’s Boy of Hove, Tiny 
Sweetie of Hove, Kusi of Hove, Tiny Kiyo of Hove, Little 
Mu Mu of Hove and Lady Toney of Hove. In 1931 Miss 
M. Tovey’s Ch. Ume Maru received six challenge certi- 
ficates, and five years later she had Ch. Sakura of Yevot and 
Ch. Haru of Yevot. Almost as we were closing down for 
the duration Mrs. E. P. A. Bartleet came in with Ch. 
Yoshiteru of Hove and Ch. Yo Yo of Hove. Recovery was 
slow in 1945 and it was not until 1949 that 106 were 
registered. Miss Tovey and Mrs. Bartleet linked up the old 


with the new. 


THE KING CHARLES SPANIEL 


Tuose of us who have a regard for the past and an admira- 
tion of pleasing little dogs are anxious to see the King 
Charles Spaniels meeting with their deserts. Whether they 
are identical with the pampered pets of King Charles II 
and his Court is a matter that has not been fully elucidated. 
Those who are interested in the question must be referred 
to Toy Dogs and their Ancestors, if they can get hold of a copy, 
a scholarly work written by the Hon. Mrs. Neville Lytton, 
now Baroness Wentworth, of Arab horse fame. Mrs. Lytton 
thinks it probable that the Stuart dogs were brought into 
England from France by Henrietta of Orleans, Charles’s 
favourite sister, and that after her early death he may have 
received those she left. 

Until comparatively recently the four varieties were 
known as the King Charles (black-and-tan), the Tricolour, 
the Blenheim (red-and-white) and the Ruby or red. In the 
latest standard the words King Charles are dropped as 
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well as the red after the Rubies, which were an invention of 
breeders after shows had been running for some years. They 
were made by inter-breeding between the Blenheims and 
the black-and-tans. They were at one time classified by the 
Kennel Club under the heading of Toy Spaniels, and 
were recognized as distinct breeds, each of which was 
allocated challenge certificates. 

This did not seem to be logical, and in 1920 colour 
distinctions disappeared, and all were grouped under the 
name of King Charles Spaniels. There might have been 
more reason when they were first called Toy Spaniels if 
three of them had been known as King Charles and the 
Blenheim as a distinct breed, for originally the presumption 
is that the Duke of Marlborough’s dogs differed somewhat 
from the others, being more like diminutive Cockers. In 
1903 the Kennel Club were asked to add a fifth to the 
existing four—viz., Marlborough Blenheims, being the old 
type. The request was refused. In her book on Toy Dogs 
Mrs. Raymond Mallock gives a description of Marlborough 
or old type Blenheims. “Head long, pointed nose, no stop 
indentation, flat skull, not at all inclined to be domed, ears 
long, set up high on the head, with lozenge-shaped spot in 
the centre of skull. Eyes large and rather light in colour; 
coat long and silky; colour, deep rich tan well broken over 
a rich pearly white. Weight, 12 to 16 lbs.”. 

Mrs. Neville Lytton, beside being clever with her pen 
as befits a great-granddaughter of Byron, was also an 
accomplished breeder of these spaniels. At the beginning 
of the period under review her Blenheims, Ch. The 
Bandolero and Ch. Windfall, rightly ranked as great dogs. 

Perhaps the dog that did most for the breed at the 
beginning of the century was Miss Spofforth’s Ch. The 
Cherub, a Blenheim who sired many champions and did 
much to get perfect bodies and short faces. In whole 
colours precedence must be given to Miss Hall’s Ch. 
Royal Rip, a Ruby who was a wonderful sire. When he 
died in 1910 it was said that he had sired more than a 
hundred winners. Mrs. Jenkins’s Ch. Clevedon Magnet 
was a Tricolour of great merit, and he possessed the power 
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of transmitting his perfect markings. A little later we had 
Mrs. Pinto Leite’s Ch. The Advocate, a black-and-tan who 
made a sensation. This lady had a succession of illustrious 
“Advocates”. 

Mrs. Raymond Mallock, who came in before the first 
war, continued later with a kennel of supreme excellence, 
distinguished by the prefix of “Ashton More”. Mrs. E. H. 
Mitchell (“Lavenderway”) was another who started before 
1914 (Ch. Pandora, 1908, was one of her best) to carry 
on the tradition down to 1950. I think Mrs. Raymond 
Mallock’s Tricolour, Ch. Ashton More Barritone, took 
more prizes and sired more winners than any other dog of 
his kind. Her Blenheim bitch, Ch. Ashton More Wind- 
flower, was thought to be about the most perfect King 
Charles ever produced. 

Mrs. Mitchell's Ch. Roderick of Lavenderway, a 
Tricolour dog, whose career was cut short by the second 
war, complied as nearly as possible with the standard and 
was much admired. In 1920 Lady Fowler of Braemore 
started a kennel that for some years housed many champions. 
Mr. W. Whiting’s black-and-tans and Rubies were right 
at the top, his Ch. Little Minaster and Ch. Gina of Minaster 
being outstanding. Other prominent breeders were Mrs. 
Heckscher, Lady de Gex and Miss E. Brunne (“Hentzau’’). 
After 1945 numbers were fewer, but were steadily im- 
proving by 1950. 

One of the biggest prices that I have recorded for a 
King Charles was the £600 paid to Mrs. Pinto Leite by 
a Belgian lady for Ch. Billiken Advocate, and I have heard 
that Lady Wentworth refused £1,000 for Ch. Windfall. 


THE CAVALIER KING CHARLES 


Mucu comment was caused by the following announce- 
ment in the catalogue of Mr. Charles Cruft's 1926 show: 
“Blenheim Spaniels of the Old Type, as shown in pictures 
of Charles II's time; long face, no stop, flat skull not 
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inclined to be domed, with spot in centre of skull. The first 
prizes in classes 947 and 948 are given by Roswell Eldridge 
Esq., of New York, and will be continued for five years. 
Prizes go to the nearest to type required." In spite of a 
munificent first prize of £25 only two entries were made in 
each class. Above the intimation was a reproduction of 
Landseer’s picture in the Tate Gallery, which may be seen 
above the photograph of Mrs. Mitchell’s King Charles on 
another page. 

It was obviously a mistake to require no stop, for this 
feature is apparent In the painting. There was more laughter 
than approval at the time, but the seed planted took root, 
grew and fructified. Those who objected to the ultra-short 
faces of the modern dogs came together and founded the 
Cavalier King Charles Spaniel Club, with Mrs. Hewitt Pitt 
as hon. secretary. In framing a standard the Club decided to 
aim at the type of dog that appears in Dutch paintings, and 
not of those in Landseer’s picture. In 1944 the Kennel Club 
agreed to give these dogs the privilege of a separate register, 
and to transfer to it any that had already been registered. 

As one would expect, the early exhibits were of a diversity 
of types, but they have gone on improving, and the support 
they are receiving in 1990 is encouraging. 


THE MALTESE 


Turs, one of the oldest of the toy breeds in Europe, at one 
time had “Terrier” added to its name, but that was clearly 
inappropriate. It is not seen much outside the show ring, 
although it is very attractive in its long white coat. It may 
be that this adornment handicaps it with the general public. 
Exhibitors who go in for the breed are prepared to take 
much trouble in bringing the coats to perfection. Among 
those who were prominent between 1901 and 19r4 were 
Mrs. L. Weller, Mrs. L. H. Card, who went on for some 
years after the war, and Mrs. G. Horowitz, whose Ch. 
Snowcloud of Esperance did much winning. Just about 1920 
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exhibiting Ch. Snowflake of Esperance and Ch. Harlingen 
Snowman. Then came Miss M. M. Neame’s kennels, 
"Invicta" by name, which did so much to keep the breed 
going. 

Miss Neame and Mrs. Roberts both carried on in 194g, 
and among some of the new exhibitors who did well were 
Mrs. C. M. Hunter, Mrs. M. E. de Pellette, Miss M. 
Wild and Mrs. M. Crook. | 

Miss Neame told me that her Maltese were out of doors 
all the year round, and were kept clean mainly by the use of 
brush and comb, very few baths being necessary, and those 
of the simplest. She once supplied a pair to the Crown 
Prince of Italy as a present to his fiancee. 


THE PAPILLON 


_ConsiDERING the gracefulness and beauty of these small 
dogs it is surprising that we did not bring them from the 
Continent until about 1924. They are called Papillons or 
Butterfly dogs because their heavily-fringed ears, carried 
slightly outwards, are supposed to resemble the partially- 
opened wings of a butterfly. Some of them, however, have 
drop ears, which are equally correct. On the Continent they 
are also known as Dwarf Spaniels. 

Mrs. Gordon Gratrix, Mrs. M. B. Cooper, Mrs. Langton 
Dennis, and Mrs. C. M. Hunter were among their intro- 
ducers. Other breeders who were conspicuous were Mme 
Oosterveen (“Monamie”), Mrs. F. A. Pope (“Moorland”), 
Mrs. L. Williams, and Mrs. H. C. Lake. | 

Papillons are a pleasing variation from the remainder of 
the toys, and would suit anyone who wishes to be a little 
original. 
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THE POMERANIAN 


Lr jis erroneous to suppose that Pomeranians had fallen 
into a second-rate position at shows through the encroach- 
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ment of Pekingese. They ‘continued to make satisfactory 
entries during the first half,century, but fewer of them were 
to be seen as housedogs. Why should this be? My own 
impression, take it for what it is worth, is that they lost 
favour with the public as the dogs of medium size, such as 
people like for companions, were ousted by the tinies, which 
seem more in place in the show pen than anywhere. Down 
to 1911 the breed was classified as two varieties—Pomera- 
nians and Pomeranians Miniature, the dividing weight 
being 7 lbs. Two certificates were offered for each variety at 
championship shows. 

The heavier dogs, which were ideal as companions, grew 
fewer and fewer, the weight distinction was removed, and 
they became one. Exhibitors concentrated more and more 
upon breeding diminutive specimens, and I must admit that 
they showed much cleverness, but they were producing 
dogs that were not as acceptable to the generality. Pomera- 
nian breeders in 1901 were carrying on the impulse given 
a few years previously for the introduction of new anc 
beautiful shades. Probably the fashion was started by Lady 
Wavertree (then Mrs. Hall Walker), who imported the 
lovely little shaded-sable, Ch. Dainty Boy, who, though 
considered small, weighed 6 lbs. Oranges and shaded-sables 
owed much to Mr. Charles Wrigley’s Little Nipper, a 
black. | | 

Lady Wavertree had an impressive kennel for a long 
time, and other leading breeders before 1914 were Miss 
Bland, Mrs. Langton Dennis (‘Offley’’), Miss Ives 
("Pomeria"), and Mrs. C. Houlker ((Haughty'"). It is 
impossible to mention the many breeders who did such good 
work between the wars. 


THE PUG-DOG 


Tur public will always speak of Pugs, while those learned 
in the breed insist upon calling them Pug-Dogs. For the 
sake of brevity I must follow the former. At one time great 
favourites, and deservedly so, Pugs had to give way to 
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Pomeranians and Pekingese, and their breeders during the 
century have not been as numereus as one would have liked 
to see. They are cléan of coat, devoted to their friends, and, 
if not allowed to put on flesh, really charming companions. 

Before 1914 Mr. J. R. Culshaw had found the recipe 
for producing champions; Miss M. Wooldridge’s Ch. 
Prince Pipkin received seven challenge certificates in 1911; 
Mrs. C. Demaine had a succession of “Dark” champions; 
and big winners were also Mrs. H. A. Reckitt, Miss C. 
Rosa Little, Mrs. EI. Shaw ("Turret"), Mrs. M. Benson 
and Mrs. M. W. Gowing. After 1921 Lord Wrottesley, 
Mrs. Prowett Ferdinands, Mrs. E. M. Power 
(“Broadway’’), Miss H. C. Couper (“Otter”), Mrs. 
Micklem ("Bitchet'), and Miss H. A. Voy were conspicu- 
ous. Mrs. Swainston-Goodger, who had some good ones in 
Co. Durham, put us under obligation to her by writing 


The Pug-Dog. 


«am dium 


THE YORKSHIRE TERRIER 


Here we have more dogs in which the show specimens are 
divided sharply from those that are more acceptable in 
domestic life. The diminutive show Yorkies are works of 
art, whose marvellous coats reaching to the ground are only 
possible to experts who are prepared to take infinite pains. 
Of course, it is not attention alone that is responsible for 
this result; the dogs have to be bred the right way, and 
length of hair is by no means the only feature. A bigger 
Yorkie, with a coat of a length that demands no excessive 
attention, is as satisfactory a companion as could be desired, 
active, sporting and hardy. Mr. J. Hardman, Mrs. W. 
Shaw, Mrs. R. Marshall and Mr. J. Wood had big winners 
before 1914. In 1927 Mr. A. Swan’s Ch. Invincible was 
awarded eight challenge certificates, and Mr. W. Scollay’s 
Ch. Mendham Peggy received six. In 1931 Mr. E. H. 
Clenshaw bred Ch. Harringay Remarkable, a minute 
wonder that did much winning. Lady Edith Windham 
(“Soham”) got together a powerful kennel which later on 
she took to Eire. 


CHAPTER XIV 


KNOCKING AT THE DOOR 


A Few breeds that may be said to be knocking at the door 
seem to have prospects of becoming fixtures, while some 
more that have gained a footing in the United States may 
very well come here in time. When Mrs. Edmond Foljambe 
of Osberton, Worksop, introduced the Rhodesian Ridge- 
backs in 1928 I thought they would appeal to a sporting 
people, being powerful for their size, fearless and active. 
Mrs. Foljambe had used them while on safari in East 
Africa. These expectations have not been fulfilled, but a few 
have lingered on that may form a nucleus. In 1946 Mr. 
H. G. Mundy, President of the Rhodesian Ridgeback Club, 
wrote in response to an article of mine: “The secretary of 
the Club has had a number of enquiries from England, the 
U.S.A. and Canada for young dogs and bitches during the 
past two or three years, but the uncertainty of shipping 
facilities has made export practically impossible." By this 
time things have improved. 

The Ridgebacks, so named from the ridge of hair along 
the spine growing 1n reverse direction to the rest of the coat, 
weigh about 75 Ibs. and measure from 25 to 27 ins. 
Wheaten is the colour preferred, but fawn is permissible 
and white points are not a disqualification. They are used 
by big game hunters to bring lions to bay, not to tackle 
them, a thing that no dog could do. 

Smart, upstanding dogs, Dobermann Pinschers are used 
for police and army work in Germany and are popular in 
the United States. A few have been brought into this 
country without gaining a footing, but since 19457 their 
prospects have been more roseate. Mr. G. L. Hamilton- 
Renwick imported some and his friends got others. Fair 
entries were made at Cruft’s shows in 1948 and 1950. 


I 
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We have known'the Chihuahua for the best part of the 
century, rare specimens having attracted attention. In 1934 
the first serious attempt to establish them was made by 

- Mrs. W. S. Powell who imported a dog and bitch from the 
U.S.A. Four days after going into quarantine the bitch 
whelped three puppies, two of which lived. In 1937-38 
Mrs. Powell imported two more from which she bred some 
good ones, Classes were put on for them at Cruft’s show. 
Unfortunately, I understand that the dogs were destroyed 
by a bomb and I have not heard from Mrs. Powell since. 
Several more have come since 194. Chihuahuas, natives of 
Mexico, are popular in the United States. They are about 
the smallest of all dogs. 

A pair of Maremma Sheepdogs were given in the 1930's 
to Mrs. Home-Robertson of Paxton House, Berwick-on- 
Tweed by the Marchese Chigi of Italy. Mrs. Home- 
Robertson had not intended to breed from them, but when 
she received another from Prince Corsini she changed her 

“hind, and gave the litter to friends. Mrs. L. Parker received 
a pair. When shows became possible in 1945 Mers. 
Alexandre-Couldrey took them up with such energy that a 
club has been formed and a standard formulated. Quite a 
good entry was received for the 19 50 Cruft’s. In appearance 
they have a certain suggestion of an affinity to the Pyrenean 
Mountain Dogs and the Hungarian Kuvasz. 

Our acquaintance with the Pomeranian Sheepdog began 
in 1937 when we saw some that had been imported and 
bred by Mr. A. D. Ingrams, Bewley Down, near Axminster. | 
Pure white, of medium size, they look very intelligent, and 
I am told that they work sheep well. 

Most attractive little working dogs are the Norwegian 
Buhunds that Mrs. Powys-Lybbe brought into the country 
after the war. Of the Spitz type, they are pleasing in shape 

 and,colour and might very well have a prosperous future. 


AGREED STANDARDS 


BLACK-AND-TAN TERRIER (Miniature) 


HEAD AND SKULL—The head should be long, flat, and narrow, level and wedge-shaped, 
without showing cheek muscles; well filled up under the eyes, with tapering, tightly lipped 
jaws. Nose black. 
EYES—tThe eyes should be very small, sparkling and bright, set fairly close together and 
oblong in shape. 


EARS—The correct carriage of ears has been a debatable point since cropping was abolished. 
Either erect or semi-erect carriage of the ear is most desirable, 


MOUTH—Teeth level. 


NECK—The neck should be fairly long and tapering from the shoulders to the head, being 
free from throatiness and slightly arched at the occiput. 


FOREQUARTERS—The shoulders should be sloping. 


BODY—tThe body should be moderately short and curving upwards at the loin; ribs well 
sprung; back slightly arched at the loin and falling again at the joining of the tail to the same 
height as the shoulders. The chest should be narrow but deep. 


FEET—-The feet should be more inclined to be cat- than hare-footed. 


TAIL—The tail should be of moderate length and set on where the arch of the back ends; 
thick where it joins the body, tapering to a point, and not carried higher than the back. 


COA'T-—The coat should be close, smooth, short, and glossy. 


COLOUR--The coat should be jet black and rich mahogany tan, distributed over the body 
as follows: on the head the muzzle is tanned to the nose, which should be jet black. There 
is also a bright spot on each cheek and above each eye; the underjaw and throat are tanned, 
and the hair inside the ears is the same colour; the forelegs tanned up to the knee, with black 
lines (pencil marks) up each toe, and a black mark (thumb mark) above the foot; inside the 
hindlegs tanned, but divided with black at the hock joints; under the tail is also tanned; 
go is the vent, but only sufficiently to be easily covered by the tail; slightly tanned on each 
side of the chest. Tan outside the hindlegs—commonly called breeching—is a serious defect. 
In all cases the black should not run into the tan, nor vice versa, but the division between 
the two colours should be well defined. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Weight should not exceed 8 Ibs, 


GRIFFON BROXELLOIS 3ت٦‎ 


CHARACTERISTICS—There are two varieties—the Griffon Bruxellois which is rough, 
and the Petit Brabancon, which is smooth. 


HEAD AND SKULL—Head should be large and rounded, with (in the Rough variety) 
rather coarse hair. Nose always black, as short as possible, wide in nostril, high set; wide 
muzzle, with good turn-up; chin prominent and slightly undershot without showing teeth, 


and (in the Rough variety) furnished with a beard. 
( 
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EYES—Large, round, black or nearly black, with black eye-rims. 
EARS—Semi-erect, the smajler the better, 

MOUTH —Slightly undershot and teeth regular, 

NECK-—Of medium length and slightly arched. 


FOREQUARTERS—Chest rather wide and deep; legs straight, of medium length with good 
bone. 


BODY—Short back, well sprung ribs, and shoulder well laid back. 
HINDQUARTERS—Strong and muscular, thighs of medium length, hocks well bent. 
FEET—Small cat-like feet with black toe-nails. 

TAIL—Roughly two-thirds docked, set on high. 

COAT—Roughs—harsh and wiry, free from curl, Smooths—short and smooth. 
COLOUR—Clear red, black, or black and rich tan. 

WEIGHT AND SIZE—From 3 to 10 Ibs. Most desirable, 6 to g Ibs. 


ITALIAN GREYHOUND 


GENERAL APPEARANCE—A miniature Greyhound, more slender in all proportions, 
and of ideal elegance and grace in shape, symmetry and action. 


LEAD AND SKULL—Skull long, flat and narrow. Muzzle very fine. Nose dark in colour.‏ ”سن بت 
EYES—Rather large, bright, and full of expression.‏ 
EARS—Rose-shaped, placed well back, soft and dedicate.‏ 
MOUTH—Teeth level.‏ 
NECK—Should be long and gracefully arched.‏ 


FOREQUARTERS—Shoulders long and sloping. Legs straight, well set under the shoulders; 
fine pasterns; small delicate bones. 


BODY—Chest deep and narrow. Back curved, and drooping at the hindquarters. 
HINDQUARTERS—Hocks well let down. Thighs muscular. 

FEET—Long, hare-feet. 

TAIL—Raether long, fine, with low carriage. 

COAT—Skin fire and supple. Hair, thin and glossy, like satin. 

COLOUR—Recognized colours, all shades of fawn, white, cream, blue, black and fawn 
and white pied. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—The most desirable weight is from 6 to 8 Ibs., and not exceeding 
10 lbs. 
it 


a 


f JAPANESE 


HRAD AND SKULL—Head should be large for size of dog, with broad skull, rounded in 

front; muzzle very short and wide and well-cushioned, i.e., the upper lips rounded on each 

side of the nostrils, which should be large and black, except in the case of red and white dogs, 

in which brown-coloured noses are as common as black ones. 

EYES—Should be large, dark, set far apart. It is desirable that the white shows in the inner 
: ? 
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corners, this gives the Japanese that characteristic look of astonishment (wrongly called 
“sguint”) which should on no account b- lost. 


EARS—Should be small, set wide apart, and high on the dog’s head, and carried slightly 
forward, V-shaped. 


NMOUTH—Should be wide, neither undershot nor overshot. 
NECK—Should not be too long. 


FOREQUARTERS—The legs should be straight and the bone fine; well feathered to the 
feet. 


BODY—Should be squarely and compactly built, wide in chest, "cobby" in shape. The 
length of the dog’s body should be about its height. 


HINDQUARTERS—The legs should be straight and the bone fine; well feathered to the 
thighs behind. 


FEET—Should be long and hare-shaped, also feathered. 
TAIL—Should be well plumed—carried proudly over the back. 


COAT—Should be long, profuse and straight, free from curl or wave, and not too flat; it 
should have a tendency to stand out, more particularly at the frill, with profuse feathering 
on the tail and thighs. 


COLOUR—The dogs should be either black and white or red and white, i.e., parti-coloured. 
The term red includes all shades of sable, brindle, lemon and orange, but the brighter and 
clearer the red the better. The white should be clear and the colour, whether black or red, 
should be evenly distributed as patches over the body, cheek and ears. a 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—When divided by weight, classes should be for under and over 7 lbs, 
In size they vary considerably, but the smaller they are the better, provided type and quality 
are not sacrificed. 


CAVALIER KING CHARLES SPANIEL 


HEAD AND SKULL--Head almost flat between the ears, without dome. Stop shallow; 
length from base of stop to tip about 13 inches. Nostrils should be well developed and the 
pigment black, Muzzle well tapered to the point. Lips well covering, but not hound-like. 


EY ES—Large, dark and round, but not prominent. The eyes should be spaced well apart. 
EARS—Long and set high, with plenty of feather. 

MOUTH—Level. 

NECK—Shauid be well set on. 

FOREQUARTERS—Shoulders not too straight. Legs; moderate bone, straight. 


BODY—Should be short-coupled with plenty of spring rib. Back level. Chest moderate, 
leaving ample heart room. 


HINDOQUARTERS—-Legs; moderate bone, straight. 
FEET—Compact and well-cushioned. \ 


TAIL—The docking of tails is optional. The length of the tail should be in balance with the 
body. 


COA'T— Long, silky and free from curl. A slight wave is permissible. There should be plenty 
of feather. 


4 


COLOUR—Black and Tan-—raven black with tan markings above eyes, on cheeks, inside 
M. 
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ears, on chest and legs and underside of tail. Tan should be bright. Ruby—whole-coloured 
rich red. Blenheim—rich chestnut markings welltbroken-up on a pearly white ground. The 
markings should be evenly div8ded on the head, leaving room between the ears for the much 
valued lozenge mark or spot, a unique characteristic of this breed. Tri-colour—Black and 
white, well spaced and broken-up, with tan markings over the eyes, on cheeks, inside ears, 
inside legs and on underside of tail. Black and White permissible but not desirable. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Weight; ro to 18 Ibs. A small well balanced dog well between 
these weights is desirable. 


KING CHARLES SPANIEL 


HEAD AND SKULL-—Skull massive in comparison to size, well domed, and full over the 
eyes. Nose black, with large wide open nostrils, very short and turned up to meet the skull. 
The stop between skull and nose should be well defined. Jaw: muzzle square, wide, and deep 
and well turned up, lower jaw wide, lips exactly meeting, giving a nice finish. The cheeks 
should not fall away under the eyes, but be well cushioned up. A protruding tongue is ob- 
jectionable, but does not disqualify. 


EYES—Very large and dark, set wide apart, with eyelids block square to face line, and with 
pleasing expression. 


EARS—Set on low, and to hang quite flat to cheeks, very long and well feathered. 


COAT—Long, silky and straight, a slight wave allowed, not curly. The legs, ears and tail 
should be profusely feathered. ۰ 


-*~ -COLOUR—Black and Tan: A rich glossy black, with bright, mahogany tan markings, 


on muzzle, legs, chest, linings of ears, under tail, and spots over eyes. Tri-colour: Ground 
pearly white and well distributed black patches, brilliant tan markings on cheeks, linings of 
ears, under tail, and spots over the eyes. A wide white blaze between the eyes, and up the 
forehead. Blenheim: A ground of pearly white with well distributed chestnut red patches A 
wide clear blaze with the “spot” in centre of skull. The “spot” should be a clear chestnut red 


mark about the size of a sixpence in centre of skull. Ruby: Whole coloured, a rich chestnut 
red. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—The most desirable size is 6 to 12 lbs. 


MALTESE 


` HEAD AND SKULIL —Head should not be too narrow, but should be of a Terrier shape, 
not too long but not apple-headed, Nose should be pure black. 


EYES— Should be a dark brown, with black eye rims, but not too far apart. 


EARS—Shovld be long and well feathered and hanging close to the side of the head, the 
hair to be mingled with the coat at the shoulders. 


MOUTH—Level, with terrier bite. 
NECK-©-Of. medium length—set on well sloped shoulders. 
FOREQUARTERS—Legs should be short and straight. Shoulders well sloped. 


BODY—Should be short and cobby, low to the ground, and the back should be straight 
from the tcp of the shoulders to the tail. 


HINDQUARTERS—Legs should be short and nicely angulated. 
FEET—Should be round, and the pads of the feet should be black. 


ce 
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TAIL—Should be well arched over the back and feathered. 
COAT-—Skould be a gocd length, the lohger the better, of ۾‎ silky texture, not in any way 
woolly, and should be straight, | 
COLOUR—Any self colour is permissible, but it is desirable that they should be pure white; 
slight lemon marks should not penalize. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—The most approved weights should be from 4 to 9 lbs, the 
smaller the better, but it is desirable that they should not exceed 10 lbs. 


PAPILLON 


HEAD AND SKULL—Head small; skull slightly rounded between ears; fine, pointed 
muzzle of moderate length, abruptly thinner than the skull, this accentuating the stop. 


EYES-—Round; placed rather low in the head; dark in colour. 

EARS—Either quite erect or quite dropped; large and heavily fringed; set obliquely on the 
side of the skull resembling the open wings of a butterfly. 

MOUTH—Level; upper teeth fitting close over lower, Lips thin and tight. 


NECK-—Not tco short. 

FOREQUARTERS—Shoulders well developed; not straight. Chest rather deep. Forelegs 
should be straight and slender, the front part covered with short hair, the back part well 
fringed to the wrist. = 
BODY-—Rather long and well formed; not cobby. Back level on top; not too short. Belly 
and loins slightly arched. 

HINDQUARTERS—RBack legs must be straight when viewed from behind; stifles well 
bent; thighs profusely feathered. | ۰ 
FEET—Fine, elongated, with fringed toes. 

TAIL—Long and very fringed; carried like that of a squirrel, falling over back. 
COAT-—Long, streaming, fine, glistening, silky; flat on back and sides; neck, chest, tail 
and thighs abundantly covered with long hair; short on skull and muzzle. 
COLOUR—White with black or coloured patches. Tricolour (black and white, with tan 
spots over eyes, tan on checks, inside ears, and under tail), Head markings should be sym- 
metrical; the white blaze up to the face should be clearly defined and narrow to represent 
the body of the butterfly. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Ideal weight, 3.to 6 lbs. 


PEKINGESE 


HEAD AND SKUL LL—Head massiye, skull broad, wide and flat between the ears, not 
domed; wide between eyes. Nose very short and broad, ngstrils s large, open, and black; muzzle © 


wide, well wrinkled, with firmunderjaw. “Profile should look quite ite flat with nose well up 


betiveen the — Deep stop. 
EY ES— Large, clear, dark and lustrous. Prominent but not bolting, 
EARS—Heart-shaped, set level with the skull and carried close to the head. Long profuse 
feathering on ears. Leather rot to come below the muzzle. 
L . 
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MOU TH—Level lips, must not show teeth or tongue. 


FOREQUARTERS—- Short, thick, heavily-boned forelegs; bones of forelegs bowed but 
firm at shoulder. Absolute soundness essential. 


BODY-—Short but with broad chest and good spring of rib, falling away lighter behind; 
lion-like with distinct waist, level back; well slung between the legs, not on top of 
them. 


HINDQUARTERS—Hind legs lighter but firm and well shaped. Close behind but not 
cow-hocked, Absoloute soundness essential. 


FEET—Large and flat, not round. The dog should stand well up on feet, not on pasterna. 
Front feet turned slightly out. Absolute soundness essential. 


TAIL—Set high, carried tightly, slightly curved over back to either side. Long 
feathering. 


COAT—Long and straight with profuse mane extending beyond the shoulders forming a 
cape or frill round the neck, top coat rather coarse, with thick under coat. Profuse feathering 
on ears, legs, thighs, tail and toes. 


COLOUR—AII colours and markings are permissible and equally good, except albinoes or 
liver. Parti-coloured should be evenly broken. 
WEIGHT AND SIZE—As a guide the ideal weight to be 7 to 11 lbs. for dogs, § to r2 lbs. 


for bitches. The dog should look small but be surprisingly heavy when picked up; heavy bone 
and a sturdy well-built body are essentials of the breed. 


POMERANIAN 


HEAD AND SKULL—The head and nose should be foxy in outline, or wedge-shaped. 
The skull being slightly flat, large in proportion to the muzzle, which should finish rather 
fine and be free from lippiness. The hair on the head and face should be smooth and short- 
coated. The nose should be black in white, orange, and shaded-sable dogs; brown tn chocolate 
tipped sable dogs, but in other colours may be "'self-coloured," but never parti-coloured or 
white. 

EYES—Should be medium in size, slightly oval in shape, not full, not set too wide apart, 
bright and dark in colour, and showing great intelligence. In white, orange, shaded-sable and 
cream dogs the rims round the eyes should be black. 


EARS—Should be small, not set too far apart, nor too low down, but carried perfectly erect 
like those of a fox. 


MOUTH--Teeth should be level, and should on no account be undershot, or overshot. 
NECK-—Shoul be rather short and well set in, 


FORFOUARTERS—The shoulders should be clean and well laid back. The legs must 
be well feathered and perfectly straight, of medium length and not such as would be termed 
“leggy” or "low ca leg," but in length and strength in due proportion to a well-balanced 
frame. e 

BODY.—'The back must be short and the body compact, being well ribbed up and the barrel 
well rounded. The chest must be fairly deep and not too wide but in proportion to the size 
of the dog. 

HINDQUARTERS— The legs and thighs must be well feathered down to the hocks and 
must be neither cow-hocked nor wide behind. They must be fine in bone and free in 
action, 
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FEET—The feet should be small and compact in shave. 


TAIL—The tail is one of the characteristics of the breed, and should be turned over the back 
and carried flat and straight, being profusely covered with long, harsh, spreading hair. 


COAT—There should be two coats, an undercoat and an overcoat, the one a soft, fluffy 
undercoat, the other a long, perfectly straight coat, harsh in texture and covering the whole 
of the bedy, being very abundant round the neck and fore-part of the shoulders and chest, 
where it shall form a frill of profuse off-standing straight hair, extending over the shoulders. 
The hindguarters should be clad with long hair or feathering from the top of the rump to 
the hocks. 


COLOUR-—AI! whole-colours are admissible, but they should be free from black or white 
shadings. At present the whole-coloured dogs are white, black, brown, light or dark, blue, as 
pale as possible. Orange, which should be as self-coloured and bright as possible. Beaver. 
Cream dogs should have black noses and black rims around the eyes. White must be quite free 
from lemon or any other colour. A few white hairs, in any of the self-coloured dogs, shall not 
heavily penalize, Dogs (other than white) with white or tan markings, are decidedly objection- 
able and should be discouraged. They cannot compete as whole-coloured specimens. In parti- 
coloured dogs, the colours should be evenly distributed on the body in patches; a dog with 
white or tan feet or chest would not be a parti-coloured dog. Shaded-sables should be shaded 
throughout with three or more colours, the hair to be as uniformly shaded as possible, and with 
no patches of self-colour. In mixed classes, where whole-coloured and parti-coloured Pomer- 
anians compete together, the preference should, if in other points they are equal, be given to 
the whole-coloured specimens. | 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—4 to 44 lbs. for a dog and 44 to 54 Ibs. for bitches. 


PUG 


HEAD AND SKULL—Head large, massive, round— not apple-headed, with no indentation 
of the skull. Muzzle short, blunt, square but not upfaced. Wrinkles large and deep. 


EYES-—Dark in colour, very large, bold and prominent, globular in shape, soft and solicitous 
in expression, very lustrous, and when excited, full of fire. 


EARS—tThin, small, soft, like black velvet. There are two kinds—-the “rose” and the 
"button." Preference should be given to the latter. 


FOREQUARTERS—Legs very strong, straight, of moderate length, and well under the 
body. 

BODY -—Short and cobby, wide in chest and well-ribbed. 

HINDQUARTERS—Legs very strong, straight, of moderate length, and well under, 


FEET—Neither so long as the foot of the hare, nor so round as that of the cat; well-split-up 
toes; the nails black. 


TAIL—(Twist). Curled tightly as possible over the hip. The double curl is perfection. 
COAT—Fine, smooth, soft, short and glossy, neither hard nor woolly. e 


COLOUR—Silver, apricot fawn or black. Each should be clearly decided, to*make the 
contrast complete between the colour, the trace and the mask. Markings: Clearly defined. 
The muzzle or mask, ears, moles on cheeks, thumbmark or diamond on forehead and the 
trace should be as black as possible. Mask: The mask should be black, the more intense and 
well defined, the better. Trace: A black line extending from the occiput to the twist. 
WEIGHT AND SIZE—Desirable weight from 14 to 18 lbs. (dog or bitch). 
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‘YORKSHIRE TERRIER 


HEAD AND SKULL—Head should be rathe®small and flat, not too prominent or round 
in the skull, nor too long in the muzzle, with a perfect black nose. The fall on the head to be 
long, of a rich golden tan, deeper in colour at the sides of the head about the ear roots, and 
on the muzzle where it should be very long. On no account must the tan on the head extend 
on to the neck, nor must there be any sooty or dark hair intermingled with any of the tan. 


EYES—Medium, dark and sparkling, having a sharp intelligent expression, and placed so 
as to look directly forward, They should not be prominent and the edge of the eyelids should 
be of a dark colour. 

EARS—Small V-shaped, and carried erect, and not far apart, covered with short hair, 
colour to be of a very deep rich tan. 

MOUTH —Pertfectly even, with teeth as sound as possible. Án animal having lost any 
teeth through accident not to be faulted providing the Jaws are even. 
FOREQUARTERS—Legs quite straight, well covered with hair of a rich golden tan a 
few shades lighter at the ends than at the roots, not extending higher on the forelegs than 
the elbow. 

BODY—Very compact with a good loin. Level'on the top of the back. 
HINDQUARTERS—Legs quite straight, well covered with hair of a rich golden tan, a 
few shades lighter at the ends than at the roots, not extending higher on the hind legs than 
the stifle. 

FEET—As round as possible; the toe-nails black. 

TAIL—Cut to medium length; with plenty of hair, darker blue in colour than the rest 
of the body, especially at the end of the tail, and carried a little higher than the level of the 
back. 

COAT-—The hair on the body mcderately long and perfectly straight (not wavy), glossy 
like silk, and of a fine silky texture. 

COLOUR—A dark steel blue (not silver blue), extending from the occiput (or back of skull) 
to the root of tail, and on no account mingled with fawn, bronze or dark hairs. The hair 
on the chest a rich bright tan. All tan hair should be darker at the roots than in the middle, 
shading to a still lighter tan at the tips. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE—Weight up to 7 lbs. 
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